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I.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE VEDA. 


SEVENTH SERIES.! 


I.—THE MYTH OF THE HEAVENLY EYE-BALL, WITH REFERENCE 
TO RV. X. 40. 9. 


The pretty wonder of the eye-ball has not failed to stimulate 
the fancy of the Hindus, and especially to arouse their tale- 
making instincts. When a Hindu perceives a relation, an 
analogy, he is usually not content merely to note it and to derive 
from it what comfort he may. He is given to eager exploitation, 
to restless following out of consequences, and, as relations and 
analogies are in general partial and defective, this deficiency in 
restraint leads to excess. One would wish to tie a string to their 
fancy, so as to draw it back when it threatens to lose itself in 
vagary and to secure it against the just charge of grotesquéness 
and futility. Thus, for instance, the attractive legend of the moun- 
tains, which has become a stock theme of the Hindu romancers 


1 The preceding series of these studies were published as follows: 

First Series (under the title ‘Seven Hymns of the Atharva-Veda’): Amer. 
Journ. Phil. VII, pp. 466-88. 

Second Series: Amer. Journ. Phil. XI, pp. 319-56. 

Third Series: Journ, Amer. Or. Soc. XV, pp. 142-88, 

Fourth Series: Amer. Journ. Phil. XII, pp. 414-43. 

Fifth Series: Journ. Amer. Or, Soc. XVI, pp. 1-42. 

Sixth Series: Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
XLVIII, pp. 541-79. 
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and poets. It is told very tersely in the Maitrayani-Samhita i. ro. 
13: ‘The mountains are the oldest children of Prajapati (the 
creator), They had wings. They flew away wherever they 
willed. Then this (earth) became unstable. Indra cut off their 
wings, and steadied this (earth) by means of these (mountains), 
The wings became clouds. Therefore the clouds are ever floating 
towards the mountains, for this is their place of origin.’' The 
story, neat as it is, just skirts and barely escapes the domain of 
the bizarre; another touch of the same kind of fancy added 
would make it distinctly disobedient to our sense of fitness and 
measure, to our instinct of drawing the line at the right place. 
The Hindu commentators designate such legends as dkhydadyika 
‘little stories,’ and the Brahmanas abound in them especially. 
As a rule they are repeated in a considerable number of texts, 
but every writer adds touches of his own, outbidding, as it were, 
his predecessor; hence the task of stripping them of these indi- 
vidual aberrant fancies and subtilities, of extracting from them 
their simpler human elements, the traits that are likely to have 
sprung spontaneously and genuinely from the folk, is both 
important and difficult. 


The old designations of the eye-ball are kanxinaka, masculine; 
kaninaka, kaniniké and kanadnaka (TS. v. 7. 12), feminines, 
These words, like Lat. papilla, pipula, have the double meaning 
of ‘little boy, or girl’ and ‘eye-ball.’* ‘When the gods slew the 
Asura-Raksas (demons), then Cusna the Danava (a particular 
demon) falling backward entered into the eyes of men: he is the 
pupil of the eye (Aaninaka), and looks like a young lad (Auma- 


1Cf. Lanman’s Reader, notes, p. 393°; Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, p. 174. 

2This statement needs to be circumscribed in the light of the present 
investigation. While there need be no doubt about the etymological deri- 
vation of aninaka and the corresponding feminines, there will be left, the 
careful reader may observe, no instance in which these words mean ‘ boy’ or 
‘girl.’ The words everywhere mean ‘pupil of the eye.’ Thus also in the 
stanza RV. iv. 32. 23, which has perplexed the interpreters from the time of 
Vaska, Nirukta iv. 15, to Professor Henry, Mémoires de la Société de linguis- 
tique, IX, pp. 106 ff. The expression 4aninakéva is, as Henry justly observes, 
to be resolved into Aaninaké iva, but kaninaké is pretty certainly the dual of a 
masculine 4aninakd. The comparison is between Indra’s two (masculine) 
steeds which shine (¢odhefe) like two eye-balls. It would seem that the eye- 
balls in a little figure (idol?) are the source of the comparison, but I have 
nothing to offer except the conviction that kaninaka here, as everywhere else, 
means ‘ eye-ball.’ 
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raka). So says CB. iii. 1.3.11... This ékhydyika well illustrates 
our introductory statement: the comparison of the eye-ball with 
a boy is universally human; we may also grant that here and 
there the dark diminutive denizens of the pupil were suspected 
as little devils; but beyond that we are surely dealing with the 
individual, not over-felicitous attempt to turn crude folklore into 
concinnate myth. The story in this form is never repeated. 

The eye is divided either into two parts, the light (¢u/a) and 
the dark (érgna)’*; or into three parts, the light, the dark, and 
the pupil (Aaninaka).’ Now, the Hindus, just as the Greeks, 
love to correlate the eye with the cosmic eye, the sun,‘ and by 
synecdoche the pupil is also thus correlated, as, e. g., CB. xiv. 5. 
2. 3= Brh. Ar. Up. ii. 2.2. The sun, however, is but one form 
of heavenly light ; another is the lightning, as it were the majestic 
glance of heaven. Accordingly, we find the correlation of the 
pupil with lightning expressed in direct terms. In VS. xxv. 1, 2; 
TS. v. 7.12; MS. iii. 15. 1, 2, at the horse-sacrifice, the separate 
parts of the horse are offered to divinities and quasi-divinities on 
the ground of cosmic correspondences; e.g. the breath of the 

.animal is offered to the wind, etc.; the two pupils to lightning. 
Now takes place the following delicate leger-de-main. Man’s 
eye has been correlated with the sun or the lightning: how easy 
it is to say next that the sun Aas an eye or that the lightning has 
an eye! Accordingly, in VS. iv. 32 we have the formula: ‘Get 
up to the eye of Sarya (the sun), to the pupil of Agni’s eye.’ 
The use of the formula is stated Katy. Cr. vii. 9. 9: a black 
antelope’s skin is fastened to a staff in front of the soma-cart to 
serve as a sort of a flag, destined to chase away demons from the 
sacrificial place. Mahidhara explains that the flag attracts the 
attention of and is seen by the eye of Sarya and the pupil of 
Agni’s eye. In TS. vi.1. 7. 3 (cf. i. 2. 4.1), where the same 
formula is employed, we have an implicit commentary upon this 
performance: ‘Verily that path is not injured by the demons, that 
belongeth to Agni and Sarya. He (therefore) pronounces the 
formula: “I have gotten up to the eye of Sarya to the pupil of 


1Cf, Maitr. S. 3. 6. 6 (p. 66, 1.14 ff.). In CB. xiv. 5. 3.5 = Brh. Ar. Up. ii. 3. 5 
the word puruga ‘person’ is substituted for Aaninaka. 

7E. g. CB. xiii. 4. 2. 3. 

3 CB. xii. 8. 2. 26; xiii. 4. 2. 4. 

* jAvoedéotarov ye olwas (76 dupa) tOv epi Tac aicbhoew dpydvwr (Plato, Repub. 
508). Cf.,e. g., Ait. Ar. ii. 4. 2. 
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Agni’s eye.” Then he gets up toa path that is not injured by 
the demons.’ Similarly MS. i. 2. 5; iii. 7.7 (p. 84,1. 10). We 
have thus arrived at the definite, not at all strange, result that 
heavenly lights are conceived as having an eye and a pupil: the 
Agni spoken of in this connection is either the god Agni (fire) in 
general, or more specifically the lightning, the heavenly Agni; cf. 
the author’s ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. XLII, p. 401. 

Having thus far dealt with conceptions that are universally 
human and are likely to crop out anywhere, we come next to an 
important mythical feature which is characteristically Hindu, the 
changes upon which are rung in a great number of Vedic texts. 
The eye and the eye-ball of these heavenly lights, as well as of 
more completely anthropomorphic divinities substituted for them, 
is conceived of as descending upon earth and there turning into a 
considerable variety of pleasing and useful objects. The inner- 
most kernel of these little myths seems to be that plants are the 
upshot of the descent of the eye-ball; in other words, that the 
glances of the heavenly eyes as they are shot down upon earth 
do not pass away without result, but are fruitful: the eye-balls of 
the heavenly eyes fall upon earth to rise in the form of plants. 
Who does not at once think of the sunflower (helianthos, sonnen- 
blume) as a possible, one might say logically necessary, source of 
such conceptions ? 

AV. iv. 20. 3 is addressed to a plant which Kaucika 28. 7 
conceives to be the sadampuspa ‘ever-flowering’ (schol. ¢visam- 
dhya): ‘Thou art verily the eye-ball of the divine eagle’; thou 
didst ascend the earth as a weary woman a palanquin.’ The 
plant is worn as an amulet designed to expose hidden demons, 
wizards, and their hostile practices. He that wore the amulet 
must have surely reasoned: ‘I have with me the eye-ball of the 
heavenly eagle, no demoniac forces will escape its scrutiny.’ The 
heavenly eagle is either the sun or the lightning, each of which 
owns the epithet. In this instance I incline to lightning, being 
reminded of the legend of the rape of the soma by the heavenly 
eagle. That, I believe I have shown, means the descent of the 
lightning along with the rain, the heavenly fluid; see Contri- 
butions, Fifth Series, Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. XVI 1 ff. The 
descent of this eagle is disturbed by a heavenly archer Krcanu, 


1Cf. Apast. Cr. 6. 20, 2. 
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who wounds the eagle so that he loses a feather, which falls to 
the earth and grows up as a plant or tree. Obviously the last 
touch is a variant form of our myth: the lightning is not sown, as 
it were, into the earth without growing up again.’ But, further, 
the same plant, the sadampugpd, is addressed in stanza 7 of the 
hymn so as to leave no doubt that it is conceived also as the off- 
shoot of the sun’s eye: ‘Thou art the eye of Kacyapa, and the 
eye of the four-eyed bitch. Like the sun moving in the bright 
day make thou the Picgaca (demon) evident to me!’ 

Aside from this statement that introduces the sun directly, both 
Kacgyapa and the four-eyed bitch are quickly reducible to terms 
of the sun. Kagcyapa is a name to conjure with in the Atharvan 
writings: amulets and charms handled by him are peculiarly 
powerful; e. g. i. 14. 4; iv. 37. 1; viii. 5. 14. He rises to the 
dignity of the supreme self-existing being (svayam-bh@) in AV. 
xix. 53. 10; cf. also TS. v. 6. 1. 1, and see the Pet. Lex., s. v. 2°. 
He is intimately related with forms of the sun, Sarya and Savitar, 
as is stated expressly in TAit. Ar. i. 7. 1; see also T4it. Ar. i. 8. 6, 
and compare TS. v. 6. 1. 1 with AV. i. 33. 1°, a comparison that 
yields the equation Kacyapa = Savitar (the sun). In fact, 
Kacyapa is the sun as a tortoise, that creeps its slow course across 
the sky; cf. the conceptions of the sun as a hermit, and as a 
Brahman disciple, AV. xi. 5, introduction (Sacred Books of the 
East, XLII, p. 626). With this knowledge in mind Tait. Ar. i. 
8. 8 puns upon the name, kagyapah pagyako bhavati yat sarvam 
paripagyati ‘Kacgyapa is the seer because he looks over the all.’ 

To say of a plant that it is the eye of the four-eyed bitch is 
certainly startling, but it is not difficult to coax the conception 
into line with those preceding. The ‘four-eyed bitch’ is Sarama, 
the mother of the two four-eyed dogs of Yama (the Cerberi), 
Cyama and Cabala, and they are the sun and moon; see Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soc. XV 163 ff.; SBE. XLII 404. The two heavenly 
dogs are frequently designated by their metronymic sdrameya, 
and the substitution of the mother for one of them, the sun, 
would have required no violent four de force. But one cannot 
say with certainty that this is so: we shall next meet with plants 
that are the eye-ball of still other anthropomorphic divinities. 


1 Another myth which derives a valuable plant, the 2ustha (costus speciosus), 
from heaven is told AV. v. 4. 3-6; vi. 95. 1, 2; xix. 39. 6-8: Austha is brought 
down from heaven by a golden ship (soma the moon), and deposited upon the 
Himalaya Mountains. See Sacred Books, XLII 415. 
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Yet another point belongs to the definite equipment of the 
myth. The verbs which ordinarily describe the descent of the 
eye are from the root at ‘fall’ or ‘fly’ with or without the 
preposition para ‘away.’ Thus TS. vi. 4. 10. 5: ‘Prajapati’s eye 
swelled,’ it fell away (or, flew away); it entered a vikankatc-tree,’ 
but did not stay in the vikankata. It entered the barley: in the 
barley it remained’; MS. iv. 6. 3: ‘Prajapati’s left eye swelled. 
The tears which dropped from it, they cause rain here (upon 
earth)... His eye-ball fell away; that became barley’; CB. iv. 
2. 1. 11: ‘ Varuna once struck King Soma right in the eye, and it 
swelled (agvayat): therefrom a horse (a¢va) sprung; and because 
it sprung from a swelling, therefore it is called agva. A tear of 
his fell down: therefrom the barley sprung.’ The story strays 
still farther away from the original motifs in TS. v. 3. 12.1; TB. 
i. 1. 5.4; CB. xiii. 3. 1. 1, yet not without retaining some of the 
features of the original conceptions that gave rise to it: ‘ Praja- 
pati’s eye swelled, it fell away, and becamea horse. Because it 
swelled (a¢vayat) therein lies the horse-nature of the horse 
(agvasya ’¢vatvam).’ One can almost see how the pretty original 
came to be debased into the service of this clap-trap pun: since 
the eye fell out it must have swelled first (agvayat), and no 
normally built Brahmana-writer could fail, with a self-satisfied 
leer towards his own literary discrimination, to bring in the horse 
(agva) through the wide-open door of this pun. 

Therefore the true elements of the myth thus far are the 
correlation of the human (or animal) eye with the sun, or light- 
ning; the consequent endowment of the sun or lightning with an 
eye, or pupil of its own; the poetic supposition that plants 
(primarily, perhaps, sun-like plants) are due to the descent of 
the eye or pupil upon the earth. The transfer of the eye from 
the sun to other divinities would in the long run be hardly 
avoided. But there is yet another aspect which the myth-makers 
have bravely availed themselves. What comes from the eye, 
especially the divine eye, is good for the eye*: it was therefore 
sure to be correlated with that substance which ordinary experi- 
ence has taught the Hindus to use on their own eyes—namely, 


1Cf. Tait. Ar. i. 4. 1. 

* Flacourtia sapida roxburghiensis, a thorny plant. 

3 Conversely, the divine eye may harm the eye of man, for it is related that 
Janaka, the king of Mithila, did not revere the sun, for which he was afflicted 
with the diseases of the eye; see Wise, Hindu Medicine, p. 291. 
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eye-ointment or collyrium (d%jana)—especially as these sub- 
stances were derived from plants, themselves conceived the 
product of the heavenly eye. 

All India loves collyrium. Though by itself unsightly, it 
imparts a charm that is in turn reflected upon itself.’ It is, too, 
full of virtue, driving out disease, prolonging life, destroying 
demons. Its origin is on the rivers (Yamuna and Indus) and the 
high mountains of the Himalaya (AV. iv.9; xix. 44). Especially 
the mountain Trikakud or Trikakubh ‘Three-peaks,’ the later 
Trikata, is famed as the source of the salve: it is accordingly 
designated as ¢vaikakudam.? Since it does not count among the 
habits of salve to flow in rivers, or to bubble up from mountain 
springs, we may suppose that vegetable ingredients from river- 
banks and mountain-heights were used in the composition. 
Probably the ustha-plant (costus speciosus), still known in 
Kashmir and Kabul as an aromatic plant, the plant which itself 
descended upon the mountains in a golden ship,’ is especially in 
the mind of the poets. It is placed by the side of ointment, 
licorice and spikenard, AV. vi. 102, and women appear to be 
designated as ‘fond of kustha,’ AV. xix. 39.9.4 In this way we 
can understand how the writer, AV. xix. 44. 5, can address 
collyrium as the flower of lightning ..., the sun, the eye; i. e. 
the plants which go to make it up are the product of the heavenly 
eye or glance in accordance with the main motif of the myth. 

But the ordinary poetic formula addressed in the Crauta-texts 
to collyrium states outright its derivation from a heavenly eye. 
VS. iv. 3; CB. iii. 1. 3.15; KQ. vii. 2. 34: ‘Thou art. the pupil 
of Vrtra’s eye; eye-giving thou art: give me the eye.’ Or TS. 
i. 2.1.2; MS. i. 2.1; Ap. Cr. x. 7. 1: ‘Thou art the pupil of 
Vrtra’s eye; eye-protecting art thou: protect my eye.’ The 
Brahmana-texts equip this formula with a legend which echoes 
the legend of the pupil and the plants perfectly. Thus TS. vi. 1. 
1.5: ‘Indra slew Vrtra, the pupil of his eye fell away, it became 
collyrium. When he anoints himself he plucks the very eye of 
his enemy’; MS. iii. 6. 3: ‘Indra slew Vrtra, the pupil of his eye 
fell away, it went to mount Trikakubh. Therefore he anoints 
himself with ointment from mount Trikakubh’; CB. iii. 1. 3. 12: 













1 Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche*, 1592, 2146, 7568. Cf. Tait. Ar. 1. 4. 1. 
* Cf. Indische Studien, I 78. 

*See the note on p. 403; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 63 ff. 

*The text is not quite certain; see Sacred Books, XLII 680. 
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‘(Ointment) is such as comes from mount Trikakud: for when 
Indra slew Vrtra he transformed that eye of his into the mount 
, Trikakud. The reason, then, why (ointment) from mount 
Trikakud (is used) is that he thereby puts eye into eye.’ The 
present connection with the myth of Vrtra, rather than the sun, 
may be due to special emphasis laid upon the devil-like appear- 
| ance of the pupil, implied in the legend, CB. iii. 1.3. 11. Or we 
| shall do well to remember that the mention of a single part of the 
body is itself suggestive of Vrtra: this cloud-demon, after he has 
been cleft by Indra, is almost invariably depicted by the legends 
as being dismembered. The stories usually play pranks in a 
vindictive way with Vrtra’s limbs, head, nose, etc. See the article 
on vujanah below. We must not, however, press matters too 
H much in the Brahmanas: the main ingredients of the original 
myth, the heavenly pupil (Aaninzké), its descent (para pat ), and 
its growth as a plant on the earth are obviously present in this 
modified version of the legend. 

The preceding picture of a Hindu notion, in itself not without 
| interest, rises to a higher plane of usefulness because it, and it 
alone, furnishes the hermeneutical apparatus for the interpretation 
| of RV. x. 40. 9, and because it illustrates anew the important 
principle that the Vedas are essentially a unit. The so-called later 
parts of the Veda—later in redaction and form, but frequently 
earliest in subject-matter—especially the prose books, at times 
state in plain language what is presented in the hymns witha 
degree of obscurity approaching to what the Norse skalds called 
a kenning. After what has been reported above, the interpreta- 
tion of the stanza in question, even in the eyes of lay readers, 
will appear impossible without reference to the myth of the eye- 
ball, and, conversely, it will be of interest to find this curious 
conception dealt with familiarly in the earliest document'of India. 
RV. x. 40. 9 reads: 


janista yosa patayat kaninaké 
vi ca ’ruhan viridho dansénd énu 

a ’smai riyante nivané ’va sindhavo 
"sma dhne bhavati tat patitvaném. 





Grassmann translates: ‘Geboren ward das madchen und der 
knabe lief, und pflanzen sprossen auf durch eure wunderkraft. 
Zu diesem rinnen stréme nieder wie in’s thal, und die vermahlung 
ist an diesem tage ihm.’ Ludwig’s rendering is: ‘Erzeugt hat 
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das weib, das kind fiel heraus; es erhoben sich die schdnen 
wunder da, die pflanzen. Ihm fliessen, wie auf abschiissigem 
grunde die fliisse zu; dises (diser) vorrecht wird disem tage.’ 
Both translators are debarred from a true appreciation of the 
stanza by the absence in their philological apparatus of the myth 
sketched above. Therefore they take Laninaké in its primary 
sense of ‘knabe,’ or ‘kind,’’ instead of the secondary sense of 
‘eye-ball, pupil.’ But with the story in mind, the juxtaposition 
in the stanza of the three catchwords of the myth: af ‘fall,’ 
kaninaké ‘eye-ball,’ and viridhah ‘plants,’ narrows down the 
possibilities of its interpretation so that no great mistake can be 
made. 

The stanza pictures a bright and glorious wedding-day. The 
entire hymn is addressed to the Agcvins, apparently with special 
reference to the legend of the princess Ghosa. The latter, who 
had lived to be a little Jassée, yet very desirous of a husband, is 
known to have appealed to the Agvins for succor. The Acvins, 
according to the myth elsewhere, granted her request, this 
graciousness of theirs being one of the noteworthy achievements 
for which they are extolled.2. The Acvins are in general medi- 
ators of marriages and protectors of connubial happiness.’ In 
the first eight stanzas the Agcvins are called and their manifold 
wonderful helpful deeds are recited. In stanza 5 the story of 
Ghosa is alluded to; at the end of st. 9 some one, either Ghosa’s 
bridegroom or an ordinary human bridegroom in whose behalf 
the poet has composed the hymn, is described as being in the act 
of marrying on a wondrously beautiful and auspicious day : 

‘The maiden (dawn, Usas) was born; the (sun’s) eye-ball fell, 
and the plants sprung up through the magic deed. To him the 
rivers flow as though down a declivity: this marriage on this day 
does come about.’ 

The only point that stands in need of comment is the rendering 
of janista yoga. Ludwig’s rendering, ‘erzeugt hat das weib,’ is 
contrary to the uses of the root jamz, which has the meaning ‘to 
beget’ only in the causative. Grassmann’s ‘geboren ward das 
madchen' is correct as to its wording, but stands in need of 


‘So also the Pet. Lex.,s. v.2): ‘madchen, jungfrau,’ and Sayana, hanyakamah 
patih. 

*See especially RV. i. 117. 7, 19; x. 40. 5; Myriantheus, Die A¢vins, pp. 93, 
115. 

’ Myriantheus, ibid., pp. 114 ff., 119 ff. 
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further definition. The maiden here is she of whom RV. x. 3. 2 
states that Agni ‘when he has overcome the black variegated 
(night) with his luminous form, begets the maiden, the daughter 
of the lofty father,’ and establishes on high the radiance of the 
sun’; cf. also RV. i. 92. 11; I01. 7; 123. 9; vii. 75. 5. The 
maiden is Usas; the lofty father is the sky. After night first 
comes aurora, then the sun. Agni is the fire lighted in the early 
morning, the herald of nature’s activity in passing from night 
through dawn to day; see Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. XVI 36. 

The remaining stanzas of RV. x. 40 are also wedding stanzas: 
10, 12 and 13 figure in the wedding-book of the AV. (xiv. 1. 46; 
2. 5,6), and they are rubricated in a variety of Satras in their 
chapters on the marriage ceremonies. 


IIl.—THE ORIGINAL daksind, OR FEE OF THE PRIESTS. 


Professor Windisch, in a luminous article published in the 
‘Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk’ (1888), pp. 115 ff., has shown 
that the Vedic compound 7gfépar/é is a copulative compound; 
that its two members are participles, respectively from the roots 
yaj ‘to sacrifice’ and Zar (pr) ‘to present with’; and that the 
copulative compound means ‘that which has been sacrificed (to 
the gods), and that which has been given as a present (to the 
priests).’ He has thus added to a now rapidly growing list one 
more instance which shows that the ritualistic texts know the true 
meanings of Vedic words, and that, when not engaged upon the 
mission of phantastic perversion, they are perfectly capable of 
transmitting’ this information to attentive readers. A good 
example, calculated to remove any lingering doubt, is presented 
in AV. vii. 103. 1, where the two actions are stated in the form of 


abstracts : 
ké asy& no druhd ’vadyavétya 


un negyati kgatriyo vasya ichén 
ké yajndkamah ké u purtikamah 
ké devégu vanute dirghiém ayuh. 


Prof. Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, III 269, ingeniously construes this 
as the plaintive ejaculation (‘stossseufzer’) of a Brahman out of 
employment: ‘What king, desirous of more possessions, will get 
us out of this wretched misery? Who is desirous of sacrificing, 


1 Here correctly the causative of jan, to wit: jandyan yoshin brhatdh pitiér 
jam, 
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and who of making presents? Who asks for long life from the 
gods?’ But as Prof. Henry, Le livre VII de l’Atharva-Véda, p. 
116, remarks, the word druhd is not a little strange in such an 
appeal’; the word savors rather of the popular mind (raégas, 
demon), and may be an appeal in time of general misery to the 
king, urging him to greater acts of piety in order to stop the 
public evil and at the same time to increase his own prosperity.’ 
There is in either case no question but what yajva and parti refer 
to the sacrifice and the dakgsind, the 7sfam and the partam; cf. 
also the expression yajvam piprhi in AV. vii. 20. 4; 79. I. 

In the following I wish to add some remarks by way of defining 
more sharply the conception of the Jartz. It is interesting, in the 
first place, to find the word daksiné employed as a complete 
synonym of the pazrtam. So in AV. xviii. 3. 20 yé dtrayo 
dngiraso navagva istavanto ratisaco dadhainah, daksinadvaniah 
sukrio ya u sthé... Here istavantah and daksindvaniah speak 
for themselves (cf. AV. xviii. 4. 29). In AV. iv. 11. 4 yajaah 
payo dékgina dého asya the juxtaposition of yajuah and déksina 
is equally intentional; the word parti might have stood in the 
place of daksina without altering the sense; cf. Gop. Br. i. 1. 33. 
Note especially AV. x. 6. 34, where an amulet of £hadira-wood is 
addressed as yajwavardhana ... ¢atadaksina. The passage 
involves a delicate ovatio pro domo on the part of the priest who 
has prepared the amulet; the real meaning of the epithets is: ‘as 
I, the priest, have by means of this amulet made thy sacrifice 
successful, thus do thou, the king, permit thyself to be inspired to 
reward me, the priest, by a gift of a hundred cows.’ In AV. vi. 
53 1 we have déksinaya pipartu, which is the equivalent of *par- 
tena pipartu. In AV. viii. 10. 4 yajadrto daksiniyo... bhavati 


1Sayana: nindyarupadiyuktaya druhah drogdhryah. 

? The question is complicated by the employment of the stanza in the ritual 
(Kaug. 59, 19) in a prayer addressed to Prajapati, for general prosperity. The 
connecting link between the stanza and Prajapati is obviously the word 4a; 
cf. ‘Contributions,’ III, JAOS. XV, p. 184. Sayana: Aimgabdena prajapatir 
ucyate, There is positively no other tradition in reference to the stanza in the 
Atharvan literature, and it is safe to assume that the redactors of the Cauna- 
kiya-samhita knew it only in its present ritualistic function, which is founded 
upon an obvious perversion of the text. This perversion may have been 
acccompanied by such changes in the text as would adapt it for the use in 
which it appears. We must hope that the stanza will appear in some other 
quarter and in some characteristic environment. No conclusive interpretation 
is possible as the matter stands at present. 
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y& evam véda ‘he becomes possessed of the order of the sacrifice, 
fit for daksiné who thus knows.’ It would clearly be useless, 
however, to trust to the direct definitions of daksind in the ritual- 
istic texts and the commentators, in order to establish the original 
value of Durti, since the dakgind may go as far as the sarvasvam 
‘one’s all’ (e. g. Kaug. 127. 12). The commentators ‘take their 
mouth full’ equally when they define the parti; the style of 
definition which Prof. Windisch has gathered (Festgruss, 117) is 
repeated very. perfectly, e. g., by Sayana at AV. iii. 29. 1 zstam 
grutivihitam yagadikarma, partam smrtivihitan kipatatakadi- 
nirmanalaksanam karma; cf. also his definitions at AV. ii. 12. 4; 
lii. 12. 8; vi. 123. 2, etc. 

I believe that the Mantras reflect the original and more simple 
function which is indicated by the words partam and parti, and 
that this is in accord with the etymology of these words them- 
selves. The root par (fr) means primarily ‘to fill,’ and that was 
probably the extent of the original daksind: the Brahmans were 
fed at the sacrifice with the odanam ‘the porridge’ which holds a 
characteristic place in these ceremonies throughout. The bestowal 
of gifts in general quickly took a place by the side of this primary 
and necessary reward. The root fac alone, or the root fac and 
dé together, occur as pendants to ya7 in such a way as to stamp 
them as the more explicit form of statement, as a sort of commen- 
tary on the words parta and partz. After the cooking comes the 
filling of the stomach, as is stated distinctly RV. x. 86. 14, wksnd 
...pacanti... kuksa prnanti; cf. vii. 32. 8. At AV. vi. 142. 3 
the prydntah ‘the fillers’ and the atfa@rah ‘the eaters’ are con- 
trasted. So then at AV. vi. 123. 4 the statement, sé pacdmi sé 
dadami sé yaje, expands the idea contained in zsf{@partém in st. 2 
(cf. paridsya in st. 5); in AV. xii. 3.47 we have ahém pacamy 
ahém dadami in the sense of prndmz. The following statement 
in Gop. Br. ii. 1.5 presents this in more technical form: isfz vd 
elena yad yajate ’tho va elena parti ya odanah pacyate. Still 
more formalized we have the same idea in satra-form, Ap. Cr. x. 
14. 5-7, na darcgapirnamdasabhyam yajate, na dadati, na pacati, 
with which we may compare Ap. Cr. iv. 9. 6, with partam in the 
place of pacati: svat ma istami svam dattam svam partam; cf. 
also TB. iii. 7. 5.4; CB. xiii. 1.5.6. Thus the passage TS. i. 7. 
3- 3, quoted by Prof. Windisch (ib. 116), is placed in proper 
relief: yajnena va isti pakvena parti. The Hindu grammarians 
regard pakvdé as the perfect passive participle of the root fac, 
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and as far as the function of the word is concerned, their obser- 
vation holds good from the earliest period of the language; Jakvé 
is equal to *fak/d, and the pakvah sc. odanah (RV. viii. 77. 6) is 
the original partam, the daksind in its simplest form. Cf. the 
odandmn pacyémanam in RV. viii. 69. 14, and in general AV. iv. 
34- 3. 43 35- 1, 2,7; Zi 1. 1, 33, 37; Kil. 3 4, 5, 12, 27. As late, 
e. g., as Paracgara-smrti xi. 47, 49 the sinfulness of not cooking for 
priests is animadverted upon. This homely present quickly 
swells out in the schemes of the priests into pdwcdudana (AV. iv. 
14. 7; ix. 5. 8, 37), gataudand (AV. x. 9. 4),' and in the danastutis 
and the Crauta-ritual the ingenuity of the Brahmans fairly exhausts 
itself in the variety and magnificence of the presents demanded, 
and reported to have been freely bestowed by liberal patrons in 
the past. 

Yet another word—namely, ¢vaddhd—claims attention here, 
because it is definitely allied to the zsfa@partam. The word means 
primarily ‘faith, religious faith,’ e.g. RV. ii. 12. 5; or, more 
explicitly, AV. xi. 2. 28 yéh ¢raddédhati saénti deva tti ‘he who 
believes the gods exist.’ But Vedic India is nothing if not 
practical, and this abstract ‘faith’ is soon pointed towards ‘works.’ 
Hence the frequent juxtaposition of ¢vaddhad on the one hand 
with yajva, or derivatives of the roots yaj and hu (RV. x. 151.1; 
v. 44. 16; vii. 6. 3; AV. x. 2.19; 6.4; xv. 7. 4,5; Maitr. S. iv. 
8.1 [p. 107, 1. 7]; TS. vii. 1. 8. 2; TB. iii. 2. 5.9; Mundaka Up. 
i. 2.2); on the other hand with daksind and the root da@ (RV. x. 
151.2; AV. ix. 5.7; xi. 8. 22; CB. xiv. 6. 9. 22 = Brh. Ar. Up. 
iii. g. 21). In AV. xv. 16. 4 ff. we have ¢raddhéa correlated with 
yajna and daksing both. Thus the practical meaning of ¢raddha- 
is not so much abstract ‘faith’ as ‘desire to perform holy work’ 
(‘opferwilligkeit’), which renders one yajwakama and pirtikdma 
(7sta@parta). In Gop. Br. i. 1. 39 we have the full sequence that 
leads trom ¢raddha ‘the faith that manifests itself in works’ to 
the climax daksind ‘fee’: ¢raddha, diksd ‘consecration for the 
sacrifice,’ yajwa ‘sacrifice,’ and daksind ‘fee.’ From this use of 
the word comes the derivative ¢7addha ‘sacrifice to the manes.’ 
It is this, not abstract faith, that induces Naciketas, when yet a 
child he is seized by ¢raddhé (tam ha kumadram santam... 
¢raddhaé vivega), to ask that he himself shall be given away asa 
sacrificial gift: TB. iii. 11.8.1; Katha Up.i. 2. As an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which this narrower construction of ¢raddha 


lydh ¢athudanam pdcati .. . prith hy asya rtvijah sdrve... 
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may be helpful in the interpretation of a Vedic passage, I would 
instance AV. v. 7. 5: 


yam yacamy aham vaca shrasvatya manoyuja 
¢vradadha tém adyéd vindatu datté sémena babhrina. 


Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III 306, renders: ‘den (anteil, den) ich 
verlange mit der stimme der kraftigen (Sarasvati) der vom geiste 
angestrengten, den soll heute Craddha finden (betatigt) mit dem 
braunen Soma.’ Grill, Hundert Lieder’, p. 40, renders: ‘Wen 
ich angehe mit dem spruch, dem redefluss, gedankenvoll, der 
werd heut inne mein vertraun und nehm den braunen Soma hin.’ 
And Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 272, note, takes ¢raddh@... 
datta sémena babhrina in the sense ‘courage that has been infused 
by the (exhilarating) brown soma.’ All this is wide of the mark: 
the stanza cannot be understood without realizing that ¢raddha 
here means the mental state which leads to J#rtz, the bestowal of 
the daksing. The hymn v. 7 aims to appease the powers of 
avarice and grudge personified as Arati (a-rd?z ‘non-liberality’). 
In st. 5 the priest says: ‘Him whom I implore with solemn speech 
(lit. with Vac Sarasvati, the goddess of speech), the yoke-fellow 
of thought, faith (that gains expression in dakginda) shall overtake 
to-day, bestowed by the brown soma.’ The sacrificer, inspired 
and made cheerful by the soma,’ shall, when approached by the 
suppliant priest, be liberal in his gifts. This is the plain sense.’ 
In this way the epithet agraddhé ‘devoid of ¢raddha,’ used of the 
Panis, RV. vii. 6. 3, amounts in the end to their characteristic 
designation, ‘stingy.’ 


III.—ON THE dn. Xey. rujanGh, RV. i. 32.6, WITH A NOTE ON 
HAPLOLOGY AND HAPLOGRAPHY.® 


The hymn containing the word rujandh is one of the most 
prominent of the large class which describe the conflict of Indra 
and the demon of the cloud, Vrtra. The passage in question, 
RV. i. 32. 6 c, d, reads: 


1Cf, RV. ix. 113. 4. 

2Cf. Sacred Books, XLII 424, which contains the germ of these remarks on 
¢raddha. While correcting this proof I was gladdened by a reprint of Prof. 
Oldenberg’s ‘Vedische Untersuchungen,’ ZDMG. L 423 ff., which contain a 
similar exposition of ¢raddha (p. 448 ff.). The almost self-evident truth of 
these observations needs no securer voucher, 

* An abstract of this paper was printed in the Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., April, 
1893 (Journal, vol. XVI, pp. xxxii ff.). 
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na ’tarid asya sémrtim vadhanam 
sam rujanah pipisa indragatruh. 


‘(Vrtra) has not survived the blow of his (Indra’s) weapons,’ etc. 
The fourth pada is rendered by Grassmann: ‘im Sturz zerbrach 
der Indrafeind die Kliifte’; Ludwig translates: ‘die gebrochenen 
burgen zermalmte er (selber noch im sturze) des feind gott Indra.’ 
Both translators ignore the native treatment of the word. In 
Yaska’s Naighantuka i. 13 = Kautsavaya 30,’ it occurs in a list of 
words for ‘river,’ and in Yaska’s Nirukta vi. 4 we have, more 
explicitly, rujana nadyo bhavanti rujanti kilani® ‘the rujanah 
are rivers; they break (vu7) the banks.’ This purely etymo- 
logical rendering is adopted by Sayana: indrena hato nadisu 
patitah san ...vrtradehasya patena nadinam kilant tatratyapa- 
sanadikam curnibhitam. Even at the time of the present 
arrangement of the ndighantuka there must have been some 
perplexity, for the word occurs a second time in Naigh. iv. 3, in 
one of those lists which even in Yaska’s time stood in need of 
especial elucidation. And Madhava, in explaining the parallel 
passage at TB. ii. 5. 4. 4, renders quite differently: dbhangam 
prapnuvantih svakiya eva senadh...vajrena hato bhimau patan 
san samipavartinah sarvan guaran carnikrtavan ‘his own armies 
while they are perishing, all the heroes standing near, (Vrtra) 
slain by the bolt, falling upon the ground, has ground to pieces’; 
here vujanah is explained by bhangam prapnuvantih ... senah, 
in a manner totally different from the Nirukta. But all these 
translations are certainly incorrect, because they make rujanah 
an accusative dependent upon sdéih pipise, which is thus forced to 
assume the function of a middle with active value. Every occur- 
rence of the word in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, and, 
so far as is known, every Vedic occurrence of the word, goes to 
show that the middle does not occur with active value; only the 
active occurs; see especially Grassmann’s Lexicon and Whitney’s 
Index Verborum. Thus sé pipisa indragatruh cannot mean 
anything else but ‘he who had Indra as his enemy was crushed.’ 
This grammatical consideration is supported to perfection by the 
facts otherwise known in the case: Vrtra never crushes anything ; 
on the other hand, sém ~7s is used especially of Indra, and most 


1See the writer in Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., October, 1890 (Journal, vol. XV, p. 
xlviii). : 
* Cf. under Panini ii. 3. 54 nadt kalani rujati, 
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frequently when he crushes cloud-demons; e. g. RV. iii. 18. 9 
giro dasasya sam pinak; iii. 30. 8 ahastém indra sém pinak 
kinarum ; iv. 30.13 piro ydd asya (sc. ¢ugnasya) sampinak ; vi. 
17. 10 yéna navantam ahim sampinak ; viii. 1. 28 tvam piram... 
gugnasya sam pinak. One may say that but for the presence of 
vujanah in the pada, no one would have ever thought of regarding 
sam pipige as an active. We are thus constrained to search in 
rujanah for a nom. sg. in agreement with the subject of the 
sentence. 

Another point strongly claims recognition. The root rzj, 
simple as well as with various prepositions, figures very promi- 
nently in descriptions of the injuries which Indra inflicts upon 
demons, and it seems very natural to suppose that the word 
vujanah here states that such injury was inflicted upon Vrtra by 
Indra. Thus RV. x. 89. 6, 7 (tudrah) ¢rnati vidi rujati sthirani 
..+ jaghana vriraéin ...rurdja pirah; cf. also i. 6.5; 51.5; iv. 
32. 10; Vi. 32. 3; ix. 48. 2. Very similar are RV. viii. 6. 13 vi 
vrtrém parvagd rujan; i. 59.6 vi vrtrasya... pasya’rujah; x. 
152.3 = AV. i. 21. 3 = SV. ii. 1217; also TS. i. 6. 12. 5 vz vrtrdsya 
hanu ruja. Elsewhere Vala is treated in the same way; e. g. 
RV. iv. 50. 5 vadlam ruroja; RV. vi. 39. 2 rujad...vi vdlasya 
sanum; AV. xix. 28. 3 hrdéh sapatnanam bhindhi ’ndra iva 
virujan valém. At RV. x. 49. 6 sé... déasam vrtraha ’rujam, 
and AV. iv. 24. 2 yé (sc. indro) danavanadm balam arurdja, the 
same theme is treated. At RV. vi. 22. 6 the words rijo vi drdha 
express essentially the same thing, the cleaving of the clouds; cf. 
also vii. 75. 7; Vili. 45. 13; ix. 34.1. At RV. vi. 32. 2 we have 
rujad Gdrim (cf. i. 72. 2); at RV. vi. 61. 2 arujat sinu girinam. 
Again, of Indra it is said, RV. x. 84. 3 rujén... catran; RV. i. 
102.4= AV. vii. 50. 4 pra ¢dtrinamh maghavan visnya ruja. 
Every additional example strengthens the impression that rujanah 
originally stood in agreement with indragairuh, the subject of the 
sentence, and we are at once led to the emendation rujdnah 
‘broken’ in the sense of a passive; cf. Delbriick, Altindische 
Syntax, p. 264. But why should the correctly accented and 
easily intelligible rujanadh have given way to this discordant /ectio 
difficillima with anomalous accent? The sense, too, is tauto- 
logical in the extreme: ‘Vrtra having been broken was crushed.’ 

The root vj is employed very frequently in connection with 
parts of the body. Thus we have above the expressions v7 
vrtraésya hand ruja; vi vrtram parvagd rujan; rijad...vt 
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valasya sanum. Ina different connection we have AV. ix. 8. 13, 
figuratively, yah simanamh virujadnti mardhanam praty arsanih 
‘the pains which break the crown of the head and the head’; 
AV. ix. 8.18 yah... paring virujanti; CB. iv. 5. 2. 3 virujya 
¢roni. At Ram. iii. 72. 20 we have paksatundanakhaih ... 
gatrany adrujata; at Har. 5694 standn Grujya. With this use are 
related the very common expressions like mukha-ruj ‘pain in the 
mouth,’ Varah. Br. S. 5. 82; drg-ruj, ibid. 104. 5; akgi-ruj, ibid. 
51.11; 104. 16; metra-ruj, AK. iii. 4. 26. 203, ‘pain in the eyes’; 
pir¢va-ruj, Sucruta i. 165. 9, ‘pain in the side’; /alafe ca ruja 
jajne, Ram. iii. 29. 15; ¢ivo-ruj, Varah. Brh. S. 53. 111; ¢iro- 
vuja, Mahabh. iii. 16829; ¢zvaso ruja, ibid. 16816. 

My suggestion, now, is that rujanah is a compound of a deriv- 
ative of the root ru7 with some designation of a part of the body. 
It might be = rujén4 + Gs ‘having a broken mouth’; but it seems 
even more likely to be rujdndé+mnds ‘nose.’ This would yield 
*vrujananas, changed by dissimilation (haplology) to rujands.' 
The word would then mean ‘with broken nose.’ In stanza 7 of 
the same hymn the statement is made that Vrtra was broken into 
many small pieces: purutra vrird agayad vyastah; which augurs 
that his nose was not spared in the general catastrophe. Humor- 
ous (to our feeling) descriptions of Vrtra’s discomfiture abound 
in the Brahmanas. Thus the Maitr. S. iv. 7. 4 (p. 97, 1. 18), using 
this very verb vuj, says: indro vai vrtram ahans tasya yan 
mirdhanam udarujat sa dronakalago ’bhavat ‘Indra slew Vrtra; 
when he broke open his head that became a soma-bucket.’ Cf. 
the variant of this story, TS. vi. 5.9.1, and see CB. i. 6. 3. 16. 
The falling away of Vrtra’s eye-ball is another instance of the 
attention that is paid to Vrtra’s separate remains after he has 
been dispatched by Indra (see above, p. 406). 

This explanation, at any rate, yields good sense, and accounts 
for the anomalous (bahuvrihi) accentuation of vujands. The 
stem 2ds ‘nose’ does not occur out of composition, but it seems 
to be fairly certain in an@s, RV. v. 29. 10: anaso désyanr amrno 
vadhéna. The padapatha divides an-dso, and both the Petersburg 
lexicons and Grassmann follow, translating the word by ‘without 
face or mouth.’ Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, II 109, translates ‘with 


1See the note on haplology at the end of this article. A bahuvrihi with a 
participle in ma as the first member we have in dadr¢and-pavi, yuyujand-saptt 
(Whitney, Sk. Gr.?, §1299 ¢); cf. also uttand-hasta, uttand-pad. The participle 
rujand is to be regarded as belonging to the root-aorist ; cf. ib., $840, 6. 
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your weapon you slew the noseless Dasyu,’ having in mind the 
flat-nosed aborigines. Cf. also his remarks in the notes, vol. V, 
p- 95. The same interpretation was advanced previously by 
Max Miiller: see Ad. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 59, 
note. Especially on the second assumption (rujanah = ruja- 
ndnah) it is easy to understand how the composite character of 
the word might have been forgotten, and the earliest interpreters 
driven to propositions entirely out of accord with the rest of the 
sentence and with reasonable sense. 


Note on Haplology and Haplography. 


Cases of haplology are by no means so rare in the older 
language as would appear from the very few instances that are 
usually reported. Whitney, Sk. Gr.’, §1021 4, mentions zvédhyai 
for *iradh-ddhydai, and this is the sole example in illustration of 
the process mentioned by Brugmann, Grundriss, I 484. Other 
examples, in addition to uloka for *ulu-loka from uru-loka (see 
the next article), are: madiugha ‘sweet-wood, licorice’ for 
*madhu-dugha, *madhugha, with loss of aspiration, both inter- 
mediate forms being found occasionally in the MSS; see e. g. 
Kaug. 35. 21, note 9; “rcé and ¢rica for *try-rca ‘a group of 
three stanzas’ (so already Yaska, Nir. iii. 1); Atranméya for 
*hiranya-maya ‘golden,’ where the loss of the first _ya by dissim- 
ilation operates across the syllable ma'; ¢usmayé for *¢usma- 
maya, TS. ii. 2. 12. 4, ‘fiery,’ which the Petersburg lexicon erro- 
neously regards as the corruption of a theoretical *¢usmya; 
¢gévrdha for *¢eva-vrdha ‘kindly, friendly’ (Grassmann) ; sédas- 
pati for *sddasaspéti ‘protector of home’: compounds with pdt 
having two accents regularly exhibit a genitive as the first 
member: ¢ubhds-pati, br’ has-pati, brdhmanas-pati, and by imita- 
tion vénas-pali, jas-padti, rdthas-pdti; ¢irsakti ‘headache’ may 
stand for ¢irsa-sakti ‘affection of the head’ from root sac in the 
sense of ‘fasten upon’; cf. AV. i. 12. 3, where ¢irsakti and sac 
occur together alliteratively. The last example is by no means 
certain. There is correlation, surely, between this phenomenon 
and the gliding over of causatives like Asayaydmi, etc., to the 
p-type: ksapaydmi, etc.; cf. also the change of rohayami of the 
Mantras to ropéyami in the Brahmanas. 


1The establishment thus of a guasi-stem Aivan- has produced the secondary 
adjective stems, also meaning ‘golden,’ Aivaném and hiranvatt; see Wacker- 
nagel, Altindische Grammatik, vol. I, p. 280. 
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Since the above was written Sanskrit grammar has been 
permanently enriched by the publication of the first volume of 
Wackernagel’s substantial and scholarly Altindische Grammatik. 
In §241 (pp. 278-80) the present subject is dealt with, and closely 
related phenomena are discussed also in §53 (p. 59). Wacker- 
nagel adds a number of examples to those given above, not all of 
which, from the nature of the subject, are equally secure. Espe- 
cially the derivation of afz/va ‘participation’ from api-pitvd’ needs 
to be canceled. There is no suffix -fzfvé: the words ending in 
this way are compounds of zt ‘food,’ and are restricted to the 
metrical language, which does not exhibit afzfvg at all; see Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soc. XVI 24 ff. The formation of afz-tvé is illustrated 
by ¢at-tva ‘thus-ness’: it is an abstract from afz ‘too,’ meaning 
‘too-ness’ (participation); cf. expressions like dé tasya vacy Gpi 
bhagé asti, RV. x. 71. 6; astv eva me ’pi prasute bhagah, CB. iv. 
1. 2. 6.2 On the other hand, we may note in addition pag ydh for 
pasyayoh, RV. ix. 102. 2; kanikrat for kaénikradat, nom. sing. 
masc. of the participle of the intensive from the root rand 
‘shout,’ RV. ix. 63. 20; gru-musti ‘full fist,’ TS. v. 4. 5. 2, 3, for 
gurumusti, Maitr. S. iii. 3.6; didhitam for didhiyatham, AV. ii. 
12.5; pratistha- and pratistha- for pratitistha- and pratitistha-, 
Bohtlingk, Berichte der K6nig]. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, April 23, 1891; possibly the proper name sébhari for 
saho-bhari (Aufrecht, ZDMG. XLV 305), remembering that d% 
was under certain conditions not very different in pronunciation 
from h (jabhéra, jarbhur, etc.); valmi-kalpa, probably for 
valmika-kalpa, cited in the Cabdakalpadruma as one of the 30 
days which make up a month of Brahma’; prokgyasz, future for 
proksigyast, Ram. ii. 44. 23 (cf. Pet. Lex., vol. I, col. 865) ; 
possibly Aaryukia for pdriyukta, AV. iv. 19. 2, according to 
Sayana’s explanation (viniyukia ’s?).4 Here finally belongs the 
discussion of the interesting word dAfjvan, in the formula ksuro 
bhrjvan chandas, TS. iv. 3.12. 3. The parallel texts, e. g. VS. 
xv. 4; CB. viii. 5. 2. 4; MS. ii. 8. 7, etc., read kguro bhraja¢g 
(Shrjag) chandas. Whatever the relation of the variants in this 


‘According to Zubaty in the Proceedings of the Bohemian Academy of 
Sciences, 1892, p. 10; Wackernagel, Pp. 279. 

? The derivation of sana ‘moment’ from zkgana ‘glance’ (Wackernagel, p. 
61) seems to me very unlikely: it is more like to come from égana ‘ blow’; cf. 
German ‘auf einem schlag,’ French ‘tout d’un coup.’ 

*See Pet. Lex., s. v. Aalpa 2) d. 

*Cf. Sacred Books of the East, vol. XLII, p. 398. 
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formula to one another may be, there can be no doubt that 
bhrjvan in the TS. is a reduction of bhurijvdn, a derivative with 
suffix vant from dhuri7: the expression kguro bhrjvdn* means 
therefore ‘the razor with the strop’; cf. Pischel, Vedische Studien, 
I, pp. 239-43." 

That the tendency towards haplology and haplography exer- 
cises a corrupting influence on textual tradition need hardly be 
stated. In Ap. Cr. xi. 12. 3 all MSS write cakrima for ca 
cakrima; in AV. xix. 68.1 all MSS write dvyasag ca for dvya- 
casag ca; in Ait. Br. vii. 13. 14. the expression ifi ha sma akhyaya 
is to be restored to zt ha smadsma akhyaya ‘having thus narrated 
to him’; in Ait. Br. iii. 30. 2 vaci kalpayigyans is perhaps to be 
emended to vécz cikalpayigyans (desiderative), according to the 
note in Aufrecht’s edition, p. 430. In the light of these phe- 
nomena we can understand the defective pada AV. vii. 81. 1° vigua 
nyo bhivana vicaste, when compared with RV. x. 85. 18° viguany 
anyé bhivana ’bhicdste. The more noteworthy cases of haplog- 
raphy in the MSS of the Kaucika-sitra are gathered in the 
introduction to the edition, p. 1xi. 


IV.—THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF z/oké.® 


The various essays on this expression are instructive alike for 
the keen philological insight and the inadequate grammatical 
propositions of their authors. The expression is distinctively an 
archaism in the literature. In the first eight mandalas of the RV. 
the word /Joké occurs only twice without the w preceding: vi. 47. 
8; viii. 100. 12.4 With antecedent wz the occurrences are i. 93. 6; 
li. 30. 6; iii. 2.9; 29.8; 37. 11; iv. 17.17; Vv. 1.6; 4.11; Vi. 23. 


1 Neither 64#/van nor bhurijvan are mentioned in the lexicons. 

*I would warn philologists not thoroughly acquainted with the Vedic 
language against copying Grassmann’s statement in his lexicon, p. 1.415%, that 
acicnat, RV. vii. 28. 3, stands for a¢ignathat: the form is a regular reduplicated 
root-aorist ; see Whitney, Sk. Gr.?, §867. I see also no sufficient reason for 
regarding the form santa, RV. i. 134. 5, as an abbreviation of isananta, since 
the stem zga- is well authenticated: the occurrence of the form zsananféa in the 
same verse renders it likely that the use of the two stems is intentional; cf. 
Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, V 269, 641. 

% An abstract of this paper was printed in the Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., April, 
1893 (Journal, vol. XVI, pp. xxxv ff.). 

‘Correct, accordingly, Bollensen in ZDMG. XXIII 607, who claims that 
there is no occurrence of /okd unpreceded by w in the first eight books; and 
Max Miller, Vedic Hymns, SBE., vol. XXXII, p. Ixxv, who notes only viii. 
100, 12, 
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33 73. 23 Vil. 20. 2; 35. 5; 60.9; 84. 2; 99.4; viii. 15. 4 (here 
u loka-krinim). In the ninth book there are two occurrences of 
simple Joka, ix. 113. 7,9; and three of « lokd, ix. 2.8 (u loka- 
krinuim); 86. 21 (u lokakr't); 92. 5 (u lokém). In the tenth 
book there are six occurrences of u loké: x. 13. 2; 16.4; 30.7; 
104. 10; 133. I (# lokakr’t); 180. 3; and three occurrences of 
simple /oké: x. 14. 9; 85. 27; 90. 14. In addition the tenth 
book, and that alone, begins to produce compounds in which Joké 
is the final member: urilokam, in x. 128. 2; jivalokdm, in x. 18. 
8; and patilokém, in x. 85. 43. This shows, on the whole, a 
perceptible growth of /oké at the expense of u /okd in the ninth 
and tenth books; and the AV. continues boldly in the same 
direction. Here Joké occurs so often as to render a count useless, 
but « Joké occurs only three times, in one hymn of the Yama- 
book, xviii. 4. 11, 44, 71, in the obviously archaizing phrase 
suky' tam u lokém. Ido not count three other occurrences which 
coincide with the RV.—namely, vii. 84. 2 = RV. x. 180. 3; xviii. 
2,8=RV. x. 16. 4; xviii. 3. 38= RV. x. 13. 2. The AV. 
abounds also in compounds in which Joka forms the second 
member; see Index Verborum, p. 257a. In the Yajus-texts, 
both « Joké and Joké occur; but we have no means of controlling 
their frequency or proportion. We have suratha u loké in VS. 
xii. 35 = TS. iv. 2. 3. 2= MS. ii. 7.10; CB. vi. 8. 2. 37; sukr’tam 
u lokém in VS. xviii. 52 = TS. iv. 7. 13. 1 = MS. ii. 12. 3; and in 
VS. xviii. 58; CB. ix. 5. 1.45; svam u lokam, TAit. Ar. vi. 5. 1. 
The parallel of VS. xviii. 58 in TS. v. 7. 7. 1 has sukr’tasya 
lokém instead of sukr’tam u lokém. That is precisely the favorite 
manner in which the AV. manages to circumvent the archaism ; 
see €. g. iv. 11.6; 14.6; vi. 119. 1; 120. 1; 121. 1, 2; vil. 83. 4; 
xi. 1. 8, 37, etc. In VS. xi. 22=MS. ii. 7. 2 occurs the pada 
dkah si lokam sikrtam prthivyam, which is varied in TS. iv. 1. 2. 
4 to 4kah sé lokam sikriam prthivyah. Both sé and sé are 
modern variants of x; and they testify that the combination z 
loké had become perplexing. It is to be noted also that the 
compound /okakr’?, which is preceded by z in the two sole occur- 
rences in the RV. (ix. 86. 21; x. 133. 1), occurs in other texts 
always without wz: AV. xviii. 3.25; TS. i. 1.12.1; TB. iii. 7. 2. 
10; Acv. Cr. iv. 13. 5. 

Most Vedic scholars have recognized the unusual character of 
u before Joka. In many cases it makes no sense; and in RV. iii. 


1 The same expression occurs in RV. v. 1. 6. 
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2.9; 37. 11; Vv. 4. 11; viii. 15. 4; ix. 2. 8 it stands at the begin- 
ning of a pada, in defiance of the rule that enclitics cannot stand 
at the beginning of any verse-line.' There is no connection from 
which « Joké, regarded as two words, could have propagated 
secondarily’; hence all the interpreters have agreed to assume 
uloké as a single word, misunderstood by the padapatha and the 
Praticakhya of the RV., owing to the occurrence of /oka in the 
same text. 

Adalbert Kuhn, Indische Studien, I 350 ff., after comparing 
loké with Lith. and Old Pruss. /aukas, Lettish /auko, all meaning 
‘open space, field,’ Low Germ. ouch, lich ‘village,’ derives the 
word from Sk. uri, edpi-s, and sees in the wa trace of the fuller 
form of the stem, which was lost for reasons not stated. Roth, 
in his Erlauterungen zum Nirukta, p. 34, thinks that u of uloké 
may be the rest of the preposition ud (ul-loké). The Pet. Lex. 
suggests that the word is a derivative from the root ruc ‘shine,’ 
preceded by a preposition uz, a reduced form of ava. Bollensen, 
ZDMG. XVIII 607 ff., XXII 580, derives it from an adjective 
*urv-anc, through the weak stem *urvac, extended into an a-stem 
*urvaka, *uroka. Ascoli, Corsi di Glottologia, p. 236 (German 
translation, p. 195); Fick, Vergleichendes Worterbuch (al! edi- 
tions: fourth, vol. I, p. 122), and Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus, II 
220, assume a phonetic development of x out of the initial 2 
Grassmann modifies the view of the Pet. Lex. by supposing a 
reduplicated stem *ruroka which lost the 7 of the reduplicating 
syllable. Finally Aufrecht, ZDMG. XLII 152, assumes that 
uloké is reduced from uru-loké. 

The germ of what seems to us the true explanation is contained 
in Kuhn’s and Aufrecht’s views: there is some connection 
between u/oké and the word ur. The following statements and 
conclusions were written out without a knowledge of Aufrecht’s 
brief note, and the independent arrival of both of us at the same 
result may impart an element of security to the construction. 
We may assume the simple stem /oké, and a descriptive com- 


1Hence the Rigveda-Prati¢akhya (978), which, like the padapatha, regards 
win these cases as the particle, is led to insert a special provision exempting 
# from the law of enclitics: anudattam tu padadiu novarjam vidyate padam ‘no 
unaccented word is found at the beginning of a pada except w.’ 

2A somewhat mechanical propagation of the particle « must be assumed 
for its persistent occurrence after infinitives in -tav@i (-tavé u), and the double 
accent of these infinitives seems to be due to the increment produced by this 
enclisis. 
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pound uruloké, changed by assimilation of the linguals to *x/u- 
loké' and by haplology to u/oké. Naturally, after the loss of one 
of the syllables, the origin of the word was forgotten, and the 
padakara, perplexed by the existence of the simple word /oké, 
construed x as the particle. 

The Vedic poets themselves had lost all knowledge of the 
composite character of the word; but the expression wloké 
clearly betrays its elective affinity for the word wr, which 
pret occurs as its predicate; e.g. RV. i. 93. 6; vi. 23. 7; 

. 33. 5; 60.9; 84. 2; 99. 4; x. 180. 3. The case is therefore 
one of the unconscious doubling of equivalent linguistic elements ; 
the first x7 having been exhausted by its phonetic fate, a second 
uru is put into requisition; its fitness as a predicate of /oké 
(uloké) has not passed by.” But there appears to be a certain 
shyness in putting uwvz near uloké; in all cases where the two 
occur together, ur stands at the beginning and w/oké at the end 
of the pada; e. g. i..93. 6 urim yajnaya cakrathur u lokam. So 
also vi. 23. 7; Vil. 35. 5; 60.9; 84. 2; 99. 4; X. 180. 3. 

The occurrence of the dm. Aey. urdloka in RV. x. 128. 2= AV. 
v. 3. 3=TS. iv. 7. 14. 1, does not stand in the way of the 
assumed phonetic process. In the first place, the word occurs in 
the tenth book, and we may assume that the phonetic law had 
ceased to operate. Further, the cases are not the same: *uruloké 
changed to u/oké is a karmadharaya, and accordingly oxytone; 
uriloka is a bahuvrihi in both function and accentuation. It is 
quite likely that the identical grave intonation of the two similar 
first syllables in urulok& favored a process of dissimilation 
uncalled for by the two initial syllables of urdokam, contrasted as 
they were by accent and perhaps also by syllabification (ur-u/-o0- 
kd; but u-ri-lo-ka). But there seems to be also a chronological 
difference; since the AV., though it does not directly compound 
uru and loké, places them closely together, e. g. ix. 2. 11 uri 
lokim akaram méhyam edhatim; xii. 1. 1 uruim lokém prthivi 
nah krnotu; see also xiv. 1. 58; xviii. 2. 20. And so also in later 


1See Bechtel, Ueber gegenseitige Assimilation und Dissimilation der beiden 
Zitterlaute, pp. 45 ff. 

*Cf. cases like prtszigu ‘in battles,’ with double loc. plur. ending su. This 
is rendered possible by a compound like présu-tir, where préisu may have been 
felt as a stem-form. Similarly patsutds ‘at the feet’ and patsutah-ct ‘lying at 
the feet’; comparatives and superlatives like ¢vesthatama, nedisthatama; Pali 
gerunds like abhiruyhitud from abhiruyha = Sk. abhiruhya; ogayhitva from 
ogayha = Sk. avagahya; see Kuhn, Pali-grammatik, p. 120. 
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Vedic texts, e. g. Ap. Cr. v. 2.4; 3.1 (urum no lokam). The 
RV., as indicated above, avoids this, and exhibits in its place six 
occurrences of the type uriim... ulokdm, e.g. vii. 84. 2 urivmh 
na indrah krnavad u lokém. Each expression is typical for the 
text from which it is quoted. 


V.—ON THE GROUP OF VEDIC WORDS ENDING IN -gva AND 
-gvin, WITH NOTES ON vignu, is-kar AND adhrigu.’ 


In 1852 Professor Roth, in his note on Nirukta xi. 9 (p. 149), 
said somewhat as follows: “The suffix -gva is to be found outside 
of zavagva and its correspondent dagagva only in efagva and 
atithigva. An extension of it seems to be -gviz in gatagvin. If 
we look for a unity of meaning for the suffix in all these forma- 
tions, we must assume for it, as well as for the related suffix -gz, 
which occurs in a considerable number of compounds, a broad 
meaning, something like ‘having the kind, form, number of.’” 
And further, “ zavagva und dagagva konnte die ‘ Neuner, Zehner,’ 
d. h. die Glieder einer soviele Theile zahlenden Gemeinschaft, 
etagva ein buntgearteter, ¢atagvin hundertfach sein.” The 
suggestion of a similar view may be found also in Benfey’s 
glossary to the Sama-Veda, s. v. efagva and navagva, Ludwig’s 
translations are along the same line; see, for instance, RV. i. 159. 
5 (171); viii. 45. 11 (603). Grassmann in his concordance essays 
to lend etymological support to this kind of construction by 
assuming a stem -gva ‘coming,’ from a root gud ‘to come,’ an 
‘older’ form of the root gd, having in mind doubtless the labio- 
velar forms of the root in Baivw, venio, etc.?; cf. his somewhat 
similar misconception of the interrogative stem zu (s. v.). It is 
good at times to listen attentively to the protests of phonetic 
experience. Why should the z-element of the I.E. root 2*é 
loom up in Sanskrit in this rather obscure set of words, being lost 
in the verbal forms, and in all other roots which contain a labio- 
velar media? It is, however, not worth while to discuss subtle 
phonological questions in this connection, since a correct philo- 
logical interpretation of these suffixes obviates the necessity of 


1First read before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association, March 17, 
1893; see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. XII, No. 105, p.go. An 
abstract of the paper was published in the Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., March, 1894; 
Journal, vol. XVI, pp. cxxiii ff. 

2 Cf. for a similar derivation Yaska’s Nir. xi. 19, and the commentators in the 
train of that author; e. g. Mahidhara at VS. xix. 50. 
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stepping outside of ordinary grammatical experiences. The 
stems are -gv-a and -gv-im;-and gu is the well-known weakest 
stem-form of go ‘cow.’ 

The word ¢ata-gv-in speaks most plainly ; it means ‘ possessing, 
or consisting of, a hundred cows,’ and one needs but to present 
the five passages in which the word occurs to put the question as 
a whole upon a firm basis: RV. i. 159. 5 ‘To us, O heaven and 
earth, give wealth rich in goods, containing a hundred cattle 
(¢gatagvinam)’?; iv. 49. 4 rayimh gatagvinam d¢gvavantam sahas- 
rinam. And again: viii. 45. 11 ‘going easily, O thou to whom 
belongs the press-stone (Indra), rich in horses, having a hundred 
cows’ (d¢vavantah gatagvinah); ix. 65. 17 ¢atagvinam gdvam 
pésam svdgvyam ; ix. 67.6 ¢gatagvinam rayim gémantam agvinam ; 
cf. in general RV. ix. 62. 12. 

The word ¢ata-gv-in does not differ in structure fundamentally 
from sapfé-gu in RV. x. 47.6 pré saptégum ... brhaspdtim matir 
Gcha jigati ya angirasé...asmadbhyam citrém vrsanam rayimn 
dah ‘our prayer goes forth to Brhaspati, the Angiras, who gives 
(or obtains) seven cows,’ who shall furnish us varied powerful 
wealth.’ The words sapfdégu and rayim in the relation of cause 
and effect are obviously parallel to ¢atagvinam and rayim. And 


in Gaut. Dharmag. xviii. 26, 27; Manu xi. 14; Mahabh. xiii. 3742, 
¢gatagu and sahasragu are later representatives of such formation ; 
cf. also ekagu, Vait. Sa. 24. 20. But the additional suffix -zz 
(¢ata-gu-in) does impart to the word a more general adjectival 
value, rendered with difficulty in English by ‘hundred-cow-like’ ; 
and, at any rate, the word is on the road to a meaning like 


1 Here Sayana, with complete insight, ¢atasamkhyakagavadivicistam. 

? Ludwig’s translation of saftdgu as a proper name hangs by the slender 
thread of the. tradition of the Sarvanukramani, which ascribes the hymn to 
Saptagu Angirasa (cf. also Sadgurucisya, p. 152). Grassmann translates: 
“Zum Brhaspati der fahrt mit sieben Rindern.” But Brhaspati does not 
anywhere ride with seven cattle, as may be gathered negatively from Naigh. 
i. 15, where the teams of the gods are grouped together and Brhaspati’s is 
described as vigvarapah. Brhaspati Aiigirasa is designated as saptdgu because 
_ he and the Afigirases obtain the mythical cows. So RV. i. 62. 3 ¢udrasyé 
"ngirasam ce’stiu... bfhaspdtir bhindd ddrim viddd gth‘ At the wish of Indra 
and the Angirases Brhaspati cleft the rock and obtained the cattle.’ Cf. also 
ii. 23. 18; x. 108. 6, 8, 10,11; and in general x. 67. In Taitt. Ar, iii. 9.1; 
Vait. Si. 15. 3; Gop. Br. ii. 2.9; Ap. Cr. xi. 3.14 we have the statement that 
dhena is the wife of Brhaspati (dhena brhaspateh patni); and this conception 
also is founded upon the myth which makes Indra, or Brhaspati, liberate the 
cows (RV. iii. 34. 3; x. 43. 6). 
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‘hundredfold’ even in RV. ix. 65.17 ¢atagvinam rayim gémantam, 
where ¢atagvinam is sufficiently faded and generalized to admit 
of the additional gémantam. This is therefore not precisely 
tautological; the expression as it stands is to be rendered ‘hun- 
dredfold wealth abounding in cattle.’ And so the poet finds it 
possible in RV. viii. 1. 9 to address Indra thus: yé ¢e sdénti daga- 
gvinah ¢atino yé sahasrinah . .. ‘with thy horses in tens, hundreds 
and thousands !’? 

The proper name atithigvé has, so far as is known, never been 
translated. Grassmann’s -gva ‘going’ does not yield appreciable 
sense. If we analyze structurally atzthi-gv-4 ‘he who has or 
offers a cow for the guest,’ ‘he who is hospitable,’ we have a 
normal compound, normal sense, and a valuable glimpse of 
Vedic house-practices, known hitherto only in the Brahmanas 
and Satras. At the arghya-ceremony, which is performed on 
the arrival of an honored guest, the ‘preparation’ of a cow is the 
central feature. The technical expression is gam kurute; see 
Cafkh. Gr. ii. 15. 1; Acv. Gr. i. 24. 30, 31; Par. i. 3. 26, 30; 
Gobh. iv. 10.1; Ap. Gr. v. 13.15; Hir. Gr. i. 13. 10; Apast. Dh. 
ii. 4. 8. 5. In TS. vi. 1. 10. 1 the ceremony goes by the name 
go-argha. There is no reason why this simple and natural 
practice should not be reflected by the hymns, and it*comports 
with the character of Atithigva as a generous giver; cf. atithigvd- 
sya vadhah in vi. 47. 22; ahdém (sc. indro) gungiubhyo atithiguém 
iskaram igamh nd vrtratiram vikgi dharayam in x. 48.8; divoda- 
saya daguge atithigvaya ini. 130.7. Cf. also similar statements 
in reference to descendants of Atithigva (@/ithigvd) in viii. 68. 16, 
17. The adjective atithin is a dm. dey. in RV. x. 68. 3; it occurs 


1The Homeric bahuvrihi compounds reooapa-fo(F)-co¢ ‘worth four steers,’ 
and similarly évved-, dwdexd-, éetxood-, éxatéu-Bowc, suggest, along with the 
Vedic words, that the I.E. word géu- was a prominent unit of count. The 
weak stem gw at the end of a possessive compound appears in éxatéuBy, which 
almost reflects a possible Vedic *ata-gv-d ‘a body of hundred cows or steers.’ 
éxatéuByn has undergone a somewhat similar fate with ¢afagvén; it means 
originally ‘a sacrifice of a hundred steers,’ but the meaning of its component 
parts must have been thoroughly lost sight of before Peleus, Il. xxiii. 146, 
could promise a hecatomb of fifty rams; cf. also the ratpwy re kai apvedv 
éxaréuBn, Od. i. 25, and the éxatéuBy tabpwvr 70 aiyév, Il. i. 315. In a different 
way the meaning has faded out of fov- in Bovxddoc, so as to enable it to appear 
in the compound immo ovxddoc ‘horse-herd.’ Another type and use of numerals 
in composition with the stem gédu is exhibited in the Phrygian proper name 
Oxrayé¢ (cf. sapidgu, and navagvd, dagagvd, below); see Bezz. Beitr. X 196; 
Indog. Anzeig. II 15. 
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in the expression atithinir gah; and, whatever it may mean, it 
suggests forcibly the proper name in question. The rendering of 
atithin by ‘wandering,’ as given by the Petersburg lexicons and 
Grassmann, is based upon the supposed etymology (root a/ 
‘wander’), and reflects the vagueness usual with such interpreta- 
tions. Ludwig’s translation (972): ‘wie gaste kommend,’ is a 
compromise between the etymology and the ordinary meaning of 
Gtithit. The passage in question reads: sddhvarya atithinir igira 
sparhth suvérna anavadyériupah, bthaspatih padrvatebhyo vitirya 
nir ga ape yavam iva sthivibhyah ‘Brhaspati has divided out like 
barley from bushels the (rain-)cows, propitious to the pious,’ fit 
for guests, strong, desirable, beautiful in color, faultless in form, 
after having conquered them from the clouds.’ The proper 
name atithi-gv-4 means therefore precisely one who has or offers 
atithinir gah, ‘cows fit for guests.’ 

It seems scarcely possible to hesitate, after these considerations, 
when we come to analyze the words névagva and dégagva. 
Whatever their precise meaning, they also are bahuvrihi com- 
pounds, containing the stem gw- ‘cow,’ as was foreshadowed by 
Bergaigne, La Religion Védique, II 145. The proof may be 
rendered on the severest technical grounds. As the outflow of 
Indra’s supreme power to obtain the cows (waters) from the 
mountains (clouds), the same capacity appears delegated to 
Brhaspati, frequently with the. qualifying attribute Angiras or 
Aiigirasa; next, to the Afigirases themselves; further, to the 
Navagvas and Dagagvas, who are also frequently designated as 
Angiras; and finally, to Sarama in the specific character as a 
messenger of Indra. Brhaspati Afigirasa is designated as saptdégu 
in x. 46.7; in ii, 23. 18 we have gévam gotrém uddsrjo yad 
angirah ...bfhaspate (cf. gotrabhid in st. 3). Indra, the Angiras, 
Brhaspati and Sarama appear in the same exploit in i. 62. 3; cf. 
in general the hymns x. 67 and 108. It is worth while to group 
together the statements of this sort which concern the Navagvas 
and Dagagvas: RV. x. 62.6, 7 ndvagvo ni dégagvo dngira- 
stamo...indrena yuja nih srjanta...vrajém gémantam; v. 


1 sadhvary&, rendered by the padapatha into sadhu-aryth, a am. Arey. I have 
found it difficult to suppress the belief that the word originally was sd adhvaryé, 
contracted metrically into sAdhvaryth, sd referring to bfhaspdtih and ddhvaryéh 
meaning ‘fit for the sacrifice.’ Since adhvaryé, according to this division, is 
likewise a az, Aey., it may have embarrassed the padakara sufficiently to have 
led him to the division into sédhu and arya, 
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29. 12 ndvagvasah sutésomasa indram dédgagvaso abhy 
arcanty arkaih, gadvyam cid urvim...ndrah...dpavran; v. 
45. 7 anunod dtra hdstayato ddrir arcan yéna déga masé néva- 
guah, rlém yati saréma ga avindad viguani satya ngirag cakara 
‘the press-stone here, using which the Navagvas gave praise for 
ten months, sounded strongly. Going the correct way Sarama 
found the cows; Afigiras performed all things correctly.’ And 
similarly x. 108. 8... dugiraso névagvah, t4 elém arvém vi 
bhajanta génam; iii. 39. 5 stkha ha ydtra stkhibhir ndvagvair 
abhijniv @ sdtvabhir ga anugmdn. Note also the more general 
relation of xévagva in ix. 108. 4 to gah in st. 6; of ndvagvah to 
gopdm in x. 61. 10'; and of dégagvah to géarnasa in ii. 34. 12, 
and compare the statement i. 62. 4, where the cows are implied 
clearly enough. In these passages the poet, at any rate, must be 
conscious of a relation between the element -gva and the stem go 
or its derivatives. Without entering here upon a complete dis- 
cussion of all the mythological ideas involved (cf. Bergaigne, La 
Religion védique, II 307 ff.), it seems to me that we must choose 
one of two interpretations of -gvé in these two names. Either 
the Navagvas and Dacagvas are heavenly assistants of Indra or 
Brhaspati who distinguished themselves in these exploits by 
obtaining or freeing nine or ten of the cloud-cows; or, like the 
Angiras, they are mythical sacrificers* who, by giving nine or ten 
cows, strengthen Indra or Brhaspati in his attacks upon the cloud- 
_cows. In fact, the name seems to carry a changeable force, 
involving both aspects, just as the epithet sapfdégu, applied to 
Brhaspati in x. 47. 6, clearly implies his participation in the 
heavenly exploit, and at the same time the generous bestowal of 
cattle upon the reverent sacrificer who praises him with songs. 
But even a future modification of this view cannot impair the 
fundamental fact that these words are possessive compounds with 
stem gu- as their second members. 

The ending -gva occurs in one other word, @fagva. Grass- 
mann, under the coercion of his theory that gva = ga ‘go,’ trans- 
lates it by “coming quickly, hurrying”; the Petersburg lexicons 


1Cf. Ludwig’s translation (997). 

2See especially RV. ii. 34. 12; AV. xviii. 3. 20. In AV. xiv. 1. 56 the 
ndvagva seem even to have reduced themselves to earthly sacrificers, or to 
earthly bestowers of cows: sdkhibhir ndvagvaih seems to mean secondarily (cf. 
RV. iii. 39. 5 for its primary value) ‘with friends that bring nine cows as a 
present.’ But the Atharvan stanza smacks of adaptation; it seems to have 
been primarily a drahmodya dealing with Usas (yd). 
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by “bunt schimmernd”; Ludwig at i. 115. 3 (128) by “schil- 
lernd,” but at vii. 70. 2 (54) and viii. 59. 7 (613) by the proper 
name Etagva, a makeshift clearly indicative of embarrassment. 
Sayana’s comments, especially at i. 115. 3, do not present any- 
thing tenable so far as -gva is concerned. The interpretation of 
-gva becomes simple enough if we follow the lead of the other 
words of the group; it contains the stem gz ‘cow’ in the sense 
of ‘ray’; éfagva means ‘having bright rays,’ and so ‘shining 
brightly.’ In v. 80. 2-4 Usas is spoken of as follows: drhadratha 
...¢8a gébhir arunébhir yujinad...vyéni bhavati; the cows 
can scarcely refer to anything but rays, or sheets of light. The 
two words gébhir and vyéni contain the stems which enter into 
the composition of éa-gv-a. The identification of the bright 
streaks of light at dawn with cows yoked to the chariot of Aurora 
is even clearer at i. 92. 2 dd apaptann arun& bhandvo vrtha svayijo 
ga ayuksata; at i. 124.11 yunkté gévam arunanam dnikam; and 
at vi. 64. 3 véhanti sim arunaso riganto gavah; cf. Naigh. i. 15 
arunyo gava ugasah. Hence Usas is spoken of in v. 64. 7 as 
rigad-go (uchantyam...vriéigadgavi), a bahuvrihi like é/agva; 
cf. her epithets r/gatpagu in v. 75.9 and régadvatsa in i. 113. 2, 
and in general i. 62. 5; 71.13; 124.5; Vii. 75.73 79.2; X.127.8. 

The first passage in which é@fagva occurs, RV. i. 115, 3, reads 
thus: dhadra d¢va haritah stiryasya citré étagva anumadyasah. 
The arvitah are defined by the commentator at Naigh. i. 15 (Bibl. 
Ind.) as havitavarna ragmayah pratar adityasya; and by Yaska, 
Nir. iv. 11, as ddityasya ragmayah. The expression haritah 
stiryasya étagvah means therefore primarily ‘the steeds of the 
sun consisting of bright rays.’ In vii. 70. 2 the sacrifice is said 
to yoke the two é/agvd of the Agvins which are easily yoked: 
gharmé ... étagva ... suyija yujanéh. Similarly viii. 59. 7. 
The use of the root yu7 is the same as in RV. i. 92. 2; 124. 11; 
v. 80. 3, where the cows (rays) of Usas are yoked. 


Note on vignu. 


In conclusion a few brief remarks, suggested by the preceding 
investigation: Another case of a word misunderstood as a suffix 
is contained in vignu, the designation of the god. This is either 
given without analysis by the lexicons or is explained as a deriv- 


1Note also the compounds anugna-gu, cita-gu and hima-gu, all of them 
meaning ‘ having cold rays,’ as epithets of the moon; likewise wsna-gu ‘having 
hot rays’ as epithet of the sun. See Ind. Stud. II 261, 283. 
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ative of root vg ‘be active’ (Grassmann, and Whitney, Roots of 
the Sanskrit Language). I would propose to analyze it as vi-snu 
‘crossing the back (of the world, or the earthly regions).’* The 
constant use of the root kram with the preposition vz suggests 
the first part of the compound vi-snu; the second part is illus- 
trated by RV. v. 87. 4 (ddhi gniuibhih), and more clearly by SV. 
li. 1024 yalo vignur vi cakramé prthivya ddhi sinavi(=RV. 
j- 22. 16 with variant, prthivyah sapté dhamabhih). Here the 
words vz and s@mavi furnish the equipment for the naming of the 
sun-god, whose designation by an epithet is paralleled by sévitar: 
each term turns out a specific phase of the sun’s activity, which 
quickly crystallizes into an independent proper name. 


Note on is-kar. 


Conversely, a misunderstanding has given rise to a prefix 73” 
with the root fay (and with no other root) in the sense of 
‘prepare, equip.’ It is important, in the first place, to disabuse 
one’s mind from the suspicion that this prefix is in any way 
connected with the noun 7g ‘food, nourishment.’ This word 
occurs in inflected forms with the verb ar ‘prepare’; so e. g. 
the acc. plur. in the expression, RV. iii. 62. 14, sémo asmdbhyam 
. .. 2as karat ‘Soma shall prepare food for us’; cf. also RV. ix. 
15. 7. The root ar with prefix zs, on the other hand, itself 
governs the accusative; e.g. RV. x. 53. 7 iskrnudhvam racganah 
‘prepare the harness’; or RV. x. 48. 8 ahdin gunigibhyo atithi- 
gvdm igkaram ‘1 have made ready Atithigva for the Guigus.’® 
Even the noun iskarfar governs the accusative: RV. viii. 1. 12; 
20. 26 igkarta vihrutam pinah ‘he heals wounds up again.’ 
There is really no original prefix zg or zs: it has been abstracted 
in this single connection (with root £ar) from combinations like 
Gnigkrta, which was misunderstood to be 4m-is-kria, but is in 
reality 4-27g-kria.* In this way arose the expression zskartaram 


1Cf. Macdonell, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1895, p. 171. 

‘2 The Pet. Lexs. and Grassmann under root 4ar (4r) posit it as a prepositional 
prefix is. 

53Here /karam is in punning juxtaposition with /sam in the next pada, a 
seductive circumstance which the Vedist will estimate at its right value; cf. 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. XLII, index, under ‘ Puns’ and ‘ Alliteration.’ 

*RV. ix. 39. 2. The padakara, as usual, divides dnih-krta. I would note, 
in this connection, two cases of false division of words in the padapatha: 
agner dvena for agné (agnés) rdvena, RV. i. 128.5; and ydd yamdm for yddy 
amdm, AV. vi. 116.1. For the latter see SBE. XLII 457. 
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dniskrtam, RV. viii. 99.8. That 7s+ar is semantically identical 
with ~z7g+ar may be gathered from a comparison of RV. x. 97. 
9 iskrtir nama vo maté with TS. iv. 2. 6. 2 niskrtir nama vo mala. 
We may compare with this English apron, from a naprou (felt to 
be an apron; cf. napkin), and a host of other examples collected 
by Mr. Charles P. G. Scott in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, vol. XXIII, 179 ff. 


Note on adhrigu. 


At the end of the abstract of this paper, as published in the 
Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., the following statement was printed: “The 
difficult word 4dhrigu I shall hope on some other occasion to 
explain as 4-dhrigu ‘not poor, rich, liberal,’ *dhrigu = Avestan 
drighu ‘poor.’ The word is employed as an epithet of both divine 
and human sacrificers; see especially RV. viii. 22. 11; 93. II.” 
Since then there has appeared (1895) Bergaigne’s ‘Quarante 
Hymnes du Rig-Véda’ (edited by Professor Henry), with a note 
on ddhrigu on pp. 114-15. Bergaigne divides the word into 
ddhri+gu, assuming that adhri is ‘not withholding’ (root dhar) 
and gu ‘cow.’ The compound is next translated, ‘qui a une 
vache qui ne retient pas (son lait ?),’ or, preferably, ‘dont la vache 
n’est pas retenue, ne peut pas |’étre.’ It is of interest to note that 
Bergaigne picked out the same two passages (RV. viii. 22. 11; 
93. 11) as those calculated to determine the sense of the word, 
and his final, somewhat uncertain, conclusion does not in effect 
differ very materially from the one advanced by the writer. The 
theory that the word contains the stem gu ‘cow’ was considered 
and rejected by the writer because of the word adhrija, RV. v. 
7-10. This, though it occurs in an obscure passage, seems to be 
contrasted with éprnat ‘not giving (to the priests),’ and invites 
analysis on the same line as édhrigu, i.e. a-dhrija ‘not poor, 
liberal.’ Bergaigne’s analysis of ddhrigu places an impassable 
gap between the two words: according to our analysis the words 
represent two adjective derivatives from the same root: *dhrigu 
and *dhrija are about equal to ér¢é or nadhamana, RV. ii. 12. 6; 
ddhrigu and adhrija are similar to yuktégravan and sutésoma in 
the same stanza. Certainly in viii. 93. 11 ddhrigur jénah has 
this meaning unquestionably. The fact that ddhrigu lapses into 
the declension of go ‘cow’ (nom. plur. édhrigavah) is of little 
importance, because the meaning of the word was sure to suggest 
that stem ; it is worthy of no consideration if, as we assume, it is 
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necessary to explain édhrigu and adhrija in the same way. As 
regards the accentuation of adhrija, cf. ajéra, etc. (Knauer, 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XXVII 7); for édhrigu cf. énrju, etc. (ibid., 
p. 26). Once more, then, édhrigu and adhrija seem to me to 
mean ‘liberal givers (sacrificers),’ used to designate the reciprocal 
relations of the pious sacrificers and the gods who respond with 
their divine gifts, as indicated especially in RV. viii. 22. 11. 


VI.—TRITA, THE SCAPE-GOAT OF THE GODS, IN RELATION TO 
ATHARVA-VEDA Vi. II12 AND 113." 


The legend alluded to in AV. vi. 112 and 113 is stated as follows 
in Maitr. S. iv. 1.9 (p. 12, 1. 2 ff.): “The gods did not find a 
person upon whom they might be able to wipe off from them- 
selves the bloody part of the sacrifice (that is, any one upon 
whom they might transfer their guilt)? Then Agni spake: ‘I 
will create for you him upon whom ye shall wipe off from your- 
selves the bloody part of the sacrifice.’ He threw a coal upon 
the waters; from that Ekata was born. (He threw) a second one 
(dvitiyam) ; from that Dvita (was born). (He threw) a third one 
(¢rliyam) ; from that Trita(was born)... The gods came wiping 
themselves* upon (Ekata, Dvita and Trita); they (in turn) wiped 
themselves upon one who was overtaken by the rising sun, i. e. 
one over whom the sun rises while he is asleep; this one (wiped 
himself) upon one who was overtaken (asleep) by the setting 
sun‘; he upon one afflicted with brown teeth; he upon one with 
diseased nails®; he upon one who had married a younger sister 
before the older one was married; he upon one whose younger 
brother had married before himself; he upon one who had 
married before his older brother; he upon one who had slain a 
man; he upon one who had committed an abortion. Beyond 
him who has committed an abortion the sin does not pass.” ° 


1 An abstract of this paper was published in the Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., March, 
1894 (Journal, vol. XVI, pp. cxix ff.). For the naturalistic origin of Trita see 
Macdonell, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1893, pp. 419 ff. 

2Emend krardm arkgyamahe to krardm marksyamahe with Whitney, Proc. 
Amer. Or. Soc., October, 1887 (Journal, vol. XIII, p. ccxxvi), and Delbriick, 
Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk, p. 23. 

Satimrjanah: the lexicons do not mention this compound of root marj. 

*Cf. AV. vii. 13. 2; Sacred Books of the East, vol. XLII, p. 544 ff. 

5Cf. AV. vii. 65. 3. 

® Because there is no greater sin. In VAsistha’s Dharmagdstra xx. 23 the 
abortionist is placed upon the same plane as the slayer of a Brahman; see the 
version of the legend immediately following. 
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In Tait. Br. iii. 2. 8. 9 ff. the same story is told with variants: 
“ The gods, having brought an oblation, said, ‘Upon whom shall 
we wipe ourselves?’ Then Agni spake, ‘Do ye place forms 
(bodies) into me; I shall beget for you one upon whom ye shall 
wipe yourselves.’ The gods placed forms (bodies) into Agni. 
Hence it is said that Agni is all the divinities. He threw a coal 
upon the waters; from that Ekata was begotten. He threw a 
second one (dvitiyam) ; from that Dvita was begotten. He threw 
a third one (¢rfiyam) ; from that Trita was begotten. The gods 
wiped themselves upon (these) water-sprites (namely, Ekata, 
etc.); they upon one who was overtaken (asleep) by the rising 
sun; he upon one who was overtaken (asleep) by the setting sun ; 
he upon one with diseased nails ; he upon one afflicted with brown 
teeth; he upon one who married a younger sister before the older 
was married; he upon one whose younger brother has married 
before himself; he upon a slayer of a man; he upon a slayer of a 
Brahman. Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does not 
pass.” 

Variants of the story occur also in the Kath. S. xxxi. 7; Kap. 
S. xlvii. 7 (cf. also CB. i. 2. 3. 1 ff; Katy. (r. ii. 5. 26; Mahidhara 
to VS. i. 23; Ap. Cr. i. 25. 15; Parag. Dharm. iv. 23); and 
similar lists of sinful personages may be quoted from a variety of 
Sitras and later Smarta-texts: they have been assembled by 
Professor Delbriick in his monograph, ‘Die indogermanischen 
Verwandschaftsnamen,’ Transactions of the Royal Saxon Aca- 
demy, vol. XI, nr. V, pp. 578 ff. (200 ff. of the reprint)’; cf. also 
Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 315. All those mentioned in the 
lists are obviously regarded as burdened with guilt (ézas); and 
the legend clearly marks them as persons upon whom, therefore, 
the guilt of others may be unloaded, 


1I would remark in passing that the crime of the sinful parents designated 
as agre-didhigu ‘he who marries a younger sister, the older being still unmar- 
ried,’ and didhiga-pati [see Delbriick, l. c., p. 583 (205)], is visited upon their 
son, who goes by the name of daidhigavya, and is typical for a despicable 
inferior person in the formuka ahe ddidhigavya ud atas tistha anyasya sadane sida 
yo ‘smat pakatarah ‘Hey, daidhigavya, get up from here: sit upon the seat of 
another who is inferior to us.’ The formula occurs TS. iii. 2. 4. 4; Katy. Cr. 
ii. 1. 22; Ap. Cr. xii. 20. 8; Kaug. 3. 5; 137. 37; Vait. Si. 1. 20, and is 
employed to clear the seat of the Brahman about to perform a sacrifice from 
an imaginary interloper. There must have been a peculiarly strong stigma 
upon the daidhigavya to cause him to figure in such an exorcism. Cf. also Ait. 
Br. vii. 27. The word is to be added to the list of Hindu designations of 
relationship. 
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Another legend, which reads like a remote echo of the one 
stated above, occurs at CB. i. 2. 3. 1 ff. (cf. SBE. XII 47 ff.). Its 
essence is that Agni, after his three older brothers had worn 
themselves out in the service of the gods—a story upon which 
the Brahmanas are constantly ringing the changes—fied into the 
waters, lest he should succumb to the same fate. But the gods 
discovered him there, and Agni spat upon the waters because 
they had not proved a safe refuge. Thence sprang the Aptya 
(cf. gpya in the account of the Tait. Br. above) deities, Trita, 
Dvita and Ekata. 

“They roamed about with Indra, even as nowadays a Brahmana 
follows in the train of a king. When he slew Vicvariipa, the 
three-headed son of Tvastar, they also knew of his going to be 
killed; and straightway Trita slew him. Indra, assuredly, was 
free from that (sin), for he is a god. 

“And the people thereupon said: ‘Let those be guilty of the 
sin who knew about his going to be killed!’ ‘How?’ they asked. 
‘The sacrifice shall wipe it off upon (shall transfer it to) them,’ 
they said” (Professor Eggeling’s translation). The Aptyas, then, 
loaded with the guilt (or impurity) of the sacrifice, determine to 
pass this guilt on, and they pick out as their victim him who 
performs a sacrifice without conferring the daksind upon the 
officiating priest. Further, the impure rinsing water is poured 
out for the Aptyas with the formulas “For Trita thee! For 
Dvita thee! For Ekata thee!” (cf. VS. i. 23, and Mahidhara’s 
comment thereon). 

Similarly Sayana to RV. i. 52. 5 describes the relation of Trita 
and the rest of the Aptyas: devanam havirlepanigharsanaya 
*gneh sakagad apsv ekato dvitas trita iti trayah purusa jajnire ‘in 
order to rub off (upon them) the pollution of the gods, caused 
by their oblations, three persons were begotten from Agni in the 
waters—namely, Ekata, Dvita and Trita.’ Cf. also Sayana’s 
introduction to RV. i. 105. 

The human beings upon whom Trita’ and the other Aptyas 
wipe off the guilt of the gods deposited in themselves are sinners 
or outcasts without exception. Aside from the testimony of the 
legends above, VS. xxx presents a fictitious, schematic list of 
human beings, fit to be sacrificed at the purusamedha, the human 
sacrifice, and, in verse 9, the parivitta, the parivividéna and the 
edidhiguhpati (!) are sacrificed respectively to the female personi- 


1Cf, RV. ix. 34. 4. 
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fications of evil, Nirrti, Araddhi and Niskrti. In Ap. Cr. ix. 12. 
II an expiatory rite is performed fora still larger part of these 
lists, and in Vasistha’s Dharmagastra they are designated as 
enasvin ‘loaded with guilt (ézas).’ It follows that Trita must 
also have committed some crime which in his turn fitted him for 
the position of scape-goat of the gods. The nature of this crime 
is, in our judgment, indicated in part in the version of the legend 
in the Cat. Br. above. The statement is made there that Trita, 
while attending Indra, knew of his (Indra’s) murder of Vicva- 
ripa: “knew of his going to be killed, and straightway Trita 
slew him. Indra, assuredly, was free from that (sin), for he is a 
god. And the people thereupon said: ‘Let those be guilty of 
the sin who knew about his going to be killed.’” 

Indra’s drastic performances upon the great variety of demons 
whom he slays, coupled as they are at times with wiles and 
treachery, have not failed to arouse the compunctions of a certain 
school of Vedic moralists, who contemplate his exploits with 
mingled sorrow and fear for Indra’s position as a righteous god. 
So e. g. in TB. i. 7. 1. 7, 8; Pafic. Br. xii. 6. 8, and Maitr. S. iv. 3. 
4, Indra is blamed for having betrayed and slain his quondam 
friend Namuci, and is compelled to perform purificatory rites; 
see ‘Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda,’ Third Series, 
JAOS. XV 160. Similarly, Vrtra is betrayed in TS. ii. 5. 1. 6; 
vi. 5. 1. 1-3; MS. iv. 5.6; Pafic. Br. xx. 15. 6 ff; Vas. Dh. v. 7. 
Especially the death of Vigvaraipa, Tvastar’s son, is treated by 
certain texts with a naive affectation of horror, and accounted as 
amounting to Brahman-murder, the crime upon which TB. iii. 2. 
8. 11 (and other texts quoted by Professor Delbriick above) 
remarks: ‘Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does not 
pass.’ Thus, in TS. ii. 5. 1. 2, the beings (6@/anz) cry to Indra: 
“thou art the slayer of a Brahman”; see also the Cantiparvan of 
the Mahabharata (xii. 132. 10 ff.) and the Rig-vidhana iii. 5. 4.’ 

Since, now, Indra’s misdeeds, on account of their prominence, 
are likely to have given rise to the notion of misdeeds on the part 
of the gods (devdinasdé, AV. vi. 111. 3; X. I. 12),’ it was natural 
that some personage closely associated with Indra—a personage, 
moreover, who could be construed as subservient or at least 


1Here Indra’s guilt as a slayer of a Brahman is formulated in the most 
matter-of-fact fashion: drahmahda tu pura cakras tuagtram hatva tv r3im prabhum 
‘Cakra (i. e. Indra), as a slayer of a Brahman, once upon a time slew the son 
of Tvastar, a mighty Rsi.’ 

2 Cf. also Ap. Cr. xiii. 17. 9; Pafic. Br, i. 6. 1. 
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ancillary to him—should be picked out for the unenviable posi- 
tion. For this Trita seems fitted to an eminent degree. Trita is 
in general the double of Indra in his struggles with the demons. 
A passage like RV. i. 187. 1 pitith ni stogam...yasya trité vy 
Gjasa vrtrém viparvam ardéyat ‘Let me now praise the drink by 
whose might Trita tore Vrtra joint from joint,’ suits Indra as well 
as Trita. In RV. i. 52. 5; v. 86. 1; viii. 7. 24 he appears as 
Indra’s' coadjutor, and, in the first one of these passages, as 
Indra’s predecessor and model in the fights against the dragons. 
In x. 48. 2 Indra gets the cows for Trita from the dragon, and in 
i. 163. 2 Trita in his turn appears as Indra’s servitor, harnessing 
_ the horse which Indra rides; in viii. 12. 16 Trita prepares the 
Soma for Indra ; and in viii. 52. 1 (Val. 4. 1) Indra enjoys Trita’s 
song addressed to him. In x. 99. 6 Indra is represented as over- 
coming ‘the six-eyed, three-headed demon’ (Vicvaripa); and 
Trita, strengthened by Indra’s might, slays the boar with a 
brazen-pointed weapon.? Above all RV. x. 8. 8, ‘This Trita 
Aptya, knowing (the nature of) his weapons derived from the 
Fathers, and impelled by Indra, fought against the three-headed 
and seven-rayed (monster), and, slaying him, he freed the cows 
of the son of Tvastar.’ Compare also ii. 11. 19. 

Whether, now, we regard Trita as the faded predecessor of 
Indra in the réle of a demiurge, being, as it were, the Indo- 
Iranian Hercules (cf. the Avestan Thraétaona Athwya), sup- 
planted in part in the land of the seven streams by Indra; 
whether we regard him, as would appear from some passages of 
the Rig-Veda, as Indra’s lieutenant; or whether we follow Ber- 
gaigne, La Religion védique, II, pp. 326, 330, in viewing him as 
a divine sacrificer*—in each case the moralizing fancy, which 
would whitewash the cruelties incidental upon Indra’s valued 
services, naturally alights upon Trita, and makes him bear the 
burden of his superior’s misdeeds. And this again has been 


1Cf. ‘Contributions,’ Fifth Series, JAOS. XVI, p. 32, and Yaska’s Nirukta 
ix. 25, where Indra is substituted outright. 

? There seems to be a certain significance in the use of the verb damanyat 
with Indra, while Trita’s part in the affair is described by the more cruel verb 
han (dyoagraya). 

5 Bergaigne, 1. c., 326: “Ce qu’il importera d’établir, c’est que Trita, tout 
dieu qu'il est, n’agit que par le sacrifice, et qu'il est, au moins dans certaines 
formules, subordonné a d’autres dieux, et particuli¢rement 4 Indra.” And p. 
330: “Mais Trita dans ses exploits guerriers, garde toujours son réle de 
sacrificateur.” Macdonell, in the article cited above, concludes that Trita in 
his original nature was the third or lightning form of the god Agni. 
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generalized so that in AV. vi. 113 the gods in general, without 
specification, are said to have wiped off their guilt upon Trita. 
In general it is a familiar conception in India, as it is in Greece, 
that the gods are afflicted with the weaknesses of men, and a 
passage like Cat. Br. xiv. 4. 2. 22 = Brh. Ar. Up. i. 4. 10! breathes 
none too great a reverence for them, and indicates that the distance 
between devas and men, especially Brahmans, was at times not 
felt to be very great. With this belief on hand, it is an easy step 
to the assumption that the sins of men had been deposited in 
them by the gods through the special agency of their scape-goat 
Trita. And conversely, as early as RV. viii. 47. 13 ff., the gods 
are implored to deposit all manner of evil upon Trita: ‘The evil, 
O gods, which has been done openly and that which has been 
done covertly, all that do ye remove far away from us to Trita 
Aptya,’ etc. Cf. also AV. xix. 56. 4. 

The rites within which AV. vi. 112 and 113 are embedded in 
the Kaucika-sitra (46. 26-29), in their turn, have for their object 
the removal of the sin of him whose younger brother marries 
first, as also of the prematurely married younger brother. Sym- 
bolically the sin is again removed, this time to a non-living object, 
being washed off upon reeds which are then placed upon foam in 
a river: as the foam vanishes so does the sin: “While reciting 
the two hymns AV. vi. 112 and 113 (the performing priest) ties 
fetters made of mufija-grass upon the limbs of the parivitti and 
the parivividana,’ as they sit at the edge of a body of water (a 
river), sprinkles them by means of bunches of grass, and rinses 
them off. Placing other fetters upon the foam (in the river), he 
lets them flow forth, while reciting the hemistich AV. vi. 113. 2“ 
(‘lose thyself with the foam of the rivers,’ etc.). And, having 
entered the dwelling, (the priest) sprinkles them while reciting all 


1 ya evamn veda ham brahma 'smi’ti sa idam sarvam bhavati tasya ha na deva¢ 
cana bhitya icate. 

? Darila: ‘ The younger married brother along with unmarried older brother.’ 
Kegava, somewhat differently: ‘An expiation for him who marries, performs 
the rite of setting up the fire, and undergoes the consecration for the Soma- 
sacrifice, while the older brother is living.’ Cf. the sins of the paryddhatar 
and the paryahita ‘the younger brother who sets up the fire before his older 
brother, and the older brother who is passively implicated in the same sin,’ 
and the sins of the fariyastar and the parista ‘the younger brother who is 
consecrated for the Soma-sacrifice before the older, and the older brother who 
is passively implicated in the same sin.’ See Professor Delbriick’s work 
quoted above, pp. 580-1 (202-3). 
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the hymns of the waters” (a series of hymns assembled in Kauc. 
7. 4, note). 

The treatment of the Kaucika embraces but one side of the 
hymn in employing it in connection with the expiatory perform- 
ances of the parivitia and the parivividina. It seems to me that 
this is too narrow, and that the hymrs were constructed to cover 
all the crimes in the catalogues connected with the legends of 
Trita given above. This, at least, is in Kecava’s mind when, 
commenting upon Kaug. 46. 26 ff., he says: ‘Now the expiation 
is stated for him who marries, performs the rite of building the 
fire, and undergoes the consecration for the Soma-sacrifice, while 
the older brother is alive.’ Further, the text of both hymns (vi. 
I12. 3; 113. 2) states distinctly that the sins in question shall be 
wiped off (mrksva from root marj, the technical word of the 
legends) upon the abortionist, the dhkranahan, whose crime 
figures as the most shocking one at the end of the lists. This 
indicates that the entire list of sins is in the mind of the poet, 
even though he intends to direct his charm against some special 
part of them. Finally, the expression dvddagadh@ in vi. 113. 3 
‘deposited in a dozen places is that which has been wiped off on 
Trita—namely, the sins belonging to man,’ refers, in our opinion, 
again to the list of crimes, which are stated variously as from 9-11 
in number, the use of the number 12 being due to its formulaic 
and solemn character. From all this it seems that the hymns 
have in mind at least all the sins which arise from the inversion 
of the order of precedence as between the younger and older 
brothers, and probably the rest also. 

The two hymns again present a marked instance of the close 
interlacing between the legendary material of the Brahmanas and 
the Mantras.’ 1 doubt whether the true purport of them would 
ever have become clear without the legends reported above, and 
their previous treatment owes a certain degree of vagueness to 
the absence of these legends from the apparatus of the translators. 

The hymns have been translated by Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III 
469, 444; Grill, Hundert Lieder der Atharva-Veda’, pp. 15, 171; 
Hardy, Die Vedisch-brahmanische Periode, p. 201. Cf. also 
Zimmer’s luminous allusion to vi. 113, Altindisches Leben, p. 
315; and Bergaigne et Henry, Manuel védique, p. 154. Ludwig 
introduces vi. 112 with the caption ‘Heirat. Fiir vater mutter 
sohn,’ and defines it (I. c., p. 470) as follows: ‘Der bruder der 


1Cf. Contributions,’ Third Series, JAOS. XV, p. 163; Fifth Series, ib. XVI, p. 3. 
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vor seinem Altern geheiratet hat, oder (so der text) der altere, der 
den jiingern friiher hat heitaten lassen, hat dadurch trockenheit 
verursacht. Er wird gebunden, seine frau, sein kind, bisz der 
regen ihn erlést.’ Support for this statement is wanting, and the 
author has not defined his motives. Grill treats both hymns 
rather too vaguely under the caption ‘krankheit’ (p. 8 ff.). The 
Anukramani defines vi. 112 as égneyam, vi. 113 as paugnam. 

We may add a translation of the two hymns, undertaken in the 
light of the preceding exposition : 


vi. 112. 


1. May this (younger brother) not slay the oldest one of them, 
O Agni’; protect him so that he be not torn out by the root! 
Do thou here cunningly loosen the fetters of Grahi (attack of 
disease); may all the gods give thee leave! 

2. Free these three, O Agni, from the three fetters with which 
they have been shackled! Do thou here cunningly loosen the 
fetters of Grahi; release them all, father, sons and mother !? 

3. The fetters with which the older brother, whose younger 
brother has married before him, has been bound, with which he 
has been encumbered and shackled limb by limb, may they be 


loosened ; since fit for loosening they are. Wipe off, O Pisan, 
the misdeeds upon him that practises abortion ! 


vi. 113. 


1. On Trta the gods wiped off this sin, Trta wiped it off on 
human beings; hence, if Grahi has seized thee, may these gods 
remove her by means of their charm. 

2. Enter into the rays, into smoke, O sin; go into the vapors, 
and into the fog! Lose thyself with the foam of the river; wipe 
off, O Pisan, the misdeeds upon him that practises abortion ! 

3. Deposited in twelve places is that which has been wiped off 
Trta, the sins belonging to humanity; hence, if Grahi has seized 
thee, may these gods remove her by means of their charm! 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


1 This hemistich may have been secondarily adapted to the present situation : 
Jvesthdin vadhit reminds us of jyesthaghnt, the designation of a certain constel- 
lation (AV. vi. 110. 2), and Pada b repeats formulaically vi. 110. 2°, which 
obviously alludes to the constellation mda, See the fuller notes to these 
hymns, SBE, XLII 524 ff. 

? That is, release the entire family from the consequences of the misdeeds 
of certain members (the sons) ! 








IIL—ON THE TEXT OF THE TRUCULENTUS OF 
PLAUTUS. 


When one turns from a tenth-century Latin MS, written in 
ordinary Carolirigian minuscules, to a MS of the eighth or the 
early part of the ninth century, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the rough, irregular appearance of the older script in contrast to 
the smooth uniformity of the latter. At the earlier period the 
variety of the forms of single letters like a, ¢, whether written 
singly or in ligature (e. g. #, fe), as well as the occasional employ- 
ment of ‘cursive’ peculiarities, such as suprascript @ and ligatured 
o (e. g. v0, co), does not merely offend the eye, but taxes the 
apprehension of the reader. This is especially the case when 
the MS is the work of more than one scribe. While in a tenth- 
century MS the writing of one scribe is often hardly distinguish- 
able from that of his fellow-copyist, the contrast in earlier codices 
is frequently so marked as to give the impression that two 
separate and distinct MSS have been wrongly bound together. 
The copyist of the first portion, let us say, has used the ordinary 
form of #, viz. tT, and the prevalent types of a, the ‘open’ yg and 
the ‘half-uncial’ a. After one’s eye has become thoroughly 
accustomed to these, the copyist of the second portion suddenly 
offers a new type of #, say (, and a variety of a@ such as @. 
One can hardly help misreading them at first as a/, ae or of, oc; 
and when, as is often the case, they are not. used regularly by the 
copyist, but only intermittently, the chances are that a word like 
parta, if written with this novel form of /, will be misread pavata, 
while the syllable a/ with the new type of a (q@/{) will be taken for 
ad,and so on. Another point in which eighth-century scribes 
shew troublesome inconsistency is their manner of symbolizing a 
contraction or a final #. The same symbol generally does duty 
for both, and its usual form is that of a short horizontal line, 
either straight or wavy, e. g. uz ‘unde,’ sczdé ‘sciam’ or uf, sci. 
If a new copyist abruptly substitutes for this a vertical stroke, 
now of the appearance of suprascript z, now curved like the letter 
s, the contraction uz is easily mistaken by the reader for umz, 
while an ending -am, written af, appears to be -as and not -am. 
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But the worst kind of variety in the early Latin minuscule MSS 
is the variety of contractions. One scribe uses the letter g with a 
stroke of this or that form through the shaft to denote guam, 
another employs the very same contraction for guod, a third for 
gui, and so forth. On the pages written by one copyist e with a 
stroke above means és?, while on the pages written by the 
succeeding copyist it may also mean es. In the MSS of the 
eighth and early part of the ninth century we find great and 
perplexing difference between scribes, both as regards the extent 
to which contractions are admitted and the actual forms of 
contractions that are employed. Even when a MS is wholly the 
work of one scribe we find a certain amount of inconsistency in 
this respect. And if we nowadays find that this variety and want 
of settled procedure causes us to make mistakes in reading, the 
tenth-century calligraphists, accustomed as they were to a uniform 
and prescribed set of letters and of contractions, must have been 
landed in difficulties of the same kind, when they had to make a 
copy of some eighth-century original for their monastery library. 

While examining recently a number of these very old minus- 
cule MSS in English and foreign libraries, it occurred to me that 
a sudden change of script, like that which in so many of them is 
attendant on a change of copyists, might have been the real cause 
of the curious change to the worse in our Plautine text at the 
beginning of the Truculentus. Prof. Leo explains the notoriously 
bad condition of the Truculentus text in our (minuscule) MSS by 
the hypothesis that this particular play was in a state of worse 
preservation than the others as early as the period of the first 
collected edition of Plautus. Prof. Schoell asks us to believe 
that the proto-archetype (the archetype of the archetype of our 
minuscule MSS) had at this part its text full of corruptions and 
its margins crammed with emendations and glosses (itaque 
certum est codicum SCD archetypum transcriptum fuisse ex 
libro inquinatissimo, qui et in margine et inter versus omnis 
generis correcturas coniecturas supplementa interpretamenta 
adscripta habuit, quae cum saepissime non intellegeret librarius 
qui archetypum illud conficeret, male inseruit, alienis vocibus 
adhibuit, magis magisque corrupit). But, as Prof. Seyffert has 
pointed out, the scraps of the play which are preserved in the 
Ambrosian Palimpsest (vv. 111-144, 178-318, 353-390) do not 
shew a particularly bad text, but give us reason to believe that 
the text of this play in antiquity was as good as the text of any 
of the others. And as regards Prof. Schoell’s hypothesis, if a 
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simpler one can be suggested which explains the facts equally 
well, the simpler one is better. It seemed to me, as I looked at 
one eighth-century MS after another and saw how often the 
appearance of a new scribe seemed to revolutionize the whole 
character of the writing, that the sudden difficulty which seems 
to beset our minuscule MSS at the beginning of the play would 
be very easily explained by a change of scribe in their minuscule 
archetype. I say their ‘minuscule archetype,’ for the theory that 
B, our oldest minuscule MS (10th century), was for the last 
twelve plays copied directly from an original in capital script is 
now, I believe, universally abandoned.’ It is agreed that our 
three minuscule MSS of the last twelve plays (7 roth cent., C 
and ZD 11th cent.) had a minuscule archetype, which 2 more 
faithfully reproduces than the other pair, a pair of copies of one 
(1oth century ?) original. 

To realize the difference between the text of the Truculentus 
(at any rate in its earlier parts) and the text of the other plays, 
one has only to read the pages of # containing the last part of 
the preceding play, the Trinummus, and then proceed without a 
break to the first part of the Truculentus. One can hardly 
believe that he is reading the same MS, so sudden is the tran- 
sition from a fairly correct text to an exceedingly corrupt one. 
These pages of both plays in B are written by one and the same 
scribe, and where we have the evidence of the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest or can otherwise be certain of the correct text, we 
can see that this scribe has copied the archetype with the same 
fidelity in the Truculentus as in the Trinummus (cf. vv. 31, 32, 
36, 128, 135, 141, etc.), so that, for example, in v. 2: 


de uéstris magnis atque amoenis moénibus, 


where BZ agrees with Cand JD in offering deum eris (Dea eris B) 
for de uestris, we may be sure that in the archetype something 
stood for de uestris which to a tenth-century monk like the scribe 
of B and (presumably) the scribe of the common original of C 
and D appeared like deum eris. Again in v. 26, where guod 
(properly guot) appears both in B and D in the curious con- 
tracted form gud (with barred d), we may take for granted that 
the archetype exhibited this unusual contraction of guod, which, 
being obscure to the scribe of B and to the scribe of the common 
original of C and D, was copied by them as it stood without 


1For a statement of the arguments gro and con I refer to my pamphlet on 
the ‘ Palatine Text of Plautus’ (Oxford, 1896). 
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alteration. Where 2 differs from C and D, the great probability 
will always be that B is the more faithful reproducer of the 
archetype’s reading; e. g. v. 50° z/eca B, ita et CD; v. 583 grata 
acaque B, gratague CD. 

Now let us imagine an eighth-century archetype in which a 
new scribe took up the pen at the beginning of the Truculentus, 
and let us suppose the new script to have shewn as violent a 
deviation from the script of the immediately preceding play or 
plays as may be observed not infrequently in eighth-century 
minuscule codices; and we shall see how easily these curious 
readings of our MSS may be explained. If the new scribe 
brought into service the unusual contraction werzs instead of the 
normal uvis in v. 2, his deueris, with contraction-stroke above the 
wu, could hardly fail to be transcribed by tenth-century copyists as 
deum eris; if in v. 26 the novel contraction gud for guod pre- 
sented itself in the archetype, it would undoubtedly puzzle tenth- 
century scribes accustomed to the usual abbreviation gd. The 
variants gud (of B) and guod (of CD) in v. 216 instead of guam 
(of A) are the natural result of an unfamiliar symbol for guam in 
the archetype having been interpreted in one way by the scribe 
of 8 and in another by the scribe of the original of CD. (Cf. 
v. 234 guod for gui, v. 370 guam for guia, v. 488 guia for guam.) 
Eighth-century MSS shew a great variety of contractions of the 
possessive pronouns and the relative pronouns and adverbs. In 
one Cologne MS (Dombibliothek No. 210) I noticed the symbol 
g: used for (1) ‘quae,’ (2) ‘qui,’ (3) ‘quod,’ (4) ‘que,’ while ‘qui’ 
was also expressed by g, ‘quod’ by g and ‘quae’ by g. The 
signs g and g for ‘quam’ are common, and g for ‘quia.’ For 
noster and vester I noticed in various MSS such a variety of signs 
as nt, ut, nsr, usr, nr, ur, nost, while cases like nostris, vestris 
were variously indicated by ris, uris (the normal forms), 77s, 
uis, noris, etc. (cf. wt ‘nostri’). When the same scribe admits 
more than one symbol for the same word, this is puzzling 
enough; but the danger of mistake for the reader is greater 
when, after a more or less consistent use of one symbol, a new 
copyist introduces a different symbol. The usual contraction of 
nomen is nom (nome ‘nomine’) or not infrequently 7d (nde 
‘nomine’). But our ‘new scribe,’ I fancy, brought into use xomé 
in v. 12 with the inevitable result that the tenth-century copyists 
interpreted the contraction as ‘nomine,’ so that zomen cui est has 
become nomine cui est in our MSS. 

Again, the grata aca of v. 583 can hardly be anything else than 
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the common Plautine phrase grata accepia. If we suppose aca 
(acca) to have been in the archetype an abbreviation of accepéa, 
. we get a Satisfactory explanation of the puzzling tfeca of v. 50° 
as the word intercepta ‘stolen’ written in some contracted form: 
ves perit intercepta in aedibus lenonis (lenoniis). A contraction 
so unusual as ca for -cepta (capita), if it really stood in the 
archetype (cf. v. 73), could not have been intelligible to tenth- 
century copyists. Eighth-century scribes do, however, occasion- 
ally allow theniselves abnormal curtailments of the kind when 
they are hard pressed by want of space, say in a poetical text 
when two verses are forced into one line of the page, or in a 
glossary where each glossed word with its explanation is kept as 
far as possible within the limits of one line, or else in marginal 
scholia where it is necessary to keep the commentary side by 
side with the phrase of the text to which it relates. Another 
feature of crowded writing in these early minuscule MSS is the 
ligature of the final letter of one word with the initial letter of the 
next. Thus, in a Paris MS of Isidore (Bibl. Nat. lat. 13028) of 
the eighth century I noticed the phrase murrae coloris written 
with ligature of ec, and many instances of the kind in other 
contemporary codices. Another is the use of a form like medat 
for me amat, a form which to a tenth-century copyist would rather 
mean meam at. Crowded writing of this sort was unmistakably 
prevalent in the Truculentus text of the archetype. In v. 222, 
for example, pati amauit (so A) was evidently written in the 
archetype patiaauit with stroke above the first a to indicate m, 
whence the asia (i. e. patiam) auit of B, changed in the original 
of CD to patiar auit. Inv. 662 mage amo was in the archetype 
mageao (with stroke above a), which AD with their maged o 
(i. e. mageam o) more exactly reproduce than C with its mageam 
o (cf. vv. 23, 120, 519, 542, 741, 744, 929). The perverted nimio 
inisse uos of BC in v. 673 seems due to a ximioinusseuos (with 
faint contraction stroke over the first 0) of the archetype for nimio 
minus saeuos. Inv. 113 bona mea degessi appears to have stood 
in the archetype in the form donaeadecessi (with faint contraction 
stroke above the first @ and with the ae in ligature), which B 
approximates with its done adecessi, while the original of CD 
‘emended’ it to dona concessit. The ligature & (still used in our 
contraction of ‘et cetera’) expressed in the archetype the final 
letter of 7ve and the initial of ¢z in v. 840: 


quid uis in ius me ire? tu es praetor mihi. 
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This ligature was retained both in A and in the original of CD, 
with the natural change of 7 to zve (cf. v. 534). 

The corruption sadua for salua (cf. our MSS in v. 123) shews 
precisely that substitution of ad for al which would result from 
the use of the form of a mentioned above (q@) in the archetype, 
for an @ of this form closely followed by / (@{) is exactly like ad. 
Similarly in v. 126 ualeo (of A) appears in B as uade, but was in 
the original of CD more correctly apprehended as wale. To the 
introduction of the type of ¢ mentioned above (¢7) in the arche- 
type I would refer corruptions like parata for parta (v. 62), 
parationis for partionis (v. 196), obiatus for oblétus (v. 235). 

The ‘new scribe’ freely used e with contraction stroke above 
(the usual symbol of es¢) as a symbol of es. We can see this 
from lines like 134 (mala es A, mala é BD, i. e. ‘mala est,’ mala 
est C), 272 (bella es A, bella é D, bella est B), 730 (es edd., é BD, 
est C), 792 (es edd., é CD, est B) (cf. 373, 378, 822). He used it 
even in the rude fashion of early minuscule to denote the first two 
letters of esuri in v. 338, where our MSS have euvz. The curious 
gras of our MSS in v. 286, where 4 has rightly gradu, I take to 
indicate an unusual contraction gva in the archetype with the 
contraction stroke in the s-form mentioned above. Gra is with 
most scribes the contraction of gratia, but when our ‘new scribe’ 
had to write the abl. gratia in the phrase guanam gratia? two 
lines below (v. 288), he used some abbreviation (perhaps grat 
with the same form of contraction stroke) which puzzled the 
tenth-century copyists; for B has grat, while D has g7vds (i. e. 
‘gratias’) and Chas gratias. Of other unfamiliar contractions I 
find traces in v. 308, mari for maiori (maiori A, amari BCD), 
v. 490, 2 (?) for unus (unus Apul., Fest., om. BCD), v. 539, ara 
for Arabia (ex Arabia tibi edd., exarat tibt BCD).’ And an 
extended use of contractions ‘by suspension,’ another feature of 
crowded writing, is indicated by lines like these: v. 248 with pat 
(the usual contraction of paler) for patrem (patrem A, pater BC, 
pat [i. e. ‘pater’] D); v. 808 mat (the usual contraction of mater) 
for matres (matres edd., mater BCD); v. 431 mitta for mittatur 


1Can the puzzling do of our MSS in v. 747 be the archetype’s contraction of 
dimidio? They offer: 


Din. Non licet ¢do obsoni me participem fieri? 
Ast. Si uolebas participari, auférres dimidiim domum. 


For the construction dimidio particeps fieri cf. Mil. 263, etc. 
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(mittatur edd., mitta B, mitte CD); v. 28 blandit (the usual 
contraction of d/anditer) for blanditiae (blanditiae edd., blanditer 
BCD); v. 72 ae for aera (cf. 219, 311, 340). 

Eighth-century scribes do not confine themselves to one form 
of contraction stroke or symbol of final or preconsonantal m. 
To our ‘new scribe’s’ use, whether prevalent or occasional, of the 
s-form of stroke mentioned above I would refer the numerous 
confusions of terminations like -am and -as in our MSS (e. g. 
v. 200 sciam A, scias BCD; 537 ¢antillum edd., tantillis BCD; 
cf. v. 389, v. 358), while the unzes of BCD for unde es in v. 131 
may be due to his having used with the common contraction uz 
for unde that form of contraction stroke which is often taken for 
a suprascript 2. 

That all the errors in our minuscule MSS of the Truculentus 
may be explained as the mistakes made by tenth-century copyists 
in interpreting the abnormal script of the writer of this portion of 
the archetype, I do not assert for a moment. Errors like the 
substitution of d for 4 (e. g. v. 7 i uobis edd., inuodits B, inodiis 
CD; v. 113 dona mea A, don- BCD) are most naturally referred 
to the confusion of letters in the original (written in capital script) 
of our archetype; for capital B and D are more readily confused 
than minuscule 4 ard d (cf. B for D in vv. 258, 321, 716). 
Mistakes like jinfa (B; infra CD) for /inmeam in v. 36, and the 
frequent interchange of cand g (e. g. v. 75 plagida for placida, 
v. 113 decesst for degesst, v. 904 icno for ligno, v. 914 centium for 
gentium), are clearly due to confusion of capital letters. We 
have ample indication that the scribe of the minuscule archetype 
found difficulty in transcribing his majuscule original. Even the 
suspensum of our MSS in v. 600 (for suspiritum) may well have 
been the transcription in the archetype of the SVSPM of the 
proto-archetype; for the contraction of ‘theological’ words like 
Spiritus, deus, dominus is allowed in majuscule as much as in 
minuscule script. But I believe that'a considerable amount of 
the error in our MSS, especially in the earlier part of the play, 
may be referred to the simple and very natural cause that I have 
suggested ; and I venture to offer this theory to students of the 
Truculentus as one worthy of their consideration. Before they 
reject it, I would ask them to look at one or two eighth-century 
minuscule MSS and to consider whether the characteristic features 
of these do not exactly tally with a hypothesis of the kind. 
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III—BRUGMANN’S LAW AND THE SANSKRIT 
VRDDHI. 


It is a curious irony of fate that ‘Brugmann’s Law’ refers not 
to one of this eminent master’s numerous discoveries which have 
been welcomed without dispute and have become the common 
property of science, but to a dogma which was vigorously 
attacked at the outset, and which at times has had but few 
adherents, even having been officially pronounced dead by its 
opponents. The famous equation of European o with Sanskrit @ 
in open syllables, when first advanced by Brugmann in 1876 (Zur 
Geschichte der stammabstufenden Declinationen, Curt. Stud. IX 
363 ff.), was intended as an important piece of evidence in support 
of the primitiveness of the European vowel variation a, e, 0, and 
this fact gave a special animus to the earlier discussions. But 
the primitiveness of a, ¢,0 is no longer a matter of dispute, and 
Brugmann may well be content with that share of the credit in 
bringing this about which is universally accorded to his article 
on the nasalis sonans, removing, as it did, the worst stumbling 
blocks in the way of such a recognition. The question, then, 
should be and is, at present, discussed entirely on its own merits. 

For a time the earlier discussion participated in by Collitz 
(Bz. B. 2, 291 ff.; cf. also 10, 1 ff.) and J. Schmidt (K. Z. 25, 1 ff.) 
in opposition, and by Osthoff (M. U.I 208, note), de Saussure 
(Systéme primitif des voyelles) and Hiibschmann (Der indo- 
germ. Vocalsystem) in support of the doctrine, gave place to a 
simple registration of opinion, the doctrine being rejected by 
various scholars, including Gustav Meyer, Griech. Gram.’, p. 7, 
note; Wackernagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz der griech. Composita, 
116; Bartholomae, Bz. B. 17,95. Within the last few years the 
discussion has been renewed, being opened by Bechtel, Haupt- 
probleme, 46 ff., with results adverse to the law, while soon after 
an energetic convert to the same appeared in the person of 
Streitberg (I. F. III 364 ff.). Fay, Am. Journ. Phil. XIII 478 f., 
offers a general explanation of the Sanskrit vrddhi as an exten- 
sion from the a-series. Zubaty, Bz. B. 18, 254, promises a 
defense of Brugmann’s equation, but it has not yet appeared. 
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Bartholomae, Grundriss d. iran. Phil. I 27, renews his opposition 
and Hiibschmann, Idg. Anz. 6, 35, his allegiance. Finally Wack- 
ernagel, who had formerly expressed the opinion that the doctrine 
was done away with, has adopted it in part in his Altindische 
Grammatik. And still more recently Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. 
IX 142 ff., has argued in opposition to the law.’ 

Brugmann’s own attitude, as expressed in his Grundriss (cf. I, 
p. 70 f.; II, p. 1205, note), is that, while he does not maintain the 
equation as proven, the probabilities are in his opinion in favor of 
its acceptance, and that, in any event, it is still an open question, 
to be settled by a continued examination of the facts, not by 
declarations and counting of hands. And surely it is idle for 
any one to deny that the question is a living one, especially since 
the recent utterances of Streitberg and Wackernagel. It is, 
moreover, one of the most important questions of Indo-European 
phonology, one upon which an agreement would be most bene- 
ficial. For it is impossible to take up word-formation of any sort 
in Sanskrit without being brought face to face with this problem. 

It is not my intention to follow the discussion in detail, as 
Bechtel has done. Many statements made on both sides would 
no longer be advanced and may be eliminated. The following 
propositions are, in my opinion, beyond dispute and may serve 
to bring out what is now the crucial point. 

1. While there is nothing impossible in the supposition of a 
middle-time vowel which appears in one language under certain 
conditions as long, in another as short, yet the burden of proof 
rests distinctly on those who assume this. This seems to be 
acknowledged by Brugmann, M. U. III 1109. 

2. Of individual forms there are more which speak against the 
equation of o with Skt. a than for it. Not that we can establish a 
definite numerical ratio after the manner of J. Schmidt. The 
examples vary widely in respect to the weight which can be 
attached to them. In some theo is not in ablaut with ¢e and so 
does not come within the range of Brugmann’s hypothesis 
according to his later formulation. In some the probability in 
favor of the o vowel is no greater than for e. But there is a large 
number of instances of Skt. @ in open syllables where the 


1 This article, a reprint of which I owe to the kindness of the author, reached 
me after my own article was practically completed. I have been able to add 
from it a few examples to the lists already collected, but in general our 
standpoints are wide apart, especially in regard to the causative formation. 
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evidence of other languages is plainly in favor of I. E.o0. One 
may indeed explain these away, as Brugmann has done, by 
supposing analogical influence (as in katara, explained once as 
due to influence of #a-, more recently as due to a katra-) or by 
supposing that the Sanskrit represents the e-form of the root as 
against the o of other languages. But then we can also explain 
away janu and déru, and I believe that Brugmann will admit that 
the same reasoning which sees I. E. o in these forms would apply 
equally to those other and more numerous instances in which 
Sanskrit shows a. 

3. There are certain form categories in Sanskrit which receive 
their simplest explanation through Brugmann’s law. So, in the 
case of the causatives and perfects, Brugmann maintains that no 
explanation of these formations which is in any way satisfactory 
has yet been advanced by the opponents of his hypothesis (Grd. 
II, pp. 1146, 1205-6). And it is through the consideration of the 
ablaut of the z-,7- and s-stems that Streitberg has been converted. 
He says (I. F. III 365) that though this or that individual form 
may yet need explanation, this cannot weigh against the fact that 
a whole inflectional system is made intelligible through Brug- 
mann’s law. Wackernagel too, Altind. Gram., p. 13 f., assumes 
the equation for the categories in question, at the same time 
admitting that elsewhere I. E. 0, even that which is in ablaut with 
é, appears in open syllables as a. This standpoint is the most 
convenient one and in a way embodies a truth, confirming the 
correctness of my propositions as to the relative probability in 
each case. Yet, as far as we are dealing with a question of 
phonetic process alone, it represents an untenable position. 
Eventually we must make a choice between the apparently 
conflicting lines of evidence. We must decide where to recognize 
the normal phonetic process and where the result of analogical 
re-formation. The categories in question represent, then, the 
crucial point of the discussion. If they cannot be explained 
except through Brugmann’s law, this will overbalance the 
evidence from proposition 2. But if a reasonable explanation can 
be found, even though it may not be so simple and evident, the 
points in 1 and 2 will have their weight. 

It is the object of this paper to show that these categories are 
intelligible without our having recourse to Brugmann’s law. It 
is not claimed that any radically new principles have been 
discovered. Confusion of different ablaut series and extension 
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from lengthened forms within the e-series itself are the two forces 
to be operated with, and they have never been wholly absent 
from the discussion. But in contrast to the usual line of argu- 
ment, the writer starts out with the conviction that in most of 
these categories Brugmann is right in assuming for the I. E. 
period o and only 0. The few scattered forms of which so much 
has been made (e. g. Grk. yéyove, O.Norse 476, Armen. ekul, Grk. 
pnorwpa, Lat. sdpive) are quite insufficient to prove the contrary. 
Where I do assume @ (or @) for the Indo-European period (as in 
primary noun-derivation) it is on the basis of a large mass of 
material. And it is mainly on this point that I have thought to 
contribute something of importance to the discussion. I will 
consider these categories in the following order.’ 

1. The first plural present indicative (h4ramas = Grk. dépopev). 
The explanation of the 4 offers so little difficulty that probably 
Brugmann would lay no more stress upon this point at present 
than does Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., p. 14. In dhavdmi the @ 
represents I. E. 4 (¢épa, etc.), and if, in addition to this, the first 
dual dkdérdavas stands for I. E. -dves (Goth. daivds, Bezzenberger, 
Bz. B. 5, 319; J. Schmidt, K, Z. 26, 11; Streitberg, Beitrage z. 
idg. Sprachgeschichte, 108), the appearance of @ in the plural is 
not only natural, but almost inevitable. 

2. The inflection of consonant stems (Brugmann, padam = dda, 
ugasam = nba, dataram = s8éropa, 4gmanam = dxpova). As already 
remarked, it is upon this point that Streitberg bases his support 
of Brugmann’s law. And yet this is by no means a necessary 
consequence of his general theory. One may well believe with 
him and with Brugmann (against J. Schmidt and Collitz) that the 
long vowel belongs properly only to the nominative singular. 
But the types represented by Grk. dyav, dyavos, dyava, Lat. sermé, 
-dnis, -dnem, Grk. revOry, -jvos, Lat. lien, liénts, Grk. pnorwp, -repa, 
Lat. dator, datoris, Grk. dornp, Soripos, Goth. tuggd, tuggons, O.B. 
grazdane, show an actual advance of the long vowel into the 
other cases, which Brugmann, Grd. II, p. 324, admits may have 
taken place in the Indo-European period,—in part at least, adding 
“Doch kann diese Stammform, wie umbr. /7ib7is-in-e, na-tin-e, 
air. ev-mi-tin zeigen, damals nicht durch alle Casus durch- 
gedrungen gewesen sein.” Exactly so. In Greek and Latin the 


1 Though the question is strictly one of Aryan phonology, the Iranian forms 
agree so nearly with the Sanskrit that it will not be necessary to refer to them 
except in special cases, 
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long vowel appears in all the oblique cases, if at all outside of 
the nominative, but the earliest extension, at the time (whether 
proethnic or ur-Greek and ur-Italic) when the weak ablaut forms 
had not yielded to the strong, would naturally be to the other 
strong cases only.’ And may this not be precisely the state of 
things represented by Skt. data, datéram? It is certainly arbi- 
trary to deny for the Sanskrit the possibility of what one admits 
in the case of Greek and Latin—namely, the extension of the 
long vowel from the nominative. Cf. also Bechtel, Hauptpro- 
bleme, 59. Nor can any one deny this possibility, and if Streit- 
berg, nevertheless, prefers the explanation afforded by Brug- 
mann’s law, it must be on account of certain coincidences which 
indicate to him that the Sanskrit variation of long and short 
vowels in the strong cases corresponds to an European variation 
of e- and o-vowels. And now Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., p. 13, 
while laying stress on certain individual correspondences of @ 
with European 0, expressly states that in the other instances, 
such as datéram, rajanam, vacam, the @ may be connected with 
the @ of the nominative, as in Grk. dorjpa, Lat. datérem, sermonem. 
It can only be to the advantage of the adherents of the law to 
eliminate in this way what is clearly only a fictitious support, and 
to recognize that the only genuine argument is to be derived 
from those forms in which a parallelism is to be observed between 
the Sanskrit quantitative and the European qualitative variation. 
And there is no denying that such parallels as marépa : *éopa = 
pitéram : svaséram and cipevéa : nda = Sumadnasam : ugasam are 
of striking effectiveness. None of the previous attacks have 
attempted to meet this point, with the exception of that of 
Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. IX 147, and even this is only partially 
satisfactory. He explains why, in the case of the -on-, -ov-stems, 
an analogical extension of the d (@’) should affect the accusative 
in -a°n-am and not the locative in -a’zz; but the inverse argument 
in relation to the -en-, -er-stems appears to me to lack cogency, 
except on the improbable supposition that their nominative had 
the o-vowel. 


1In Greek and Latin, with few exceptions, a complete levelling of the stem- 
form has taken place in the oblique cases. If we find xuvéc and apvé¢ we find 
also xiva, dpva; if -ova or -wva, so also -ovoc, -wvoc, This, of course, is secon- 
dary. It is probable that the extension of the long vowel is earlier than this, 
quite possibly belonging to the Indo-European period. A series nom. -d(m), 
acc, -on-, gen, -n- first became -dn, -dn-, m, and only later -dn, -dn, -dn. 
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All in all, admitting that the parallels in question are not mere 
coincidences,’ they appear to me to furnish a point in favor of 
Brugmann’s law, to be weighed as such in the general conclusion. 
But they do not force us to its acceptance. Inverting the argu- 
ment, I would ask: Is it any objection to the theory that the @ is 
everywhere due to levelling from the nominative, that it does not 
explain why we find this @ in certain stems, in others not? By 
no means. Can.any one tell why in Greek, where this explana- 
tion of the long vowel is the recognized one, we find dorip, -jpa, 
but sarnp, -epa? Why sev6qy, -fva, but adxny, -éva; why dydv, -dva, 
but #yenov: dva? Or give a ratio for the interesting coincidence 
that among the agent nouns, with a few exceptions, those in -rjp 
show levelling, those in -rwp not ? 

3. The third singular perfect (jajana = yéyove). As for Bech- 
tel’s explanation (Hauptprobleme, p. 57), I agree with Streitberg 
that little weight can be attached to Grk. yéyove and Germ. 
*bebswe, even if this last form is justified by Old Norse 470.’ 
Even with the support of Armen. eku/ (Bartholomae, Grd. d. 
iran. Phil. I, p. 27; but cf. Hiibschmann, I. F. Anz. VI 35) and 
O.Ir. taich to techim ‘flee,’ rdich to rethim ‘run’ (Strachan, Bz. B. 
18, 276; Brugmann, Grd. II 1249; I. F. VI 91), they are entirely 
insufficient to establish an I. E. type *pepdte beside *pepote. On 


1Of this I am not fully convinced. The material is after all rather limited, 
so that the possibility of accidental agreement is not wholly eliminated, though 
I do not claim that it is probable. Streitberg’s assertion that the agent nouns 
had originally only the -¢or-suffix, as in Latin, is improbable in view of Grk. 
do-Thp, etc., O.Bulg. -ée/-, and is not maintained by either Brugmann or Wack- 
ernagel. As far as the v-stems are concerned, the facts are simply these. 
The nouns of relationship show a short vowel. The only exception to this, 
aside from the secondary mdfpiar-, is sudsar. This is an or-stem, while the 
others, except dhrdiar-, are -er-, -ter-stems. Further, the possessive compound 
tudt-pitaras like Grk. a-rdropec, etc., Wackernagel, l.c., p. 13. Among the 
masculine and feminine s-stems, wgas- often shows 4 (ugdsam, etc.) and is an 
os-stem (74¢, aurdra). In other stems we find a (except the solitary “o¢asd), 
and these are mostly adjectives, which we know were es-stems (evuévy¢, etc.). 
In the case of m-stems there is little foundation for any conclusion. Of the 
few forms which show -anam, etc., one, v?san- (appv), is an en-stem, but we do 
not know that the others were ¢#-stems or that those with -dzam were all on- 
stems. Streitberg’s reasoning from the Germanic accusatives is not quite clear 
to me. As we have there a levelling in favor of the -on-form, but in Balto- 
Slavic in favor of the -en-form, any conclusion as to the original in any 
individual case is impossible. 

2 Against this cf. Wood, ‘Reduplicating Verbs in Germanic,’ Germanic 
Studies of the University of Chicago, II, p. 33. 
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the other hand, J. Schmidt’s theory, Brugmann’s rejection of 
which is approved by Bechtel as well as by Streitberg, seems to 
me to offer a perfectly tenable solution in its assumption of a 
confusion of different ablaut systems. J. Schmidt called attention 
to the perfect types Goth. for to faran, Lat. fodi to fodid, scabi 
to scabé, Grk. 88e8a to 880, répyva to daivw. To these should now 
be added the type represented by Goth. sétum, Lat. sédi, véni, 
etc. In fact, one has only to realize that outside of the e-series 
all verbs form their perfects with long vowel, and that even in the 
e-series there is a long-vowel type; further, that in Aryan all the 
qualitative differences between the various types have been oblit- 
erated, to see how readily a type *pepot-, Skt. *Aapat- might give 
way to papat-. The roots of the heavy series which show a long 
vowel in the present as well as in the perfect (pyyruue : eppaye, 
Goth. védan : rai-rop, Skt. radhndti : rarddha) may be left out of 
account as less likely to influence the forms of the e-series. But 
between the latter and those of thé a- and o-series a point of 
contact was established in the present, this becoming, as it did in 
Aryan, identical for all three series. It is true that the perfects 
of the a- and o-series are without reduplication in Latin and 
Germanic, and were so probably in the parent speech. But we 
know that in Sanskrit as well as in Greek the reduplication 
reappeared under the influence of the other types; as, for 
example, in Skt. dabhaja, Grk. \éAnOa. We have, then, in a case 
like babhaja to bhajami the representative of a well-attested I. E. 
type. As we know from the European languages, it was a very 
respectable number of verbs which belonged to the a- and o-series 
and formed the perfect with lengthened vowel. But to justify the 
assumption that their perfect formation gained the predominance 
in Sanskrit, it is necessary to take the further fact into account 
that even among the verbs of the ¢-series an analogous formation 
existed. It is perfectly possible, for example, that Skt. saséda 
corresponds to Lat. sédz in the same way as babhaja to Lat. 
scabi, etc. The proportional analogy leading to papdia in place 
of *Japata would be: as bhajémi: babhdja and as sadami: 


1In spite of the conditions in Germanic, I am not convinced that the 
perfect type represented by sédz, Goth. sétum, etc., was confined to the plural 
(and dual) at the close of the Indo-European period. I regard it rather as a 
parallel formation to seat, fodi, etc., whatever may be the ultimate origin of 
the long vowels. The existence of the é¢-perfect type as a normal preterit 
formation in Albanian has been pointed out recently by Gustav Meyer, I. F, 
V 180 f. 
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sasada, so p&tami: papata. Such ablaut-shifting among verbs 
is well known in all the Indo-European-languages,’ and nowhere 
are the conditions so favorable to such transfers as in Sanskrit. 
The fact that we have Japdafa but not *dadar¢a is natural enough, 
since it is just the roots ending in a single consonant which show 
the long-vowel perfect in the European languages. 

As yet nothing has been said of the circumstance that the first 
singular in the earlier language shows the short vowel. It is on 
this point that J. Schmidt’s theory, in the opinion of many, was 
wrecked. For Brugmann’s criticism, repeated by Streitberg, 
was directed solely against Schmidt's explanation of the differ- 
ence between the first and third singular. But it must be remem- 
bered that this difference has made trouble for Brugmann’s 
theory also. de Saussure’s hypothesis, which has Brugmann’s 
partial and Streitberg’s full approval, is a cleverly designed 
escape from the difficulty, but it is not claimed by its adherents 
that there is the slightest particle of corroborative evidence for it. 
There is as little trace of a qualitative as of a quantitative differ- 
ence between the two persons in the European languages. 
Furthermore, an hypothesis may be formulated precisely parallel 
to de Saussure’s, and equally incapable of proof or disproof, which 
would explain the difference in the persons in accordance with 
the view that the d of Aapadta comes from perfects with 4d, 6 or é. 
de Saussure supposes that the first person of the perfects in the 
é-series had the vowel of the present instead of the o of other 
persons; e. g. *pepeta, 3d *pepote, to peto. In the same way one 
may claim that in the @a- and o-series the first person had the 
vowel of the present instead of the long vowel which appears 
elsewhere ; as if in Gpthic we had /faran, perf. ist pers. far, 3d 
pers. for. Since this is just as much or as little acceptable as de 
Saussure’s view, no special advantage can be claimed for Brug- 
mann’s law on the score of its offering an explanation of the 
difference in persons. 

But the explanation of this difference offered by J. Schmidt 
himself is after all, I believe, not so incredible as it has been 
represented. He supposes that, on account of the fusion of the 
different ablaut systems, the forms with long and with short 
vowels were for a while used promiscuously, and then differen- 


1Cf. above, p. 287. The Irish perfects already mentioned, raith and ¢aich, 
are perhaps best explained as owing their form to perfects from verbs of the 
a-series. This is more likely than Strachan’s assumption of I. E. 4. 
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tiated to distinguish the first and third persons. Brugmann 
objects that the identity. of the two persons in dadarga, etc., 
shows that no need was felt of distinguishing them. And it is 
true that J. Schmidt’s expression, “‘um einem inzwischen fiihlbar 
gewordenen Bediirfnisse abzuhelfen,” is open to objection. It 
was certainly not a matter of necessity. Now, it is a well-known 
phenomenon in language that forms which have come to be used 
promiscuously as mere doublets, gradually become differentiated 
again upon new lines, but it would be the opposite of the truth to 
suppose that in such cases there was any need of differentiation. 
Cf. Paul’s chapter on the differentiation of meaning (Principien, 
p. 208 ff.; Strong, Logeman and Wheeler, p. 226 ff.). The Slavic 
languages furnish some especially instructive examples, for an 
acquaintance with which I am in part indebted to the lectures of 
Prof. Leskien. The identity of form between the o- and the z- 
stems in the nominative singular (O.B. radu: syn) has produced 
even in Old Bulgarian many instances of metaplasm, and this has 
gone on until in the various modern Slavic languages a complete 
fusion of the two stems exists. In some cases only one of the 
two forms has survived, in others both that belonging to the 
o-stem and the one belonging to the z-stem. These were at first 
used promiscuously, but in many instances a strong tendency 
has developed to differentiate them in usage, although no such 
differentiation existed in other declensions in which doublets were 
not at hand. So in Russian beside the regular genitive in @ 
(O.B. vada) is found the genitive in w belonging originally to the 
u-stems (O.B. synu). Inthe earlier centuries the two were used 
promiscuously, and are still so used in the dialects, but in the 
literary language there is a marked tendency to restrict the forms 
in z to the partitive usage, as suégu mnogo ‘much snow,’ etc. Cf. 
Vetter, Zur Geschichte d. nominalen Declination im russischen, 
p. 16. Likewise in Czechish both forms exist. In the earliest 
period @ was almost exclusively used, ~ being very rare. The 
number of z-forms gradually increased and they came to be used 
for inanimate objects. In the case of palatal stems (as muz = 
O.B. m@Zz) no such distinction was made, as here there were no 
doublets. In some of the Moravian dialects the gen. in a is used 
for both animate and inanimate objects, while that in « shows the 
partitive usage as in Russian. Such instances, which might be 
multiplied, seem to me to show a phenomenon which is essen- 
tially, though not absolutely, parallel to that which J. Schmidt 
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supposes to have taken place in the Sanskrit perfect. Although 
dadar¢ga served for both the first and third persons (cf. the 
Czechish palatal stems for both animate and inanimate objects), 
a differentiation of the doublets papdta, papata, (cf. Czech -a, -u) 
was effected, which is seen in the dialect of the Veda.’ Later 
this differentiation was largely obliterated by the predominance 
of the form Japdaia, even in the first person. 


Causatives (bhardyaémi = gopéo,. Brugmann). 


This category did not figure in Brugmann’s earliest discussion, 
but at present is one of the leading arguments in favor of his 
view. Cf. Grundriss, II, p. 1146, note: ‘‘Eine irgend befriedig- 
ende Deutung des @ von dbhadrayati ist von denen, die diese 
Hypothese ablehnen, bis jetzt nicht gegeben. Die jetzt von 
Bechtel, Die Hauptprobleme der idg. Lautl., 169 f., vorgefiihrten 
angeblichen Parallelen aus den europ. Sprachen beweisen alle 
nichts.” And it is also the writer’s opinion that the attempts to 
establish the existence of an Indo-European type *f0té70 beside 
*potézo have not been convincing—not even the most recent and 
elaborate, that of Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. IX 143 f. Starting 
from the observation of Delbriick’s, I. F. IV 132 f., to the effect 
that in Indo-Iranian the iterative meaning is associated with the 
forms with short @ like Jatéyamz, but the causative with those in 
long a like patéyami,? Meillet maintains that we have to do with 


1 There is nothing to show that any such differentiation existed in Iranian. 
I know of no example in the Avesta of a first singular perfect of the type in 
question. Justi took vavaca, Y. 19.9, as such, but this is clearly wrong. In 
the third person we find both short and long vowels, as yayata, vavaca, titava : 
didara, nonadsa, the only occurrence in the Gathas happening to belong to the 
latter type. 

2 Delbriick’s statement of this interesting observation conveys an exaggerated 
impression of the degree of strictness with which it holds. After quoting his 
earlier remark in the Altindisches Verbum, he continues: “noch bestimmter 
driickt sich Whitney aus, der gewiss jede Stelle gepriift hat. Er sagt: ‘No 
forms without strengthening have a causative value made in the older lan- 
guage.’” But this statement of Whitney’s occurs in a paragraph (§1042, 4) 
which treats only of roots with medial z, w,r and /. In §1042, f and g, which 
deal with the roots with medial or initial a, no such statement is made. 
Delbriick’s lists of the causatives of the Rigveda, Altind. Verb. 211 f., contain 
some half-dozen forms with short vowel and causative meaning, and I cannot 
believe that he has changed his opinion of them. Cf. the following examples 
of the use of maddya, causative of mad ‘sound,’ and gamdya, causative of gam 
‘go’: RV. i. 166, 5 ydt tuesdyama naddyania parvatan ‘when they (the Maruts) 
in their wild course made the mountains resound’; RV. vii. 7, 2 @ sénu 
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two distinct Indo-European formations which are to be recognized 
also in the European languages as distinct in both form and 
meaning. Leaving for the moment the forms with a long vowel, 
the idea that in the European languages the type */o/é70 is 
exclusively iterative in meaning appears to me simply untenable. 
Among the Slavic forms we have 

1) Iteratives: voditi ‘lead’ : vesti, veda ‘lead.’ voziti ‘ride’ : 
vesti, vezqg ‘ride.’ mositi ‘carry’: mesti ‘carry.’ gontti ‘drive’: 
gnati, Zenq ‘drive.’ voliti ‘wish’ : veléti ‘order.’ choditi ‘go’ : 
Sid in Sidi ‘gone.’ prositi ‘ask’: Lat. recor, etc. sociti ‘point 
out’: Lat. zz-sece, etc. tvoriti ‘make’ : Lith. ¢veriz ‘seize’? 

2) Causatives: /oziti ‘place’ : le3tz ‘lie.’ moritd ‘kill’ : mreti 
‘die.’ pojiti ‘furnish drink’ : itd ‘drink.’ ¢opztz ‘sink’ (trans.) : 
tonqti ‘sink’ (intrans.). ¢ocz#i ‘pour’: Lith. ¢ekz ‘flow.’* 

Meillet thinks that these latter forms are denominatives, and 
cites the accent of their presents in Russian and Servian as 
supporting this, e. g. Russ. 3d sing. wédit ‘leads,’ but morit ‘kills.’ 
But it is the accent of the causatives like morit which is what we 
should expect from the type jotéid, and the recessive accent of 
védit, etc., which shows a departure from the original. Cf. Hirt, 
Indog. Akzent, 201 f. Moreover, the type *dorkézo, Skt. darga- 
yami (i. e. from roots ending in 2, 4%, liq. or nas.+cons.), cannot 
be separated from the preceding, and here too we have both 
meanings. So 

1) Iteratives: vvatiti ‘turn’ (vvat-=vort-, Russ. vorotit): 
vriteti ‘turn.  vlatiti ‘draw’ (Russ. volocit) : vlésti ‘draw.’ 





cugmair naddyan prthivyé ‘making the surface of the earth resound with his 
snortings’; RV. ix. 97. 13 maddyann eti prthivim utd dyam ‘goes making earth 
and heaven resound’; RV. x. 152, 4 yé asman abhiddsaty ddharam gamaya 
tdmah ‘whoever injures us him send thou into uttermost darkness’; RV. x. 
145, 4 param evd paravdtam sapdinim gamayamast ‘to the very farthest distance 
will we drive the rival wife.’ Even fatdya- has a causative sense in one 
passage ; likewise the corresponding Avestan form. Cf. Bartholomae, Stud. z. 
idg. Sprachgeschichte, II 182. Beside Skt. chaddya-, Av. sddaya-, O.P. padaya- 
with non-causative meaning, we have also Skt. dhdraya-, Av. and O.P. daraya-, 
also with non-causative meaning. There is, then, no hard and fast line of 
demarcation; but it remains true that the majority of forms with the short 
vowel have non-causative meaning, while the forms with long vowel show the 
causative meaning with few exceptions. 


1 There are several other verbs which appear to be of the formation in 
question rather than denominatives, as Aloniti ‘bend,’ moliti ‘beg,’ lomiti 
‘break,’ etc., but their etymology being unknown, they cannot be classified as 
regards function. 
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bladiti ‘go astray’ : dlesti ‘go astray.’ matiti ‘disturb’ : mesti 
‘disturb.’ ziti ‘bind’: vezati ‘bind.’ ¢rqgsiti ‘shake’ : tresti 
‘shake.’ 

2) Causatives: duditi‘waken’ (trans.) : dzdé¢i‘waken’ (intrans.). 
uciti ‘teach’: vyknati ‘learn.’ pograziti ‘sink’ (trans.) : greznati 
‘sink’ (intrans.). 7zsaciti ‘dry up’ (trans.) : zsekngti ‘dry up’ 
(intrans.). 

As vratiti is identical in form with Skt. vartéyadmi (aside, of 
course, from the difference in the forms of the verb which are 
taken as captions), so duditz with Skt. bodhéyami. In Lithuanian 
the verbs in -ax, -ytz, which represent a fusion of our formation 
with the d-denominatives, show a decided predominance of iter- 
ative over causative meaning, and in the corresponding Lettic 
verbs 134 are iteratives as against 7 causatives. Cf. Leskien, 
Ablaut der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen, p. 442. In Germanic, 
on the other hand, the causative meaning (as Engl. se: s#t, 
drench : drink, etc.) is by far the more common. Cf. Brugmann, 
Grd. II, p. 1162. In Greek and Latin it is impossible to say just 
how many of the verbs in -éw, -ed belong here, but taking the 
examples given in Brugmann’s Grundriss as the most certain, we 
find in Greek four with as against twelve without causative 
meaning; in Latin 7 show the causative meaning (moned, torred, 
noced, foved, tubed, doced, suaded), 9 with non-causative meaning 
(morded, tonged, tonded, sponded, voved, sorbed, gued, auged, haere) 
and 1 with both (diced with causative meaning sometimes in 
Plautus).' The few Celtic forms also show both meanings. 

All in all the non-causative meaning appears to predominate 
slightly, but the causative meaning is so common that we are not 
justified in claiming with Meillet that it does not belong properly 
to the formation in question. We must rather follow Brugmann 
and Delbriick in attributing to the so-called causative formation 
both a causative meaning and one which we may simply designate 
as non-causative (originally perhaps iterative and intensive, but, 
as we usually find it, not differing from the meaning of the simple 
verb). 

To return at length to the forms with a long vowel in the root- 
syllable, I do not believe that the scattered European forms which 
have been cited (Grk. maAéoua, Lat. sdp70, and the Slavic forms 


1 Holding strictly to the type *fotéjd, which alone is discussed by Meillet, 
the ratio would be three causatives (noced, doced, foved) to one non-causative 
(voved). 
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quoted by Meillet, of which p/aviiz is the most striking) justify us 
in setting up another Indo-European formation with the verbal 
suffix ez, and differing from the preceding only in the quantity of 
the vowel.’ The European forms may be compared with the 
Skt. Aatdyami, etc., but only, I take it, as the result of the same 
process working for the most part independently in the different 
languages. 

I refer to the influence of the denominatives. For in this is to 
be found the true explanation of the Sanskrit long-vowel caus- 
atives. That there has been a certain amount of confusion 
between the two classes in Sanskrit is evident and is generally 
admitted. Cf. Whitney, Gram.’, §1056, and Brugmann, Grd. II, 
p.1149. Mantréyate (cf. man-tra-) and others bear their denom- 
inative origin on their face. Brugmann also operates with the 
same factor, but from the standpoint of his law it is the short- 
vowel formation pataydémi which requires this explanation. 
Allowing that one theory is in itself as likely as the other would 
be an admission that Brugmann’s law is not necessary to the 
explanation of the causative formation. But my view is, if any- 
thing, in better accord with Delbriick’s observation on the 
meaning. Originally the iterative meaning was somewhat the 
more common, but in Indo-Iranian the trend was toward the 
causative meaning. Similarly, the original formation had the 
short vowel, but in Indo-Iranian the trend was toward the long 
vowel, due, as I maintain, to the influence of the denominatives. 
It is natural that the two tendencies should go hand in hand. 

This theory may seem at first sight to be only a shifting of the 
difficulty, since, according to Brugmann, the @ of dhdra-, etc., is 
also I. E. 0. But it is just in these noun-forms that the evidence 
for an I, E. long vowel is overwhelming, as we shall see in the 
following discussion of the vrddhi in primary derivation.’ 


1 Bartholomae’s idea, I. F. III 12, that even forms like Skt. dargdyadmi once 
had the long vowel will hardly meet with approval. 

2 This influence from the side of the denominatives dates, in the main, from 
the Indo-Iranian period. But as the noun-forms with a long vowel existed in 
the parent-speech, so also the denominatives, and it is of course possible that 
in a few instances the causative was affected even at that period. But I see 
nothing to force us to this conclusion. Meillet says that O.B. p/aviti ‘ cause to 
float’ cannot be a denominative from f/avi ‘ ship,’ which is of course true. But 
it may have arisen at a time when f/avi, or the form from which f/avi is 
descended, was not merely an agent-noun meaning ‘that which floats,’ but 
also an action-noun ‘floating,’ a denominative from which might readily have 
the factitive sense ‘cause a floating.’ 
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Primary Derivatives with Vowel-stems (bhara-s = dépo-s, déru = 
dépv, Brugmann). 


In Streitberg’s now famous article on the ‘Entstehung der 
Dehnstufe,’ primary derivatives are treated only so far as they 
are consonant-stems, and we are led to infer that Streitberg does 
not admit the existence of an I. E. type *dhdrvo-s.. He doubtless 
sees in the Sanskrit forms the operation of Brugmann’s law, as 
elsewhere. But what of the European forms with the long 
vowel? He is of course aware of their existence and has cited a 
few from the Germanic in his Urgermanische Grammatik. But 
from his remark on Goth. gén-s (I. F. III 330) as if it were a 
quite isolated form, and from remarks of other scholars, both 
adherents and opponents of Brugmann’s law, it appears to me 
that the comparative frequency of such forms is not generally 
appreciated. I have therefore undertaken to give a more exten- 
sive collection than is to be found elsewhere. Mahlow indeed, 
Die langen Vocale A EO, p. 118, collected a considerable number 
of such forms, but rejected the most important evidence, owing to 
his untenable views of the representation of I. E. @ in Lithuanian 
and Germanic. Lith. o is exactly as good evidence for I. E. 6 as 
would be Grk. w. Cf. especially on this point Wiedemann, Das 
litauische Prateritum, p. 46 f. In general we may say that while 
the forms in question are comparatively rare in Greek and Latin, 
they are extremely common in Balto-Slavic and Germanic. In 
Lithuanian, I have glanced through the list of roots enumerated 
by Leskien, Ablaut d. Wurzelsilben, under series III (pp. 320-70), 
and find that of those roots which in their strong form end ina 
single consonant (cf. above), some 54 show noun-derivatives with 
a long vowel, while some 37 are without such. Of these latter 


1The existence of such a type is by no means in conflict with Streitberg’s 
general theory. It might well be a compromise form based on *44dr (gp) and 
*bhdro-s (gdpo-c). On the coexistence of these two forms cf. above, p. 

Moreover, the conditions under which the long vowels appear are in accord- 
ance with those which Streitberg lays down. They appear, namely, only in 
the case of roots which in their strong form end ina single consonant, the 
vowel standing thus in an open syllable. For the Sanskrit cf. Whitney’s 
statement (Gram.?, §1143, a): “‘ But the latter [vrddhi] is only allowed under 
such circumstances as leave long @ as the resulting vowel.... Such strength- 
ening as would make vdida and mduda does not accompany primary deri- 
vation.” In the case of s-stems like Lat. sédés, Grk. pjyoc, Skt. vdsas, we 
should assume first sedes- and in ablaut with this séd-s, then with restoration of 
the strong form of the suffix sédes-. 
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many are roots which occur only in two or three words. Further- 
more, many of the roots in series IV, all of which show long 
vowels, belong in reality to the e-series, as st#égiu ‘roof over,’ 
stéga-s ‘roof.’ It isa fact that the great majority of productive 
roots in Lithuanian, as far as they are of the type in question, 
show long-vowel derivatives. So numerous are they that I have 
not attempted to cite them all. In the other languages I have 
cited all the certain examples which I have found, but do not 
pretend that the list is complete. My colleagues, Professors 
Blackburn and Schmidt-Wartenberg, have kindly furnished a 
number of the Germanic examples, but the majority of them I have 
collected from the various grammars and lexicons. In Greek I have 
omitted many words which, according to this or that proposed 
etymology, would be examples in point, but which seemed too 
uncertain to be worth citing. 


1. Among o- and d@-stems :— 


Balto-Slavic. 


Lith. dora ‘agreement’ to derviz ‘bargain for.’ 

O.B. u-dara ‘onset,’ déra ‘cleft,’ to dera ‘flay’ (Grk. d¢po, E. 
tear, Skt. dr ‘pierce’). Cf. Skt. ddra-s ‘cleft.’ 

O.B. u-dava ‘suffocation’ to dung ‘blow’ (Skt. dha, Grk. dv, 
etc.). 

Lith. gé/@ ‘violent pain’ to ge/iz ‘pain.’ Cf. O.H.G. gudla 
‘pain’ to guelan ‘suffer pain.’ 

Lith. 4p-mota-s ‘heap,’ mez mdtais used adverbially, to metz 
‘throw.’ 

Lith. 2%-mona ‘estimate,’ O.B. fo-ménu ‘remembrance,’ to Lith. 
meni, O.B. minja ‘think’ (Skt. man, Grk. pévos, etc.). 

Lith, s¢-noszaz, used of things thrown up by the floods, Lett. 
nascha ‘ Achseljoch,’ to neszz ‘carry’ (Skt. za¢). 

Lith. skola ‘debt’ to skeliz ‘be in debt’ (Goth. skulan). 

O.B. slava ‘glory’ to slova, sluti ‘be famous’ (Skt. ¢vu, Grk. 
khvo, etc.). Cf. Skt. Crdva-s. 

Lith. svora-s ‘clock-weight’ to sveriz ‘weigh.’ Cf. Goth. swér-s 
‘important,’ O.E. swar ‘heavy,’ etc. 

Lith. z-toka ‘inlet’ to tekix ‘flow’ (Skt. tak, O.Ir. techim ‘fly,’ etc.). 

O.B. 0-travii, o-trava ‘poison’ to o0-trovg ‘poison,’ trova ‘use 
up’ (Grk. rp, etc.). 

Lith. ¢voba ‘building’ to the root ¢ved, O.Ir. atreba ‘dwells,’ 
Umbr. ¢redeit ‘versatur.’ Cf. O.E. prap ‘village.’ 
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Lith. j-voda ‘conduit’ to vedz ‘lead, marry’ (cf. Skt. vadhii-s 
‘bride,’ Av. védayeiti ‘leads’). Cf. also O.B. vodo-vazdo ‘conduit.’ 

Lett. wa/-s ‘swath,’ O.B. valid ‘wave,’ to Lith. ve/i2 ‘turn, roll’ 
(Lat. volvd, Grk. édJvo, etc.). 

Lith. vora ‘row, series,’ probably to veriz ‘open and shut’ (Skt. 
vr ‘inclose,’ Goth. warvjan, etc.). Cf. Skt. vdra-s ‘one’s turn,’ 
tri-varam ‘three times’ (Per Persson, K. Z. 33, 293). 

Lith. zsz-vora ‘soup,’ Lett. wérs ‘soup,’ O.B. vari ‘heat,’ to 
Lith. vér-du ‘boil,’ O.B. virja ‘boil.’ 

Lith. pra-voza and pra-véza ‘wagon-track’ to vezz ‘ride’ (Skt. 
vah, Lat. vehé, etc.). Cf. Skt. vdha-s ‘beast of burden,’ Goth. 
wég-s ‘wave.’ 

O.B. po-zarié ‘conflagration’ (from *fo-Zéri) to gorjg ‘burn’ 
(Skt. ghar-ma-s ‘heat,’ Grk. ep-ysé-s, etc.). 

Lith. déga-s ‘course,’ O.B. dégz ‘flight,’ to Lith. dégu ‘flee’ 
(Grk. éBopat) 

Lith. pa-séda-s ‘a sitting,’ at-sodé ‘settling,’ O.B. sa-sédi 
‘neighbor,’ to Lith. sé¢dzu, O.B. sézdq ‘sit’ (Skt. sad, Lat. seded, 
Goth. stfan, etc.). Cf. Skt. sddé-s ‘sitting on horseback,’ O.E. 
s@t and sdt ‘soot,’ below, p. 461. 

O.B. po-sékit ‘a cut’ to séka ‘cut’ (Lat. seco). Cf. O.H.G. 
suohha ‘harrow, furrow.’ 

Lith. sééga-s ‘roof’ to stegiu ‘roof over’ (Skt. sthag, Grk. créyo, 
Lat. ¢egé, etc.). 

In the last four examples the verbs also show the long vowel, 
but the cognate forms of other languages show that the roots 
were not originally of the heavy series. 

O.B. véra* ‘faith,’ Lat. véru-s, O.Ir. fir ‘tree,’ O.H.G. wara 
‘truth,’ belong here if the root is yer, as is indicated by the 
O.Pers. varnavatiy ‘appears credible’ or ‘convinces.’ On the 
meaning of the Old Persian word cf. especially Hiibschmann, 
Z. D. M. G. 38, 424. Kluge’s derivation from *es-70 is abso- - 
lutely impossible. 

Lith. frd/a-s ‘intelligence’ to su-prant2 ‘understand,’ Pruss. 
iss-presstun. Cf. Goth. frdp-s ‘wise.’ The Prussian forms show 
that the root is of the e-series. Fick, Noreen and others compare 
Lat. inter-pretor. 

O.B. sami ‘self, O.E. ge-sdm ‘unanimous,’ beside dyd-s, dua, 
Lat. simili-s, Goth. sama ‘same.’ Cf. Av. hémé beside Skt. sama-s. 

Lith. ntiga-s ‘naked’ beside Goth. zagap-s, Lat. nadu-s, etc., 
perhaps belongs here, though only forms with o and 6 exist. 
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Germanic. 


O.E. @t ‘food’ to efan ‘eat’ (Lat. edd, etc.). 

O.H.G. béra, O.E. b@r ‘bier,’ to deran ‘bear’ (Grk. dépa, etc.). 

O.E. 6rdk ‘brook’ (O.H.G. druoh ‘swamp’), probably to drecan 
‘break.’ Cf. also O.E. d7dc ‘breech,’ plur. d7éc ‘breeches,’ O.H.G. 
bruoh ‘breeches.’ See Kluge, s. v. Bruch. 

O.N. drép ‘murder’ to drepa ‘strike,’ Germ. ¢reffen. 

O.H.G. fuora, O.E. for ‘way, journey,’ to Goth. favan (Skt. 
pr, Grk. mepda, etc.). Cf. Skt. Aard-s ‘crossing.’ 

O.H.G. fara ‘danger,’ O.N. far ‘danger,’ O.E. f@r ‘danger, 
fear,’ to the same root as the preceding (cf. Grk. meipa, Lat. 
periculu-m). 

O.H.G. fréga ‘question’ to Goth. frathnan ‘ask’ (Lat. precor, 
etc.). 

Goth. /rdp-s, O.N. frod-r ‘wise.’ Cf. Lith. 7sz-prdfa-s ‘intelli- 
gence’ above, p. 460. 

O.N. géfa ‘good fortune,’ M.H.G. gabe, Dutch gaaf ‘gift,’ to 
Goth. gzban ‘give.’ 

O.N. £véma ‘arrival’ to Goth. giman (Skt. gam, etc.). 

O.H.G. guéla ‘pain,’ Dutch kwaal ‘pain,’ to O.H.G. guelan, 
O.E. cwelan ‘suffer pain.’ Cf. Lith. gé/@ ‘violent pain’ to geliz 
‘pain,’ above, p. 459. 

O.H.G. /aga ‘situation’ to Goth. gan (O.B. legg, Grk. déx-os, 
etc.) On O.H.G. luoga cf. Osthoff, I. F. V 313. 

Goth. uz-mét ‘conduct,’ O.N. ma@fe ‘manner,’ O.H.G. mdéza, 
Dutch maat ‘measure,’ to Goth. mztan ‘measure’ (Grk. pédopa, 
Lat. modu-s, etc.). 

Goth. anda-ném ‘acceptance,’ O.H.G. néma, O.E. nam ‘theft,’ 
to Goth. zzman ‘take’ (Grk. vépo, etc.). 

O.H.G. scéra, Dutch skaar, O.N. skére (plur.), Mid.E. schére 
(plur.) ‘shears,’ to O.H.G. skeran, etc. (Grk. xeipw, etc., Per Pers- 
son, Wurzelerweiterung, 29). Cf. also M.H.G. schuor ‘shearing.’ 

O.H.G. scala ‘shell’ and ‘drinking-vessel,’ O.N. ska/ ‘drinking- 
vessel, scales,’ to Lith. skeZiz ‘split.’ Cf. especially Per Persson, 
K. Z. 33, 285. Lett. schkéle ‘chip’ and perhaps Skt. £@/a-s 
‘time’ are from the same root. 

M.H.G. sdéze ‘dwelling-place, situation,’ O.E. s@¢ ‘ambuscade,’ 
to Goth. sztan. 

O.E. sdt, O.N. sd¢t ‘soot,’ probably to the same root as the 
preceding, ‘soot’ being ‘that which settles on anything’ (so Fick, 
Noreen and others). 
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O.H.G. suohha ‘harrow, furrow’ to Lat. secd, etc. 

O.H.G. sprahha, O.E. spréc ‘speech,’ to O.H.G. sprehhan, 
O.E. sprecan ‘speak.’ 

Goth. swér-s ‘important, honored,’ O.H.G. swar, O.E. swar 
‘heavy,’ to Lith. sveriz ‘weigh.’ Cf. Lith. svora-s ‘clock-weight’ 
above, p. 459. 

O.E. swol ‘heat’ to swelan ‘burn’ (Lith. svi/z ‘be singed’). 

Goth. wég-s, O.N. vag-r, O.H.G. wag, O.E. weg ‘wave,’ and 
O.H.G. waga, O.E. wég ‘scales,’ both to Goth. wigan (Lat. vehd, 
etc.). 

O.N. kongor-vafa ‘spider’ to vefa ‘weave’ (Grk. idaiva, etc.). 
Cf. Skt. arna-vabhi-s ‘spider.’ 

O.E. wet ‘wet’ beside weter, Goth. waté ‘water,’ Grk. ddwp, etc. 
The root is usually given as wed, but it might also be of the 
a-series. 

O.E. wr@c, Dutch wraak, O.H.G. rahha ‘vengeance,’ to wrecan, 
Goth. wrikan ‘ pursue.’ 

On O.H.G. wéra ‘truth’ and O.E. 3e-sém ‘unanimous,’ cf. 
above, p. 460. 

Greek. 


There are not many certain examples among noun-forms, but 
we are justified in citing denominatives in further proof of the 
existence of the type. Such denominatives are: 

Bpwopdopa beside Bpeuo. 

dapudw beside déue. 

ki\@mdopas beside xrérro. 

Awydw beside Aéyw (Hesychius; cf. Schulze, Quaest. Epic. 507). 

vopndw beside vépze. 

madréw, moréouae beside méAopat, modéopat. 

nordopat beside réropa. 

atpwpaw beside orpédo. 

tpendw beside rpero. 

tpwxdw beside rpéxo. 

nndaw to root ped, Skt. pad. 

pdndaw beside dr¢dav. 

Of actually existing noun-forms, Adm to A¢w is an unquestion- 
able example; likewise Adyn* cuvaywy) cirov (Hesychius). ddpaé 
= Skt. dhdraka-s ‘holding’ implies a *dhéro- from the root dher, 
Skt. dhr ‘hold.’ 

In the following examples the etymologies are less certain, but 
probable : 
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Bado-s to Bédos, BadAq, etc. 

Zpnuo-s to npéua, Goth. rimizs ‘quiet,’ Skt. ram ‘be content,’ etc. 

andé-v ‘blade of the oar,’ and so perhaps originally ‘foot,’ like 
novs, Skt. ad, pada-, Lith. Zéda ‘footstep,’ to root ed. Cf. mda. 

oKado-s, K@Ao-v tO oxddAdo, Lith. ske/iz ‘split.’ Cf. Lett. schkeéle 
‘chip, splinter.’ 

owpé-s, chpaxo-s ‘basket’ or ‘box’ beside gopds, to Lith. tveriz 
‘seize.’ 

dpa (cf. Bapo* épOadpoi in Hesychius) belongs to épde, Goth. 
war-s ‘careful,’ but we cannot be sure of the ablaut series. 

Here may also be mentioned the adverb ride, rndod to Skt. 
ciram ‘long,’ carama-s ‘last.’ Some of the examples cited by 
Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. IX 146, such as xw@d-s, xapo-s, xapo-s 
rest on etymologies which appear to me more doubtful than the 
preceding. 

Latin. 


In Latin the examples are even fewer thanin Greek. Evidence 
of the existence of the formation is furnished by sédd beside 
seded, céld beside oc-culé (O.E. helan, O.Ir. celim, etc.), by vénor 
according to Meillet’s etymology (Skt. vaz ‘win, pursue’), further 
by férali-s, régulu-s, tégula, and perhaps by sériu-s (Goth. swér-s 
‘important,’ O.E. swar ‘heavy,’ etc.?). Cf. also colléga, collégium 
to col-legé, further véldx to volo, volare. 


2. Among 2z-stems. 

The vrddhi in Sanskrit is comparatively rare, but is seen ina 
number of agent-nouns and adjectives, as sd@di-s ‘rider,’ sdci-s 
‘accompanying,’ — dhari-s ‘— bearing,’ — jani-s' ‘having a — 
wife.’ Cf. Whitney, Gram.’, §1155, @. Parallels are to be found 
in the European languages, chiefly in Germanic, where adjective 
z-stems with strengthened root-syllable are not uncommon. In 
forms like Goth. umn-gép-s, anda-ném-s some scholars see an 
historical connection with the perfect stem gép-, zém-, but I do 
not see why they need be separated from forms like O.H.G, 
chuoli, kuont with I.E. @. 

O.H.G. -déri (Mod. Germ. -dar), O.E. -62re in compounds, as 
O.H.G. scin-bari ‘manifest,’ M.H.G. vruht-baere ‘fruitful,’ Zust- 
baere ‘joyful,’ Mod. Germ. frucht-bar, lust-bar, etc. (Willmanns, 


1On the justification of citing here such forms as occur only in compounds, 
cf. below, p. 469. 
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Deutsche Grammatik, II, p. 492 f.), O.E. dust-6~re ‘joyful,’ fjr- 
bér ‘fire-bringing,’ etc. Cf. Skt. -dhkdri- in cadmara-dhéari-s 
‘ plume-bearing.’ 

O.N. glap-r ‘misdeed’ to glepja ‘injure.’ 

M.H.G. hale, haele ‘concealing’ to helan ‘conceal’ (O.Ir. celim, 
Lat. oc-culd, etc.). Cf. Lat. célo, célare. 

Goth. gén-s, O.N. kv@n, O.E. cwén ‘woman, wife.’ Cf. Skt. 
-jani- in compounds, as priya-jani-s ‘having a dear wife.’ 

Goth. un-gép-s ‘unspeakable’ to gzpan ‘say.’ 

O.N. ku@m-r, O.E. cwéme, O.H.G. b7-guami ‘suitable,’ to Goth. 
giman ‘come’ (root g*em, Skt. gam, etc.). Cf. also O.N. kam-r 
‘suitable.’ 

O.H.G. chuoli, O.E. col ‘cool,’ beside alt, ceald ‘cold,’ both 
from a root ge/ seen in Lat. gelu, gelidu-s, etc. 

O.H.G. kuoni ‘bold,’ O.E. céne ‘bold,’ O.N. én ‘wise,’ to 
kennen (root gen, gnd, Skt. jnd, etc.). 

O.N. lk-r ‘brook’ to deka ‘drip,’ E. leak. 

O.E. m2Zte ‘moderate,’ O.H.G. -mazi, O.E. -m@te in compounds, 
as un-mazt, un-mé@te ‘immense,’ etc. (Mod. Germ. -mdssig), to 
Goth. mitan ‘measure’ (Grk. pédoua, Lat. modu-s, etc.). 

Goth. anda-néms ‘acceptable’ to niman ‘take’ (Grk. véue, etc.). 

O.N. rak-r ‘right’ beside retir ‘right,’ Goth. razhts, to the root 
of Lat. vegd, réc-tu-s, etc. 

Goth. anzda-sét-s ‘horrible’ to sitan ‘sit’ (Lat. seded, etc.). 

O.H.G. spahi ‘wise’ to spehon ‘investigate, spy out’ (Lat. specio, 
etc.). 

O.H.G. trégi, O.E. trag ‘slow, lazy,’ to Goth. /vigé ‘sadness,’ 
O.E. ¢rega ‘misery, grief,’ etc. 

O.H.G. gi-zémi, O.E. 3e-téme ‘suitable,’ O.H.G. widar-zami 
‘hateful,’ to Goth. ga-timan ‘be suitable.’ 

Goth. wén-s, O.N. w@ni, O.E. wén ‘hope’ (O.H.G. wan ‘uncer- 
tain idea,’ Mod.G. Wan), from the same root yen, as O.E. winnan 
‘strive,’ Skt. vaz ‘desire, win.’ 

O.H.G. ge-vézit ‘commeatus,’ Mod.G. Gefass, beside Fass, E. 
vat, both perhaps from the root Jed seen in Grk. édn, E. fetter, etc. 
Lith. 2vé;?-s, O.B. zvéri ‘wild beast,’ to Grk. 6p, Lat. feru-s. 
O.B. Alavi ‘ship’ to plove ‘swim, sail.’ Cf. Skt. p/ava-s ‘over- 

flow.’ 

O.B. rézi ‘speech’ to veka ‘speak.’ 

O.B. tvari ‘creation’ to ¢voriti ‘make,’ Lith. ¢veri2 ‘seize, hold.’ 
Further may be mentioned Lith. mé#i-s ‘throw’ to mef2 ‘throw,’ 
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Lett. méris ‘pest’ to Lith. mirszt2 ‘die’ (Skt. mr, Lat. morior, 
etc.), Lett. 2ész-s to Lith. zeszz ‘carry,’ though these are inflected 
as 70/z-stems. 

O.B. Zali ‘pain’ (from *gé/i) to Lith. ge/iz ‘pain.’ 

Grk. dijpe-s has often been connected with dépo. 


3. Among z-stems. 

Here again the vrddhi in Sanskrit is comparatively infrequent, 
the clearest instances being the neuters déru ‘wood,’ jénu ‘knee,’ 
sanu ‘ridge, back,’ and the adjective déri-s ‘bursting’ (dr, Grk. 
dépw, etc.). With dérzi-s we may compare Lith. voma-s ‘quiet, 
mild’ to rim-stz ‘be quiet,’ Skt. vam ‘be content,’ etc. In Greek 
a yavu beside yévv is to be inferred with J. Schmidt from yovia, for 
which no other explanation has been offered, as far as I know. 
Cf. also rpiyovov and Armen. cunr ‘knee.’ From crapi-do-s may 
be inferred a *orapv- (cf. dpzpi-Aos to Sptpi-s) beside the noun 
ordpa, both from a root stem, meaning perhaps ‘to sound.’ 
Bechtel and Prellwitz compare plausibly Skt. s¢@mu-s ‘sounding,’ 
though this has usually been connected with stan (sta-mu-; cf. 
Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., p. 14). Goth. fotu-s is probably a 
specifically Germanic development, but may be mentioned as 
indicating how the type may have arisen elsewhere. The neuters 
like dévu and jaénu may be based on the type represented by 
Greek 84 (I. E, *d0(m); cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung, 222 f.). 


4. Among s-stems. 
In Sanskrit the vrddhi appears rarely, as in vdsas ‘garment’ to 
vas ‘clothe,’ vahas ‘offering’ to vah ‘carry,’ -vdcas beside vacas 
‘speech.’ We may compare: 
Grk. yijpas beside yépav, Skt. jarant- ‘old.’ 
900s beside @os, Skt. svadhdé ‘custom.’ 
piyyos to pet, Skt. va7 ‘color.’ 
pndos to peédouat, pndopat. 

Lat. sédés to seded. Cf. also the forms of other ablaut series, as 
ambagés to ago, contages to tango, molés beside moles-tu-s. 

O.N. dagr ‘day of twelve hours,’ O.E. (Northumbrian) dd30r 
(Sievers, Ags. Gram., §289) beside d@3, Goth. dag-s ‘day,’ Skt. 
dah, Lith. deg2 ‘burn.’ 

Goth. pévis ‘slave’ beside pzu-s ‘slave’ (from *#égnes- : *tégr0-). 

A few other instances are quoted by J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung, 
147 f.; Bechtel, Hauptprobleme, 242 f. 
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5. Among other stems. 
In stems other than those already mentioned, the lengthened 
vowel is of the rarest occurrence. Grk. jap, Iranian yaékar* 
‘liver,’ as compared with Skt. yéri, Lat. zecur is an interesting 
example, and another instance from the same declensional type is 
Grk. vaxap ‘sleep,’ provided this belongs to véxv-s (Prellwitz). In 
Skt. r@jan- the long vowel doubtless had its origin in the mono- 
syllabic r@7j-, but one may compare O.N. dagn ‘day,’ Goth. uz-éta 
‘manger’ to zfan ‘eat,’ Lith. vémo ‘vomiting’ to vemiz ‘vomit,’ 
Grk. 8dua. Before -zo- as a primary suffix the vrddhi is not to be 
recognized. Skt. vajya-s, Lat. régiu-s are evidently secondary 
derivatives from 7dj-, vég-, and in the same way are to be judged 
other examples where the simplex no longer exists, e. g. Lat. 
sériu-s from *séro-, *syéro-, if connected with Goth. swér-s. 
Before a suffix beginning with a consonant, vrddhi is quite 
exceptional in Sanskrit. With vda@s-tu- ‘abode,’ bdhdr-man- 
‘support,’ one may perhaps compare the Slavic mevésta ‘bride’ 
from *ne(vo)-vésta’ ‘newly wedded,’ vésta from véd-ta to veda. 
In accordance with Streitberg’s theory, one would assume original 
forms *vesetu-, *bharemen-, *vedeta. The Lithuanian infinitives 
like £é/ti or svevti (Streitberg, I. F. III 408 f.) and Lat. /éctu-s, 
véctu-s, téctu-s may be mentioned in this connection, but the long 
vowel of the Lithuanian preterits and the Latin perfects is largely 
responsible. Skt. sédhd-s, participle of sak (Osthoff, Perfect, 30), 
is a doubtful parallel. Cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., §34 4, $40. 


We have seen that it is not alone in Sanskrit that primary 
derivatives with the long vowel in the e-series are found, and that 
in o-stems, where such are frequent in Sanskrit they are also 
frequent in Balto-Slavic and Germanic, and not unknown in 
Greek and Latin. In consequence of the belief that Skt. dhéra-s 
represents I.E. *shovo-s, Brugmann assumes that Skt. dhara-s 
stands for I.E. *dhero-s. But since the existence of the type 
*bhoro-s, *bhér-o-s is established, I submit that the equations Skt. 
bhéra-s = 1.E. *bhoro-s, *bhéro-s and Skt. *bhéra-s = I.E. *bhoro-s, 
*bhero-s, have an equal historical backing. 

We have now completed our discussion of those categories 
which have furnished the chief support to Brugmann’s law, and 


1It is not necessary, with Prusik, K. Z. 33, 160, to assume an exception to 
the change of ez to ou. The haplology, to use Bloomfield’s expression, might 
date back of the period when this change took place. 
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have endeavored to show that in no case is this law requisite to 
their explanation, and that only in one of them does it offer any 
distinct advantages. If this attempt is successful and if we then 
take into account the isolated forms where the evidence is 
distinctly against it, as Wackernagel’s position (cf. above, p. 447) 
shows, it ought to be admitted that the scales fall on the other 
side, and that, all in all, Sanskrit phonology and morphology are 
simpler and more intelligible without the assumption in question 
than with it. 

There remains one category which has no direct bearing on 
Brugmann’s law, but which is an important part of the general 
question of vrddhi in Sanskrit—namely, the vrddhi of secondary 
derivation. Its consideration is also necessary in justification of 
my having cited above as primary derivatives some forms which 
others have regarded as secondary. 


The Vrddhi in Secondary Derivation. 


It appears to be the prevailing opinion that the phenomenon of 
vrddhi in secondary derivation is not confined to the Aryan 
branch, but existed in the Indo-European period. Kluge, Paul’s 
Grundriss, I 395, J. Schmidt, Urheimat der Indogermanen, p. 26, 
and Kretschmer, K. Z. 31, 456, have adduced material to support 
this, and their conclusion, in contrast to that of v. Bradke, Z. D. 
M. G. 40, 362, is approved by Streitberg, I. F. III 380, and by 
Bloomfield, Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. 26, 8. Since it is admitted 
by all that the process is of widespread application only in Indo- 
Iranian, but at the same time must be the outgrowth of something 
which existed in proethnic times, the question may seem to be 
merely one of degree. Yet there is a definite question involved 
—namely, Had a direct connection between the lengthening of 
the vowel and the process of secondary derivation become 
established in the proethnic period? Are there examples from 
the European languages in which a long vowel is clearly attrib- 
utable to the fact of secondary derivation, as is the case in Indo- 
Iranian? The answer, I believe, still admits of reasonable doubt. 
Certainly the evidence in favor of the affirmative has been 
overestimated. 

In the first place, many of the forms adduced have no claim to 
be regarded as secondary derivatives. O.H.G. dara ‘bier’ (to 
beran), O.H.G. gudala ‘pain’ (to guelan), O.H.G. spahi ‘wise’ (to 
spehan), Goth: swévs ‘honored, important,’ O.H.G. swa@r ‘heavy’ 
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(to Lith. sveriz ‘weigh’) have nothing either in form or meaning 
to indicate that they are anything but primary derivatives, and, 
accordingly, they have been cited above among the numerous 
other examples of the same nature. Goth. géns ‘wife, woman’ is 
cited by J. Schmidt and Streitberg as derived from gizé ‘woman,’ 
but the use of the two words in Germanic lends no support to the 
assertion that gézs is a collective. It is simply one of a set of 
derivatives showing various ablaut forms of the same root; cf. 
Brugmann, Grd. II 105, 262. Nor is it clear that M.H.G. swager 
‘brother-in-law’ is actually derived from sweher ‘father-in-law’ ; 
cf. Brugmann, Grd. II 825, note. Granted the connection of 
Goth. mégs ‘son-in-law’ with magus ‘servant,’ there is nothing in 
form or meaning to show that the former is derived from the 
latter, and not merely from the same root. O.N. dagr ‘day’ (of 
twelve hours) has been contrasted with dagr, but may well be a 
primary derivative like Lat. sédes, Grk. jijyos, etc., and is so 
regarded by J. Schmidt, Pluralbildunz, 149, 151. There is no 
reason for viewing Grk. pépunpa, cited by Bechtel, as a secondary 
compound. In fact, according to the system as developed in 
Sanskrit, it would have to be *pnpyepa (yielding *peppepa) ; cf. Skt. 
gadgadya-m ‘stammering’ to gadgada-s ‘stammering’ (adj.), 
cafcalya- ‘variability’ to caficala-s ‘movable.’ Kretschmer’s 
explanation of the puzzling Homeric fis is too uncertain to be 
used as evidence. And for Goth. szbuntéhund, etc., J. Schmidt's 
explanation seems less probable than that of Wheeler and Brug- 
mann, simply from the Germanic standpoint. 

In some of the other words which have been brought forward 
we have to do unquestionably with secondary derivatives, but 
there is no evidence that the long vowel did not already exist in 
the primary nouns or adjectives from which they are derived. 
Lat. régula and tégula may come fram *végo-, *tégo- (cf. Lith. 
stéga-s ‘roof’) as well as from *vego-, *tego-. Grk. orwpidos is not 
derived directly from oréya, but presupposes a *ocrwpuv-s formed 
from the same root. Cf. above, p. 465. 

Goth. fidur-dig-s ‘rerapraios’ and ahtau-ddgs ‘éxranpepos’ have 
been cited since Schleicher as secondary derivatives from dag-s 
‘day.’ In particular they have been compared with Skt. ¢aéa- 
¢arada- ‘containing a hundred years,’ dvi-jani- ‘having two 
wives,’ etc., as evidence of the existence of a vrddhi peculiar to 
the second members of compounds. The comparison was first 
suggested by de Saussure (Systéme primitif, 165, note), with a 
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distinct reservation on account of Norse dggr, but others, as 
Bezzenberger, Henry, J. Schmidt, Kretschmer and Bechtel, have 
not hesitated to accept it as significant of a special variety of 
vrddhi. Wackernagel, however (Dehnungsgesetz, 23), expresses 
scepticism. And this scepticism is fully justified. One can, 
indeed, find still other examples of vrddhi-forms occurring only 
in composition. Especially appropriate to the Goth. fidur-ddg-s 
beside daf-s is a Lithuanian form belonging to the same root— 
namely, até-dogez ‘summer rye’ beside daga-s ‘harvest.’ Further, 
O.B. vodo-vazda ‘aqueduct’ beside vozdi ‘leader.’ With the 
Sanskrit compounds in -dhdri-s may be compared the Germanic 
compounds in -déri- (O.E. -6@re only in compounds; O.H.G. 
-bari, but also dérig ‘fruitful’). And there are others. But two 
facts tend to rob all such cases of any special significance. In the 
first place, a form which in one language occurs only in com- 
pounds may be found uncompounded in another language. The 
Sanskrit compounds in -7dni-, like priya-jani- ‘having a dear 
wife,’ have been cited, but in Germanic beside the Old Norse 
full-kvéni ‘having a good wife’ stands the simple Avéu, Goth. 
gén-s. In Old High German -mézz is confined to compounds 
(but also ma@zig), while in Old English m@¢e ‘moderate’ occurs 
beside un-m@te ‘immense,’ etc. Secondly, the reverse relation 
between compound and simplex is often found. In Lithuanian, 
for example, we have dora ‘agreement,’ but dara-s only in 
compounds, as fa-dara-s ‘result,’ etc.; fvora ‘hedge,’ but fvara-s 
only in compounds, as ap-tvara-s ‘hedge,’ etc. Beside Skt. 
vada-s ‘speaking’ the form vada-s is found in the literature only 
in compounds, like priyam-vada-s ‘speaking what is agreeable,’ 
etc. In most cases where both forms exist in Sanskrit, both are 
found standing alone and in compounds. It ought to be clear 
from these facts that in Goth. fidur-dog-s, etc., the restriction of 
the form with the long vowel to compounds is merely accidental. 
The meaning is that which belongs to a possessive compound, 
like the Modern German viertagig, so that it does not follow that 
the *dég-s itself was a secondary derivative. The relation of 
Grk. mpoorgay tO orod, crova may be the same. 

The most probable example of vrddhi in secondary derivation 
is Lat. dvum, Grk. dév. For the idea that it comes from the word 
for bird (Lat. avi-s, Skt. vi-s, etc.), though doubted by Brugmann, 
Grd. II 107, is extremely attractive. It is, however, possible, of 
course, that among the various ablaut forms of this word for bird 
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there existed one with the long vowel, and that this formed the 
basis of the secondary derivative. A similar case is Grk. dea 
‘sheepskin.’ 

Further, several Germanic words have been cited in which a 
collective meaning is associated with forms having the long vowel. 
These are: O.H.G. uwodal ‘family estate’ beside ada/ ‘noble’; 
O.H.G. muor, O.E. mér ‘moor, swamp’ beside mari ‘sea’ (? cf. 
Kluge, s. v. Moor); M.H.G. duost, occurring only once and in 
the phrase ‘mit bastinen dzosten,’ so probably related to das; 
M.H.G. gruose ‘juice of plants’ beside gras. It is not to be 
denied that these cases are striking. At the same time, since the 
collective meaning is common enough among primary derivatives, 
it is possible that we have to do here only with primary doublets 
of varying meaning. Of a similar nature are the Lithuanian 
collectives and abstracts quoted by Leskien, Bildung der Nomina 
im Litauischen, p. 301, e. g. /0d7-s ‘goods, riches’ beside /ada-s 
‘good,’ Aloti-s ‘breadth’ beside A/atz-s ‘broad,’ etc. Leskien 
remarks: “ Diese ‘Erscheinung erinnert an indische Vriddhirung 
bei gleichartigen Bildungen; vielleicht sind aber die litauischen 
Beispiele als Primarbildungen zu alten Verben anzusehen.” 

The very fact that even the best of the examples cited from the 
European languages are of such a nature that another explanation 
is at least possible, is in itself an indication of the source of the 
phenomenon which is so widely developed in Sanskrit. It has 
long been obvious that the vrddhi of secondary derivation must 
have its ultimate origin somewhere in primary derivation. For 
the lengthening of vowels is a purely mechanical process, and 
there are no phonetic conditions present in secondary derivatives 
which do not also occur in primary derivatives. v. Bradke, Z. D. 
M. G. 40, 363, suggests that the suffix a was added to the strong 
form of a variable stem, e.g. md@ruta- from *mérut- (beside 
marut-). Streitberg, I. F. III 380, would find the source of the 
secondary vrddhi in the monosyllabic stems like va, which 
sometimes show collective meaning. Against this Bloomfield, 
Trans. of the Amer. Phil. Assoc. XXVI, p. 8. 

I would suggest as a more probable source the coexistence of 
forms with long and short vowels in the root-syllable among the 
primary derivatives with vowel suffixes, especially -o-, -d- and 7. 
The lists already given show how numerous such forms with the 
long vowel were. As regards usage, there is no meaning which 
in itself is indicative of secondary derivation. Among obvious 
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secondary derivatives the relation to the simplex is manifold. 
For example, it may be that of descriptive adjective to noun, as 
Skt. manasa-s ‘relating to the mind’ to manas ‘mind,’ English 
joyous to joy, or of abstract noun to descriptive adjective, as 
saumanasa-m ‘kindness’ to sumanas- ‘kindly,’ English goodness 
to good. But all such meanings are found in primary derivatives. 
Now, in the proethnic period there were formed from the same 
root nouns and adjectives of different shades of meaning and with 
different ablaut forms. Among the many possible accidental 
combinations of form and meaning there could not fail to exist 
such in which forms with long vowels coincided with a meaning 
which could be felt as secondary in relation to the meaning of 
other forms with the short vowel. From such coincidences, 
purely accidental in origin, arose a feeling for a connection 
between forms with long vowels and secondary derivation, and 
substantives were then actually formed from other substantives 
by lengthening the vowel. | 

Whether this stage had been reached in the Indo-European 
period is the question we have been debating. The fact that the 
possible examples are so rare and that even these can be explained 
otherwise maxes this appear more doubtful to me than is generally 
felt. The actual proof that such a stage has been reached can 
only be furnished by the existence of the next succeeding stage, 
that, namely, in which the lengthening has been extended to the 
initial syllable of words when this syllable is not the root-syllable, 
or in which the lengthening is of a nature not to be found in 
primary derivation. This stage is reached only in the Indo- 
Iranian period. Incases like Av. pa‘rz-vazd ‘rushing about’ from 
*pa'‘ti-vazd beside Skt. pari-plava-s ‘moving about’ from farz- 
plava-s, or Av. mazda-yasni-§ ‘pertaining to the worshippers of 
Mazda’ from mazda-yasné ‘worshipper of Mazda,’ there can be 
no doubt as to the nature of the phenomenon. The long @ before 
single consonants was inherited from primary derivatives, but was 
extended to cases like O.P. Margava ‘inhabitant of Margiana’ 
from Margu-s ‘Margiana,’ Skt. par¢gva-s to pargu-s, etc. Then 
such forms came to be used when the simple word had the weak 
ablaut-grade r, as Av. var*pra3ni-s ‘victorious,’ Skt. vértraghna-s 
to var pra3nd, var’ praja, Skt.vrtva-had. The &, du in their relation 
to z,~ may have arisen in the same way. To *daiva- (Skt. deva-s 
‘god’) was formed a daiva- (Skt. daiva-s ‘divine’) and this asso- 
ciated with a form like *dzva-, resulting in the formation of 
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Maitra-s ‘belonging to Mitra’ from Mitra-s, etc. For, starting 
from a form like vigva-s, one would expect the analogy of @ : a to 
result in a secondary *vig¢va-s, as is the case with the Slavic 
iteratives. Cf. above, p. 270. The type represented by Skt. 
Maitra-s beside Mitra-s or pautra-s ‘grandson’ beside pulra-s 
‘son’ seems not to have been developed in the Indo-Iranian 
period. Atleast, no such forms have been found in Iranian, the 
few examples where we should look for a and du showing rather 
the guna. So Praétaond beside Pri/o (both proper names) as 
against Skt. 7rdttana-s, haomananham ‘kindness’ to humand 
‘kind’ as against Skt. séumanasa-m from sumanas-, and a few 
others. The explanation of these guna-forms, of which perhaps 
a few are to be recognized in Sanskrit (Whitney, §1204, g), is 
uncertain, but it may be surmised that we have here a phenom- 
enon independent of, but of similar origin with, secondary 
vrddhi—namely, an extension of an ablaut variation found among 
primary derivatives, but in this case the variation of strong and 
weak rather than of strengthened and strong. 


University oF Cu1caco, CARL DARLING BUCK. 


October, 1896. 























IV.—LATIN GLOSSES. 


Forms like drachuma, Tecumessa, mina, techina in Old Latin, 
as against Spaxyy, Téxunooa, pra, réxyyn in Greek, show that there 
was a shunning of certain consonant combinations in the older 
stages of Latin, a peculiarity which gave rise to the development 
of parasitical vowels, called anaptyxis by the grammarians. It 
seems that this habit of inserting such vowels was successfully 
battled with in the schools, and gradually disappeared from the 
speech of the educated, But that it still must have lingered 
among the masses, of that the old glossaries offer sufficient 
evidence. So we find by the side of fechnis, C. Gloss. Lat. V 
581, 20, the old Plautine form fechinzs (corrupted to ¢ethinzs), IV 
183, 32; ¢echinam (corrupted to ¢emnam from tehinam), 1V 183, 
3, which reappears as ¢hecinam by metathesis, V 156, 18. Greek 
xuxvos must have been current in popular speech as cicinus, for V 
471, 40 we read olor cygnus idest cicinus, and V 471, 41 olores 
cygni cicint. With that compare V 178, 11 czlipsidra = xreWvipa. 
V 382, 58 progine = Lpéxvn; 320, 60 Phalanox = dddray£; 483, 23 
setemmata = oréppara; 275, 21 caseleo= Hebrew casleo; 541, 13 
balax = Bddé; 150, 31 Sisimus =cacpés. IV 134, 8. 32 origia= 
dpyta; 109, 33 Uintx = diyé; 143, 19 Pisimitio = Wiprvblw; 553, 24 
pisiatium = yndbov; 145, 14 pleturum = mdijerpov; 530, 32 arrt- 
pennem = Celtic-French arpent; 513, 42 enocilius =éyyxedus. III 
397, 32 pelarigos = medapyss, 16 patellea = mredéa; 571, 23 obtta- 
limus = épOadrpéds; 142,61 zimigma = oplypa. V 513, 32 Segmina 
=cpiypa. Wright-Wiilker 370, 2 calamidis = xdapvdos. 

According to Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 145 ff., we find 
also in native Latin words a tendency to develop such a parasitical 
vowel: witness uwehiculum for the older uehiclum, where clu- 
stands for the Indo-Germanic suffix -#/o-, denoting instrument. 
Along that line we meet in the glossaries with forms as IV 126, 5 
nomenculator for nomenclator; 140, 21 perculatus, that is percu- 
lacus from perculasus, for perculsus 140, 35. 36; 141, 10; 182,9 
tegimine for tegmine; 189, 37 ueemeris, that is ueements, for 
uehemens; 399, 49 uasita for uasta[ta]; 402, 1 uirecita for 
uirecta; 465, 53 superestes for superstes; 577, 7 uafero for uafro; 
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521, 32 ganarus for gnarus; 513, 18 mores for mors; 492, 40 
calex for calx; 579, 9 uiriculis, that is uirigulis, for uirgulis ; 
547, 44 parimula for parmula. IV 605, 23 dulicia for dulcia. 
V 309, 51 apericolarius for apercularius ; 331, 27 arimorum for 
armorum; 370, 47 terans, 536, 67 tarans, for trans; 393, 34 
soleris for sollers; 536, 12 inmeritia for inertia; 537, 30 clamite for 
clam te; 506, 42 lorigo, that is lorico, for Jurco; 612, 11 carpitum 
for carptim ; 633, 26 celeppere for clepere. W.-W. 274, 18 ari- 
mentum for armentum; 274, 17 arimentarius for armentarius ; 
356, 3 achariter for acriter. 

Lindsay speaks, p. 37, of a curious tendency to interchange 
u—t or i—x, as apparent in Vulgar Latin stupila for stipula, 
‘Utica for ’Irixn. Similar to that is when we find in the glossaries 
an interchange of w—o, as III 416, 40 rubor for robur; IV 213, 
38 pucoli for poculi; or interchange of a—wz, as in IV 361, 53 
lucana for lacuna; and of a—u, IV 549, 40 zugala, that is iucala, 
for zacula; or interchange of e—7, as IV 273, 25 criscet for 
crescit; 361, 30 liuegat for leuigat; V 565, 2 metri for mitre = 
mitrae. Just so we find interchange of e—wz, as in IV 556, 5 
tugellaria for tegularia; and of a—e in IV 346, 22 mela for male 
= malae; V 274, 43 laetantia for latentia; likewise there is occa- 
sional interchange of w—e, as in V 512, 53 veppudula for rubetula. 
Probably an interchange of z—a we have in V 299, 42, where two 
glosses are confused. What there is now to be read hareolus 
tocundus uel diuinus abaris seems to have been originally Az/ari- 
olus (found in Cicero’s correspondence) zocundus (h)areolus diut- 
nus [dictus] ab aris. Interchange of z—o we have IV 532, 2 
momitauri, i.e. monitauri, for minotauri; of o—a, IV 251, 45 
interpalore for interpolare. Owing to interchange of 0e—a we 
find IV 355, 29 penoe for poena. 

On a par with this vowel-interchange is the phenomenon of 
consonant-interchange which we observe in /itinices for liticines 
IV 108, 25; cedunt for decunt, i.e. tegunt, IV 144, 3; uttigilat 
for uttiligat 1V 296, 40; lapicidina for lapidicina 1V 253, 13, cf. 
532, 20; V 215, 19. 306, 35. 370, 22; casmonia for casnomia (so 
in Corp. Gl. C. 149) = xovewpria'; laeta nogo for laena toga 1V 
533, 8; gerelem for galerum IV 604, 10; gaminidis for gany- 
midis, i.e. Ganymedis, V 275, 3; penucie for pecuniae V 221, 15; 
inriuisa for inrisiua V 109, 17; ailocus, i. e. di*locus, for dyscolus 
V 286, 37; laguno for lanugo V 306, 25; orscitra for orcistra, 


1Or is it kvvéuva? 
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i. e. orchestra, V 376, 22; ueluli for ueluti V 335, 35; tucelebrati 
for inlecebrati V 139,15; inlecebrarum for incelebrem V 301, 59; 
garilum for galirum, i.e. galerum, V 363, 49; pulimio for pumt- 
lio V 326, 9; spiciones for scipiones V 393, 12. 331, 20; suspectur 
for susceptur, i.e. susceptor, IV 284, 7; diczt for cidit, i. e. cedit 
= caedit,’ V 385, 4; priugilium for priuilegium V 510, 64; 
getura, i.e. gelura, for gerula V 502, 30; reminiculum, i. e. 
remidiculum, for redimiculum V 479,17; senilis for selinis, which 
we have V 244, 2,i.e. Sedinus V 578, 56; galinas for genialem 
V 642, 5; murrani, i.e. morant, for Romani V 553, 40. That 
this phenomenon of metathesis as apparent in the above-quoted 
examples is worthy of our attention, I will just refer to Italian 
panereccio = Portuguese panaricio = Spanish Janarizo = French 
panaris, forms that cannot be understood otherwise than as 
instances of metathesis of Greek maporvyia. At the same time 
this observation will enable us to understand some glosses that 
on the face of them are incomprehensible. For example, in IV 
400, 22 uena oculi cuniculi? it is tolerably clear that wena explained 
by cunicudi must mean a mineral vein or lode, but we are puzzled 
at oculi (which we meet again IV 191,43@). V 488, 51 the gloss 
appears in this form: wena oculig cuniculi. This oculie may lead 
us on the right track; for that may stand for olucze, i. e. orugiae 
= arrugiae. As to / for 7 cf. V 126, 9 oleae = oreae; 274, 33 
caros seruus =calo seruus; 276, 22 caerebri=celebri. As toc 
appearing in the place of g, I need not quote any examples: it is 
of constant occurrence in these glosses. A for o we have V 245, 
13 calor = color; IV 27,22 canum = conum; IV 573, 50 abscurus 
= obscurus; IV 165, 38 uelarum = uelorum; IV 31, 1 = 28, 35 
callet usitatissima (h)abet = astutissime nouit, as Landgraf cor- 
rectly points out (Archiv f. L. L. IX* 368). 

A very difficult gloss is C. Gl. L. IV 65, 2 ergata uicinus aut 
operator; similar are IV 232, 45 ergata uicinus uel operator; 
336, 45 ergata operator; 508, 43 ergata uicinus aut operator; V 
290, 50 ergata uicinus uel operatur g.; 194, 21 ergata uicinus 
aut operator. Corpus Gloss. E 272 ergata uicinis. The word 
troubling us in these glosses is wzcimus. Warron, in his edition 
of Sangallensis 912, tried to overcome the difficulty by assuming 


percatapsat 
'The full gloss reads | walde dedicit, It is evident that the first syllable of 


dedicit is dittography of the last syllable of ua/de. On percatapsat cf. Loewe, 
Prodromus, pp. 106 and 359. 
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that uicinus is = ficinus = *officinus ‘a man working in a shop,’ 
but such a word-formation is, I should say, impossible: Warron, 
at least, has not adduced any proof of its possibility. I see in 
uicinus a corruption of wzcil/us; that is to say, of uz/licus having 
been subjected to metathesis; for, that wzczmus refers to a man 
occupied with agricultural work is seen from V 349, 17 colonus 
uicinus, wherewith compare IV 204, 48 agricola colonus.' All 
the above-quoted glosses refer, I think, to Genes. 4, 2, where the 
Codex Venetus has Kdiv & imipge épydrns yas. I conceive the 
original gloss to have been something like this: yewpyds : épydrns 
yas uillicus operator; this was abbreviated to épydrns ys utllicus 
operator. Later on ys dropped out, and then in Latin guise the 
gloss took the form of ergata uillicus operator. Then, after 
willicus, through the operation of metathesis, had been trans- 
formed into w7cz//us and that corrupted to uwzcinus, an aut or uel 
was inserted to make the thing palatable. As to uz/licus operator 
cf. III 495, 35 georgus uillicus operarius; III 512, 10 georgus 
utlicus operarius; III 300, 7 yewpyos uzlicus; III 300, 8 yeopyos 
operarius ; the last two apparently belong together and ought to 
read yewpyos utllicus operarius. Concerning 2 for / cf. V 316, 10 
cyclt = cygnt. 

Ina similar way we may get at a proper understanding of IV 
31, 16 cautllatur mandatur; IV 315, 10 cabillator mandrator 
calumniator. Corpus Glossary (ed. Hessels) C 248 cadillatur 
mandrat; the inverted gloss we find IV 363, 45 mandrator cabil- 
lator. Also what we read V 273, 48 capillatur dragmatur seems 
to belong here.” That cadzllatur, capillatur, cauillatur stands for 
caluitur has already been pointed out by Landgraf, Archiv f. L. 
L. IX° 369; but I hardly think he restored the original reading 
of IV 315, 10, when on the basis of V 274, 59 he proposed 
caluitur moratur calumniatur. Calumniatur certainly does not 
well fit in with ca/uztur, and it is difficult to see how an original 
moratur can be the parent of mandratur, mandrat, mandatur. 
It would rather seem more probable that IV 315, 10 is a confusion 
of two glosses, viz. cautllatur calumniatur® and caluitur manti- 


1Cf. also V 495, 68 cultor operarius, which is probably part of an original 
agricola terrae cultor, operarius. 

2 But that, perhaps, is rather pugillos uel dragmata. 

3Cf. IV 315, 11 cabillator calumniam facit uel conuitionem iocat, i. e. cauillatur 
calumniam facit uel cum conuitio iocatur, according to Landgraf. Also V 174, 
38 there are two glosses, viz. ca/uentes frustrantes and cauillantes calumniantes, 
cf. V 52, 7. 
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culatur, and this latter is also the prototype of what we find V 
273» 48; IV 363, 45; Corp. Gloss. C 248. Manticlatur, written 


snide, may well account for mandatur, inasmuch as the scribe 
may have overlooked the superscribed ; another one may have 
misread it for 7 and inserted it in the wrong place, whence resulted 
mandratur, and from that, by the dropping of the last syllable, 
may have sprung mandrat on the one hand and, through meta- 
thesis, dramatur on the other hand. But, as dragmatur, and not 
dramatur, is the reading of V 274, 48, how is the appearance of 
the g to be accounted for? I think, in the same way as the 
appearance of c V 318, 47 in facta=fata or of the ¢ in the 
English word scythe or scent; that is to say, g being silent before 
m* asc before #,? at the time the scribe wrote, it was unconsciously 
put, even where it properly had no right of being. Just so we 
find g superfluously and wrongly prefixed to 2 in II 493, 16 
gnatis ydouros (while III 493, 46 there is the right 2atis ydouros), 
no doubt because the glossator had in mind gnatus = natus. 

A clear case of metathesis is V 274, 27 cabillatur cum derisione 
dolatur uel calumnias faciens. This is evidently fashioned after 
such glosses as V 273, 57 cabillatur cumconuicio locatur; V 273, 
56 capillus locus cumconuicino. These, of course, stand for cauzl- 
latus cum coniuicio tocatus and cauillus iocus cum conuicio. 
Dolatur in V 274, 27 is, no doubt, metathesis of Jodatur, i. e. 
lotatur, locatur = tocatur = tocatus, so that the true reading is 
cauillatus cum derisione iocatus uel calumnias faciens. IV 327, 
47 we read deculate decurbate, which reappears inverted as decur- 
bate deculate IV 327,49. Loewe (Gloss. Nom., p. 107) doubt- 
ingly suggested to read deculiatae decurtatae, but did not feel 
satisfied with it, after all; he was sure, however, that the emen- 
dation of this gloss had to go hand in hand with that of foliatum 
curuatum, which we read IV 77, 45; 239, 43; 348, 8; 519, 44; 
V 201,1; 259, 59(foleatum curbatum) ; 361,43 feliatum (Epinal, 
foliatum) curbatum; V 457, 34; 501, 33- Corpus Gloss. F 276 
Soliatum curbutum. 

Now, as to deculate decurbate, we need only remember how 
often 0 and z are interchanged to see that deculate stands for 
decolate. The word is on record V 60, 27 defecare est decollare 


1Cf. pigmentum and French piment. 
2 Cf. Codex Bezae, Acts 20, 31 mocte, where the dot over ¢ seems to indicate 
that ¢ is not sounded. 
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(= decolare) et res condam (= quondam) mixtam (= mixtas) a 
Secibus segregari (= segregare) = Placid. Gloss., ed. Deuerling, 
35, 18, and C. Gl. L. V 283, 51 desectum’ (= defecatum) deco- 
latum. Comparing therewith V 285, 21 defecatum afece (=a 
faece) purgatum, and with that V 283, 45 defficatum purificatum 
= defaecatum purificatum; V 356, 5 defecatum uinum purifi- 
catum, it becomes probable that owing to metathesis decurbate 
stands for deburcate, i. e. depurgate, so that the original was 
decolate depurgate. And so also foliatum curuatum may stand 
for original foliatum purgatum; this seems the more probable, 
as there is preceding IV 519, 43 frondatur purgatur and 344, 7 
Solia frondens (= frondes), wherewith compare V 501, 50 frodatur 
(=frondatur) philloscopus = phyllocopus; V 501, 51 frondatur 
purgatur and V 479, 54 retanda (= resecanda) purganda (cf. 1V 
79, 63 fundatur = frondatur (?) putatur). We have then to 
assume that there was a folzare in the sense of defoliare, which 
occurs V 618, 39 defolic folia carpo.2 However, we meet in the 
Wright-Wiilker glosses, W.-W. 409, 8, with a /folialis explained 
crompeht, which seems to’ confirm /oliatum = curvatum. May 
be, then, that we have to read falcatum curvatum and falcalis 
crompeht, if that is not rather falcatis; falcatus is a Virgilian 
word occurring Aen. VII 732 falcati comminus enses. About the 
interchange of a and o cf. C. Gl. L. IV 165, 38 rudentes funes 
uelarum = uelorum; as to i(e) appearing for ¢ cf. C. Gl. L. V 
319, 39 peltaria pellesque amento bouis pendent =1V 552, 39 = 
Corpus Gloss. P 276 (pelltaria) = palearia pelles quae a mento 
bouts pendent (cf. C. Gl. L. V 318, 48 palearia caro quod submento 
bouts pendet); Corpus Gloss. E 479 exparia partibus (= partu- 
bus) uacuans = E 480 exparta parte (i. e. partu) uacua = C. Gl. 
L. IV 68, 34. 

C. Gl. L. V 303, 35 we have that puzzling gloss inoliuae coesae, 
but it will become intelligible if we apply the principle of meta- 
thesis; we get then zz Hiuoae (= liuore) caesae, which may be 
what has been left of an original zm dinore uirgae id est in macula*® 
caesae; cf.C. Gl. L. IV 192, 21 utbifices = uibices cese (= caesae) 
plagarum; IV 193, 1 uibex plaga ex uirga=V 336, 8; 23 


1Cf. C. Gl. L. V 641, 71 floces seces uini = fraces feces uini. 

2Cf. Lessing’s deb/atten = to remove superfluous leaves: “ Héchstens... ihr 
Aufkeimen begiinstigen, ihre Pflanzen versetzen, degdten, beblatten—kann hier 
entgegenarbeiten heissen” (Philos. Gesprache, Ernst and Falk, 1). 
8 Corpus Gloss. L 189 bor. macula corporis. 
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uibices plage in corpore sine sanguinem; V 253, 23 uiuices 
(= uibices) caese plagarum. Metathesis has very probably also 
been at work to. produce IV 192, 19 utuix pugna, which I think 
sprang from uibex plaga. So, too, V 554, 20 /ucar lucaris genus 
auis gue pulcre canit primo mane quando lux emanat deriuatur 
autem aluce seu pecunia’ exlucis collecta. Comparing V 572, 11 
lucisna auis gue bene cantat, it becomes probable that the original 
luscinia, through metathesis, had turned into /ucisma, lucisna 
and (perhaps through the medium of /ucinas luciras) into lucaris. 
Hence the confusion of it with the genitive of /ucar in V 554, 20. 
For I cannot persuade myself that there was an actual /ucar = 
luscinia, as the glossator would have us believe it; nor that there 
was a by-form /ucisna, as Landgraf (Archiv f. Lat. Lex. IX* 392) 
seems to be inclined to think. But cf. Corp. F 190. 

We know that by the Romans the honorary title of amicus was 
conferred upon states and tribes which they wished to keep on 
good terms with, but there is no record of a verb amicare 
expressive of this action; C. Gl. L. IV 239, 31, however, we read 
foederati amicati. . 

The adjective Jasstvus has passed into the English language 
with the fixed meaning of ‘passive,’ i. e. inactive; the glosses, 
however, record it in the sense of ‘ passionate, hot-headed,’ ‘bold’; 
so IV 153, 33 praecebs passibus uel temerarius=I1V 551, 20 
praeceps passiuus uel temerarius.’ Through the medium of 
pacsibus this passiuus appears, owing to metathesis, changed to 
capsibus: V 322, 60 preceps temerarius capsibus*; and in the 
sense of ‘expansive, spacious’ it appears in the Wright-Wiilker 
glosses: W.-W. 514, 29 passiua sio wide; 464, 7 passiuus sio 
widgille; 453, 31 non ut passiuis nales swa wide = 486, 8. This 
passiuus is apparently an adjective formed from the past participle 
of pandere. Cf. Ahd. Gl. II 332, 8. 

We know of a Jatex = agua, but the glosses record another 
latex that seems to mean ‘runner, clasper, tendril, side-shoot of a 
vine’: C. Gl. L. IV 316, 29 caprioli botrionts latices sunt; IV 314, 
35 botriones latrices; IV 594, 7 botryones latices; IV 359, 35 latix 
aqua liquor uel palans racemus. Should the real form of the 
word be ¢radux, corrupted by metathesis to /atrvex, and later 
latex, as indicated by IV 594, 7 when compared with IV 572, 27 


1C. Gl. L. IV 110, 43 /ucar erogatio que solebat in locis (i. e. lucis) fert; IV 
111, I lucra uectigalia (= lucar u.). 
2 Cf. IV 396, 26 temere sine consilio passiue uiolenter, 
3 Cf. ILL 333, 72 araxroc immoderatus ; 73 ataxtoc passibus. 
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tradix propago uel radix uel origo? Also Scaliger exhibits the 
word among his collection of noteworthy glosses =C. Gl. L. 
V 502, 2 dotriones latices. 

Among the Glossae Scaligeri there is also one the mystery of 
which Loewe, Prodromus, p. 58, despaired of being able to 
dissolve. It is found C. Gl. L. V 592, 68 and reads this way: 
baen est lamina auri ab aure ad aurem quo familiares regum 
utebantur. Ornamentum colli ex auro et gemmis quod alio 
nomine torques potest dict. Loewe has this to say on it: “Scaliger 
... unde hauserit nescio. Idem vocabulum in breviloquo exstat, 
quem cum inspicere non possim ex Arevalo locum depromo: 
‘bahen graece, corona latine dicitur,’ item in glossario Diefen- 
bachii, p. 65¢, ‘daen bahen bachen ben’ fere scribitur atque 
‘ornamentum colli,’ ‘halspant, aliter explicatur. Ianssonio ab 
Almeloveen ‘Saxonicum’ videtur sapere coll. Spelmanni Archai- 
olog. v. ‘beonomagium,’ Vulcanio, p. 93, 51, contra Hispanicum : 
‘forte barra, ita enim hodie Hispanis vocatur lamina uel massa et 
discus.’ ” 

In the glossaries I have found the following references to the 
word: C. Gl. L. III 510, 56 daen bradium' uel corona; III 490, 
38 baen corona. The source of Scaliger’s quotation is the Cod. 
Vatic. Reg. Christ. 215 = C. Gl. L. V 583, 10 daen ornamentum 
colli est ex auro et gemmis pretiosissimum quod alio nomine 
torques potest dict guidam tamen dicunt ornamentum esse capitis. 
I have also succeeded in finding the passage from which the word 
is evidently taken: it is I Maccab. 13, 37 coronam auream et 
bahem quam misistis suscepimus, which in the Septuagint reads 
rov orépavoy rv xpvooiv xat tiv Bae» [var.r. Baivny] qv dmeoreidare 
xexopiopeba. Apparently the same word is what we find I Maccab. 
13, 51 wat eiondOer eis airiy... pera aivégews cai Baiwy kai év xivipats 
kai év xupBadots nai ev véBdrors Kai év Tpuvors kat év @dais and John 12, 13 
2\aBov ra Baia trav gowixey. An unknown translator has also made 
use of the word in Lev. 23, 40, putting Badia gowikw» where the 
Septuagint version has xdAdvvOpa gowixwv. In all these passages 
the meaning is clearly ‘branches of palm trees,’ ‘bays,’ and in 
that sense Luther took it in I Maccab. 13, 37, and so translated 
“die giildene Krone sammt den Palmen,” while the Catholic 
version has “die giildene Krone sammt dem Halsband,” no 
doubt following the lead of the Latin interpretation in vogue that 
took it in the sense of ¢forgues. As to the origin of the word, 





1 = brabium,; cf. IV 25, 6 bradium premium uel palma. 
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Grimm and others consider it to be a Macedonian word, while 
some English scholars would derive it from the Egyptian. 

New words are hidden away in these glosses. A formation 
similar to that of pestinuntius, quoted by Landgraf from V 320, 
21; 385, 26; 607, 1, is turpinuntius, occurring IV 127, 16 nugiz 
gerulus uel turpinuntius. 

moralia in the sense of ‘morals’ we meet with IV 56, 44 discolis 
mortalibus uel difficilioribus, which is dyscolus uel moralibus 
diffictlioribus = stern or of somewhat strict morals. 

A perfect puzzle is hordo in the gloss IV 89, 52 indago hordo; 
but if we restore the proper order of letters, we get the quite 
intelligible interpretation odor that well fits to imdago, although 
odor would then stand in the somewhat pregnant meaning of 
‘tracking by scent.’ It is, however, possible that we have to do 
here with the verb zzdago; then odor is mutilated from odoro. 
V 7, 25 is also disfigured and unintelligible, owing to the ravages 
of metathesis ; for asisua petauro pernice we have to read fauissa 
thesaurus persice or, rather, [gaza] fautssa thesaurus persice, as 
will become plain from a comparison of V 641, 58 with IV 596, 2 
and V 299, 26, IV 85, 10, IV 523, 20; cp. also V 22,1 with II 
568, 23. 


dilut 
We know of a diluere = dissolve, but if we are to believe IV 


56, 5 it meant also to ‘fight for, defend.’ However, we owe this 
new meaning simply to metathesis, and so have to restore diluzt 
purgat def(a)eculat; cf. IV 54, 28 diluit purgat defendit = 
defeculat. 

punire = to kill. 


In the Sangallensis 912 (ed. M. Warren), P 502 =C. Gl. L. 
IV 276, 8, we read puniatur uccttatur. Warren sees in uccitatur 
a corruption of occtdatur, and his conjecture is borne out by such 
glosses as C. Gl. L. IV 102, 49 iugulare punire; C. Gl. L. IV 
144, 14 plectitur decollatur = 549, 50; 144,15 plectere punire = 
V 321, 34; 382, 46 punttur percutitur plectitur ; Corpus Glossary 
(ed. Hessels), T 273 ¢vopea spolia punitorum; cf. C. Gl. L. IV 
287, 29 spolia que occiso hoste tollitur. There also probably 
belongs C. Gl. L. IV 382, 44 punit indicat, where indicat is 
corrupted from uindicat, i. e. uendicat = takes revenge by killing’; 


1C. Gl. L. V 478, 28 ponire bucinare seems to belong here, too, if ponire is = 
punire; bucinare is then probably corrupted from *ducillare = bucellare ‘to cut 
to pieces’—or is it = /ancinare? cf. C. Gl. L. IV 104, 4 lancinat bellicat 
(= uellicat) trucidat. 
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cf. IV 147, 10 foenita uindicta. From these glosses it becomes 
then evident that Punire was used to denote ‘punishing by taking 
one’s life = to execute, to kill,’ and in that sense it is applied in 
the Vulgate, II Macc. 7, 7 interrogabant si manducaret prius 
quam toto corpore per membra singula puniretur. 


From C. Gl. L. IV 105, 23 dacessunt interitant, it would seem 
that we are confronted with a new verb iz/eritare, apparently 
formed from zutferitus, and so meaning to ‘work ruin, destruc- 
tion’; the assumption of such a verb interpreting Jacessere would 
seem to be corroborated by C. Gl. L. IV 104, 9 lancinauerunt 
lacesserunt when compared with C. Gl. L. IV 104, 4 dancinat 
bellicat uel trucidat or C. Gl. L. IV 104, 18 dacessive iniuriare ; 
we would then have to assume that /acessere could mean not only 
‘to tease, to bodily injure,’ but ‘to so injure anybody as to bring 
about his death.’ However, I think we need not go to that 
length in order to arrive at a proper understanding of the gloss 
in question. I believe dacesserunt IV 104, 9 is = lacerauerunt, 
and the 7 in interitant is a misreading of 7, and so the word is 
intenttant, i. e. intentant = they threaten,’ provoke, irritate. 

French géfeau, according to current opinion (KO6rting, No. 
8870), owes its origin to MHG. waste/; but that the word, if of 
Germanic origin, must have entered into French before the 
MHG. period, the following gloss of the Cassinensis 90 (10th 
century) seems to prove: pulturnum seu pultarium genus tene- 
bricit uasculi (C. Gl. L. V 577, 12); that is, J. s. J. ‘a sort of bran 
cake.’ That wasculi stands for uastuli seems to be confirmed by 
what we read in the Vaticanus 1468 (10th century): pullernum 
seu pultarium genus tenebricit uastult. This, to be sure, is a 
gloss added by a later hand (probably of the 13th century), but, 
nevertheless, goes to show that wastu/i is the right form. 

Landgraf (Archiv f. Lat. Lex. [X* 384) quotes from C. Gl. L. 
IV 270, 1 and V 509, 41 pecudiarius = pastor as a word hitherto 
not known. But already Loewe (Gloss. Nom., etc., p. 168) cites 
a pecudarius among his new words rescued from the glossaries, 
and that seems to be the proper form. 


1IV 251, 38 intentant intendunt minatur = minantur ; or does it stand for 
increpitant, II 312, 63? 
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’ Schimmel. 


According to what Kluge says under ‘Schimmel,’ it would 
seem as if the word is not on record in OHG., and had to be 
inferred from the adjective scimbalag. However, we find Ahd. 
Gl. I 431, 27 ervugo sc’imbli; I 366,18 rubigine idé sci'mbal; II 
548, 51 erugine scimbile. 


Schminke. 
I think the etymon of this word is to be found in cpiypa; cf. C. 


Gl. L. V 578, 50 segmigma (= smigma) unctio quam nobiles 
componunt feminae ad uultus pulcriores reddendos; V 513, 32 
segmina (smigma) uncto (= unctio) quam componunt feminae 
propter pulcritudinem uultus. Schminke sprang from that 
through metathesis. 


gisuetit, 


I have in vain looked for a trace of this word in Sweet’s 
glossary to his Oldest E. T. The word is on record in Erfurt® 
(= Gloss. Nom. 768) ferruminatus gisuetit; as we have in the 
Cyrillus Glossary yadxoxodAnros ferruminatus, it would seem 
probable that gisuetit is = German geschweisst (= zusammen 
geschweisst). 


Srangat = framigad? 


There is a very strange gloss in the Corpus N 34 zauat fran- 
gat; if frangat is Latin, it certainly is the strangest explanation 
of zauat; but I think frangat is A.-S. for framigad; cf. W.-W. 
100, 8 prosit framige ; 465, 10 pubescens weaxendo fordsframiende. 


broth. 


The first instance of this word occurring in English literature 
belongs to the year 1000, according to Murray’s New English 
Dictionary. However, if I am not mistaken, there is a much 
earlier instance on record. For in the Corpus Glossary U 208 
we have uiscellum broht; that is, zuscellum broth. (In the same 
way V 655, 13 /uscellum has been put for wzscellum, as pointed 
out by W. Heraeus (Archiv f. L. L. IX* 594).) That this early 
instance of droth has escaped Murray’s notice is, no doubt, due to 
Mr. Sweet having overlooked it. For I can find no trace of the 
word in his glossarial index, although the word is marked as 
Anglo-Saxon in his edition of the Corpus Glosses. 
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burhsteal. 


From W.-W. 205, 36 chuium 1%. discensum helde burhsteal it 
would seem that there is a compound durh-steal = steep descent. 
However, I have no manner of doubt that the gloss refers to 
I Reg. 9, 11 of the Vulgate: cumgue ascenderent CLIVUM CIVI- 
TATIS, and durh steal is = burh stegal, a rendering of the last 
two words ‘the hill on which the town stands,’ or ‘the rising 
ground on which the town stands.’ Cf. Ahd. Gl. I 392, 32. 


Hartrorp Hien Scuoot. Otto B. SCHLUTTER. 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


DELITzscn’s Assyrisches Handworterbuch.' 


When, about ten years ago, the first part of the great Assyrian Dictionary 
compiled by the famous founder of the Leipzig school of Assyriology, Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, now of the University of Breslau, made its appearance,” 
the need for such a work was indeed most urgent. It is true that Assyriolo- 
gists had an Assyrian dictionary, so-called, prepared by Mr. Edwin Norris,* 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, who had assisted Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in editing the first two volumes of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, and had published, besides, an important memoir on the Scythic version 
of the Behistun inscription. The first three parts of Norris’ work appeared 
during the years 1868-72, the Assyrian words being printed in cuneiform type. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, it was never completed. It was so 
cumbrously and inconveniently arranged that special study was required 
before the student could be in a position to use it. Besides, it contained only 
the nouns; the part which was to have contained the verbs never made its 
appearance ; and, owing to the rapid progress of Assyriology, it was out of 
date almost immediately after its publication, The present generation of 
Assyriologists has probably never made any use of the book. Nor did the 
Alphabetical List of the Assyrian and Akkadian Words in the second volume 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,5 published in 1886 by the 
Jesuit Father J. N. Strassmaier, meet the requirements of Assyrian lexico- 
graphy. The chief value of this work lies rather in the copious extracts it 
contains from Assyrian texts either published or collated anew by the 
compiler. The meaning of the words recorded is given in exceptional cases 
only; the treatment of Assyrian and Akkadian words in one alphabet, as well 
as the whole arrangement of the work, is very inconvenient; and it teems 
with misunderstandings and blunders. 


1 Assyrisches Handwiorterbuch von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Ord. Professor an der Univer- 
sitat zu Breslau, Ord. Mitglied der Kgl. sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1896. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
London, Luzac & Co. 

2 Assyrisches Wérterbuch zur gesammten bisher veréffentlichten Keilschriftliteratur unter 
Beriicksichtigung zahlreicher unveréffentlichter Texte von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Prof. Ord. 
Hon, fiir Assyriologie und semitische Sprachen an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig, J.C. 
Hinrichs. Part I, 1887; Part II, 1888; Part III, 1890. 

8 Assyrian Dictionary; intended to further the study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia. By Edwin Norris, Hon. Ph. D. Bonn. London. Part I, 1868; Part 
II, 1870; Part III, 1872. 

# Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. XV, pt. 1. 

5 Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter der Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. II, von J. N. Strassmaier, S.-J. Leipzig, 1886. 
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It is true that a number of Assyriological publications contained special 
glossaries to the cuneiform texts translated and commented upon in them, but 
the student was often obliged to consult a dozen of these lexicographical 
indexes in quest of information about an Assyrian word, and every investi- 
gator in that domain of research had to compile a lexicographical collection 
of his own, entailing great waste of time and energy. Delitzsch’s work, 
announced as early as 1879, had therefore been most eagerly expected. There 
was a general feeling that Assyriology had now reached a point of advance- 
ment where the undertaking might at length be successfully attempted, and 
the Leipzig cuneiformist seemed eminently fitted for the task. The result, 
however, was a distinct disappointment and called forth a storm of criticism. 
Savage attacks were made upon the work, and even the friends and apologists 
of Delitzsch could not conceal their feeling of disappointment. It has, in 
fact, many and obvious disadvantages. The vast scale upon which it is 
planned renders the prospect of its completion a remote one, while its high 
price places it beyond the reach of most students. 

The fact that it is not printed in type, but autographed, and the long 
discussions and extensive reproductions of unpublished texts which are inter- 
spersed throughout detract very greatly from its perspicuity. The whole plan 
and internal arrangement of the work are decidedly unpractical. The failure 
to notice the corresponding forms in the cognate languages, and the lack of 
reference to contemporary Assyriological literature are a distinct loss. The 
work, in fact, consists of a series of lexicographical monographs of great value 
individually, but out of place in a dictionary intended for practical use. Asa 
thesaurus of the Assyro-Babylonian language it is a monumental work in spite 
of its many imperfections, but it certainly fails to meet the wants of Assyrian 
scholars, beginners especially. 

Moved by these considerations, the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University conceived the plan of compiling an Assyrian-English glossary, an 
announcement of which was given at the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society held at Baltimore in October, 1887.1 The distinctive features, briefly 
summed up, were to be as follows. It was to be a volume of convenient size 
and moderate price. A complete and carefully worked out system of abbrevi- 
ations? was to be used. Full references to Assyriological literature were to be 
given. The corresponding forms in the cognate languages were to be added 
in all cases where this could be done with certainty. The arrangement of the 
material was to be both as practical and as scientific as possible, nominal 
derivatives being placed both under the verbal stems and also in alphabetical 
order with appended references to the stems. The arrangement of the conso- 
nants was to be in accordance with the system first employed by Prof. Haupt 
in his glossary to the Assyrian account of the Deluge published in the second 
edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, and 
followed by Delitzsch in his Thesaurus, with the modification, however, that 


in addition to the five varieties of the 8 corresponding to the Arabic \ iP Si 


1 Journal Am. Or. Soc., vol. XIII, pp. ccxliv-—ccxlix. 
2Utilized in Brown-Driver-Briggs’ Hebrew-English Lexicon. 
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and a initial 1,°,% and 3 were to be given under & distinguished as Ne 


Nr, Ns and No respectively, in all cases where they appear in Assyrian as N.! 
The plan had been laid down by Prof. Haupt with the understanding that the 
details of the work were to be carried out by the members of the Seminary. 
Owing to the resignation of most of the contributors, the work could not be 
completed,? though a part of the material accumulated was subsequently 
utilized by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt for his ‘Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian 
Language’ (parts 1-5, 1895-96), above all the references to Assyriological 
publications representing the part of the work that had been especially 
assigned to Dr. Arnolt in connection with the proposed Johns Hopkins 
Glossary. These references constitute the most valuable part of Dr. Arnolt’s 
work, but in other respects it can hardly be recommended as a safe guide for 
Assyrian lexicography. It certainly in no wise comes up to the standard 
which the Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University had in mind.’ 
But if the work of the Semitic Seminary could not be carried on to successful 
completion at that time, it has had at least the important result of inducing 
Prof. Delitzsch to abandon temporarily the publication of his Thesaurus, which 
had reached its third part, and to engage in the preparation of a manual 
dictionary on about the same lines as were laid down in the announcement 
of the Johns Hopkins Glossary mentioned above. If no other result had been 
attained, the labor of the Semitic Seminary would have been amply repaid. 
The first part of Deljtzsch’s new work appeared in 1894, and the fourth and 
last part during the past summer, and to all students of Assyriology, as well 
as to all those who are interested in Semitic studies, it is certainly invaluable. 
Here for the first time we have a complete Assyrian dictionary comprising all 
the lexicographical material not only of the texts published, but also of a 
considerable number of texts unpublished and therefore accessible to but few 
scholars. All the various branches of cuneiform literature have been carefully 
studied and excerpted, not only the historical inscriptions and the poetic 
literature, but also the letters and dispatches, the legal documents, the omen 
tablets, and the astronomical and astrological texts. Some notable exceptions, 
which it is hardly worth while to enumerate here, simply tend to prove the 
rule. Nearly all the texts of which Delitzsch has made use for lexicographical 
purposes have been specially collated by him, and he has corrected innumerable 
errors in published Assyrian texts. To accomplish this it is evident that an 
enormous amount of labor was necessary, and the task would have been 
impossible had he not for a long time spent several weeks of each year in the 
British Museum collating Assyrian texts, especially the vocabularies published 
in the second volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia—the 
vocabularies which, compiled by the ancient Assyrian priestly scholars, form 


1For example, arzu ‘month’ for warxu, amu ‘day’ for idmu, ussuru ‘to release’ for 
mussuru, uzuzu ‘standing’ for nuzuzu. 

2Only some 14 hectographed specimen pages were sent to a number of Oriental scholars in 
the spring of 1890. 

3It might be well to state in this connection that Dr. Arnolt joined the Assyrian Seminary 
one year after the announcement of the Glossary had -been made in 1887. See Proc. Am, Or. 
Soc., March, 1894, p. 107. 
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to-day the basis of all Assyrian lexicography. Students have now a reliable 
repertory for all Assyrian words arranged in a handy form, and though some 
of Delitzsch’s statements will of course be modified hereafter, the value of the 
work is permanent. The new work has a most decided advantage over the 
Thesaurus in that it is not autographed, but printed in type, whereby it gains 
immensely in convenience and perspicuity. 

One feature which strikes the reader of Delitzsch’s manual dictionary in 
distinction from his larger Thesaurus is the attitude he now assumes towards 
the Sumerian controversy. 

As is well known, a number of Assyriologists, led by J. Halévy, the distin- 
guished French Semitist who first opened the question some twenty years ago, 
had adopted the view that Sumerian, the non-Semitic idiom of the bilingual 
texts, was not a language at all, but a cryptographic representation of Assyro. 
Babylonian devised by the priests to lend an air of greater mystery to the 
sacred texts.! This theory was warmly contested by the Sumerists, and though 
the controversy has been carried on for years, the end is not yet in sight. 
Delitzsch, who, during the earlier years of his scientific career, had been one 
of the most ardent Sumerists, adopted Halévy’s views about ten years ago,” 
and the result was that his great Assyrian Thesaurus was characterized by an 
excessive anti-Sumerian spirit. Even the strangest combinations were most 
ingeniously explained by him as “good Semitic,”* and he devotes a special 
section (§25) of his Assyrian Grammar, which appeared in 1889, to the expo- 
sition of his views upon the subject. In his new Assyrian manual dictionary 
however, he reverts to his original view and frankly admits the existence in 
Assyrian of a large number of non-Semitic words. And finally, in a new work 
which has just appeared, entitled ‘ The Origin of the Oldest System of Writing 
illustrated by the Cuneiform Characters,’* he ranges himself once more 
squarely upon the Sumerian side of the controversy. . 

No one knows better than Delitzsch himself that his work is imperfect in 
some details, and no one more frankly admits the fact. In his preface, for 
example, he acknowledges that it would have been advisable to give references 
to contemporary Assyriological literature, but he states that his long and 
laborious study of the cuneiform texts has left him no time to study in detail 
the work of other Assyriologists, and to avail himself, as he would have 
wished, of the results attained by them. He is, however, now giving special 
attention to the subject, and hopes to remedy the defect in a subsequent 
edition. In this respect Dr. Arnolt’s Concise Dictionary may form a useful 
supplement to Delitzsch’s work. 

In the same preface Delitzsch also remarks that the principle followed by him 
in the arrangement of the individual words will be easily recognized. Here, 
however, it is not so easy to agree with the distinguished author. In some 


1See my article on The Sumero-Akkadian Question, in the Journal of the Am. Or. Soc., vol. 
XV, pp. 317 ff., and my review of Dr, Lehmann’s Samassumukin, in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, vol. XI, No. 98 (May, 1892), p. go. 

2Cf. his additions to Zimmern’s Babylonische Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885, p. 113. 

8Cf. Prof. Sayce’s notes on Delitzsch’s Thesaurus in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 11 341, 
especially p. 342. 

4Die Entstehung des Altesten Schriftsystems oder der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen 
dargelegt von Friedrich Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1897. 
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cases it is extremely difficult not only for a beginner, but even for an advanced 
Assyriologist, to find the word sought. 

For example, it is hard to see why paxstiru ‘dish, table’ is recorded after 
pasd3u and not after pasdru, or why edu ‘one’ is placed under Ns instead of 
under INs&, as in the Thesaurus; there is no evidence that the aphaeresis of 
the initial 8, which we find in Aramaic I, had taken place in Assyrian. 

Tamkaru ‘tradesman’ is given under “pi, although the word is certainly 
never written with a P. According to Delitzsch’s principle, it should have 
been given under 13%) as a derivative with prefixed NM of the stem "319 ‘to sell.’ 
At any rate, cross-references should have been given under both damgaru and 
tamkarus 

If kuttinnu ‘young’ is put under })5, although some scholars are inclined to 
combine it with Heb. {Op (cf. Zehnpfund in Beitr. zur Assyr. II 505), }ukinu 
‘to worship, pray’ (whence muSkinu ‘humble’ = Heb. ]2D, French mesguin) 
might certainly have been referred to the same stem instead of being placed 
under jX3 (cf. Heb. 79332 bana) 

If ¢4ttu ‘birth,’ ta3ilte ‘ joy,’ ta3imiu ‘judgment,’ ¢é3éru ‘prostration’ are 
recorded in alphabetical order with cross-references to aby, Saw, ow and 
"W, it would certainly have been useful to give ¢é¢dtu ‘ offspring’ and tdddtu 
‘decision’ under ZF instead of quoting them exclusively under N¥) and 773; 
without such a cross-reference under MN no Assyriologist will ever look for 
vertu ‘command, revelation,’ etc.,? under YN. 

These illustrations might be multiplied, but what we want to emphasize is 
the fact that the chief object of a manual dictionary is not the consistent 
arrangement of the lexicographical material according to a questionable 
principle, but the most convenient arrangement of the words in such a plain 
and simple manner as to enable a beginner to find what he seeks where he is 
most likely to look for it. In fact, the whole system of arrangement according 
to the stem-consonants is most inconvenient, and it is especially inadequate in 
case of Assyrian where the stems of a large number of words remain doubtful. 
For the second edition of the work it would be a decided improvement to 
adopt a purely alphabetical arrangement on a somewhat similar principle to 
that followed in the glossary to Lotz’s Tiglath-Pileser. If references to the 
stems be added in every case where such derivation is certain, and a list of 
the nominal derivatives be appended to the paragraphs under which the stems 
are treated, as is done in Gesenius’ Hebrew Dictionary, all the requirements 
of scientific etymology will surely be met, and the work will gain immensely 
in convenience and lucidity. 


1 The spelling damgaru simply represents a partial assimilation of the surds ¢ and & to the 
sonant nasal wz, as in amddxic ‘I fought.’ In Aramaic saggdérd ‘merchant’ the radical 
has been treated as resolution of the doubling, as in Assyrian zumdu (Amharic zemd) for zubdu 
‘fly.’ Cf. Praetorius’ explanation of Ethiopic denge/ ‘virgin,’ referred to in Hommel’s 
Jagdinschriften, p. 62. 

°Cf. Haupt in the Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. Boston, 1894, 
P- 275, D. 54. 

8Cf. Heb. AIF); see Haupt in Kittel’s edition of Chronicles, p. 80 below. For teritu = 
Syriac NMIND ‘diaphragm,’ etc., see Brockelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum, s. v. According 
to Prof. Haupt, $éru ‘flesh’ (Heb. NY), in the meaning ‘ prognostication,’ refers, perhaps, 
originally to inspection of the intestines of sacrificial victims (haruspicium). 
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Another peculiarity of Delitzsch’s work might be modified with advantage 
in a subsequent edition. All the stems ultimae } and’ are given as stems 
15, This feature, borrowed from the Hebrew lexicon, is especially inappro- 
priate to Assyrian, as the language possesses no 7, and, moreover, distinguishes 
between the stems 1’? and ’’), There is, it is true, a certain amount of 
confusion here, but it by no means prevails to such an extent as to make the 
distinction between the two classes of verbs a priori impossible! These stems 
should certainly be given as 1’) and '’’) verbs, or at least, in doubtful cases, 
as 8” verbs, and it is especially inconvenient that they should be placed after 
final J, according to the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 

As the number of Assyrian specialists is but small, and as the dictionary 
will therefore be used for comparative purposes by the majority of Semitic 
scholars who have no knowledge of Assyrian, it would certainly have been 
useful to add references to the corresponding forms in the cognate languages 
in all cases where this can be done with safety. This would not have 
materially increased the bulk of the volume, and would have been a decided 
help to a large number of students. 

Of course, every Assyriologist will miss a number of words which Delitzsch 
has failed to record, and will also differ from the learned author as to the 
meaning assigned in certain cases. To cite a few instances only, the locative 
adverbs amnaka ‘here’ and ammaka ‘there’ (cf. PSBA. xvii. 237) are not 
recorded ; nor do we find gi3ru ‘bridge’ (cf. Meissner in ZA. IX 268), talitu 
‘dressing’ (S. 1064, obv. 12),? ¢é//atu ‘shelter’ (pl. ¢z//dte, K. 660, obv. 15), or 
hissttu ‘fodder’ (K. 515, obv. 15, rev. 8; K. 622, rev. 12). Under the stem 
DW75 only nominal forms are given, but verbal forms occur in at least two 
passages. K. 595, rev. 6-7 we read Sarru beli ana mdr-médreni luparsim (lu-par- 
ii-tm) ‘may my lord, the king, attain an old age (extending) to (the times of) 
our grandchildren’; and K. 501, rev. 15-16 médreSunu mdr-mdresunu uptatar- 
Juma ‘their sons and their grandsons shall attain old age.’* Nor does the 
Handwéorterbuch record the two passages pointed out by Prof. Haupt in his 
Note on the Protevangelium,* where we find the verbal stem of 3efz ‘ foot,’ 
5) ‘to tread down.’ Under NM) we fail to find the form fru ‘rest, remain- 
der,’ the plural of which occurs in mi3e utrdti ‘the rest of the people,’ K. 468, 
obv. 9-10. Another word which has been omitted, although it occurs in the 
Cuneiform Account of the Deluge, is sussudu; cf. Meissner, Z. A. III 419; 
Jensen, Cosmology, p. 410. usdépu is translated ‘lament for the dead’ 
(Todtenklage), but it certainly means ‘food,’® as is clear from the passages K. 
569, obv. 11, and 82-5-22, 174, obv. 10. Cases like these, however, are only 


1Cf, Dr. Cyrus Adler’s paper on ‘ Assyrian Verbs }/'5 and why ? in Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Oct. 
1888, p. xcviii. 

2See my article on The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians, in the 
Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. XVIII (1297), pp. 162 below. 

8 According to Prof. Haupt, Jar34mu ‘old man, elder, sheikh’ (Heb. 12%)» is found in the 
Old Testament as D795 (cf. Pehlevi O)75). The word is not Persian, as is generally 
supposed (cf. Meinhold, Bevan, Behrmann on Dan. I, 3; Oettli, Ryssel on Esth. 1, 3), but 
Babylonian; for the [}| = Babylonian §, cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., vol. I, p, 182, n.**, 

4Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. XII, No. 106 (June, 1893), p. 107. 

5Cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., vol. I, p. 316, 1. 10 from the bottom. I shall shortly discuss this word 


in a special paper. 
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to be expected in the first complete Assyrian dictionary that has as yet 
appeared. : 

In spite of its faults, Delitzsch’s Manual Dictionary is a great work—a work 
that marks a new epoch in the history of Assyriology, and the distinguished 
Breslau cuneiformist has laid all Assyriologists under heavy obligations by its 
production. For years to come it will remain the sure foundation of Assyrian 
lexicography. 

CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON. 


Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache. Grammatik. Texte. Glossar. 
Von ALBERT THUMB, a. o. Professor an der Universitat Freiburg i. B. 
Strassburg, Triibner, 1895. 


There was need of a good grammar of Romaic. Such a grammar required 
of its author a good linguistic sense, a sound philological training, a broad 
and sound knowledge of Modern Greek obtained at first hand, an intimate 
acquaintance with the best work on Romaic recently published, a freedom 
from national—as well as linguistic and philological—prejudices, a solid good 
sense that should resolutely oppose unseasonable theorizing and shut the ears 
betimes against those twin charmers, the old classic Greek (in whatever guise) 
and the new xa@apetovoa, A careful examination of Professor Thumb’s Hand- 
buch proves that he brought with him to his task all these prerequisites. The 
result is an admirable grammar (¢e grammar, one may almost say) of Romaic 
in the space of 124 octavo pages (phonology, pp. I-22; inflection, pp. 23-120; 
particles—too briefly treated, one may well think—pp. 121-4). The well- 
chosen texts, the glossary (one must deplore the lack of an index), and the few 
corrections and additions swell the volume of the book to 240 pages—still a 
noteworthy example of conciseness when one considers the amount of matter. 
We miss a special section devoted to syntax. The author evidently thinks 
that enough of syntax is interwoven with the treatment of the inflections. 
But to this point we shall recur. 

In a brief and straightforward introduction (pp. vii-xviii) Professor Thumb 
states the twofold purpose of his book: 1) to present the facts of the popular 
speech of the modern Greeks, and thereby also introduce students to modern 
Greek literature; 2) to set before the philologist the outlines of the linguistic 
development of Romaic (p. ix). His emphatic assertion of the existence of a 
Romaic xo1vf to which dialectic variations are to be considered subordinate 
(p. xi), and his remarks on dialects and on the relation of Modern Greek to 
Ancient (p. xii), are sound and judicious. At pp. xvi and xvii he briefly 
explains his principles of orthography and accentuation, which, barring 
certain inconsistencies of which the author himself is not unconscious, must 
be pronounced in the main satisfactory in their working. It may be remarked 
that Professor Thumb gives the acute a wide range. 

It may be said at this point that Professor Thumb’s scientific attitude 
towards his subject is best indicated by the two facts—gwvdevra ovveroiow— 
that he dedicates his work to Professor Hatzidakis, and that he emphasizes in 
his introduction (p. xiii) the value of the Meyer-Psichari edition of Portius’s 
Grammatica. 
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In the phonology one or two points seem to call for special remark. 
Neither the sound of 8 nor the weaker sound of y is adequately described— 
unless, in the former case, French v is to be regarded as different from 
English. The pronunciation of 6 differs, in the opinion of the present writer, 
from that of English v in that the upper teeth are set less firmly on the lower 
lip—there is a slight lisp in the utterance. That this is not a mere individual 
opinion is confirmed by Sophocles’s description of the sound.’ “ [English] 
v,” he says, “is formed by pressing the upper teeth against the lower lip; the 
Modern Greek B requires the mouth to be somewhat rounded.” The weak y 
is sajd by Professor Thumb to be = Germ. 7. Here again the description is 
inadequate. Tlie sound may be described as a rapid glide from Eng. g hard 
to Eng. y. Similarly Sophocles says?: “ Before I and E it [T'] is pronounced 
like y in ye, yes, but a little stronger.” One may well, therefore, question the 
accuracy of ayvo¢ ajos (p. 3) and aytoc ajos, Baysa vaja (p.g). It may be added 
that Professor Thumb ignores (p. 2) the characteristic difference between x 
and Germ. ch, in that 7 is pronounced with the following sound (thus, é-yo, 
not éy-w). 

Before passing from the phonology, which is in general excellent, one may 
note that Professor Thumb’s doubt (p. 4) whether #rav(e) or 7rav(e) should be 
written seems to call for an opposite decision to his, inasmuch as the (¢) is 
due merely to an endeavor to pronounce final v and a failure to do so sharply. 
Would it not have been well had Professor Thumb treated the ephelcystic ¢ 
(or a) apart from the paradigms? He speaks, indeed (p. 18, §33, 1), of -v 
“erhalten, wo es durch Mebenformen [italics reviewer's] auf -ve (-va) geschiitzt 
ist,” and gives examples; but his general attitude towards this phenomenon is 
such that he groups forms in -ve and -va of avréc with forms from avrévoc 
(p. 63, §126), and treats GAdove as not specifically adjectival (p. 69, 1. 7). 

At p. 12 (§17) Professor Thumb does not note that the palatalization of « is 
due (largely at least) to Italian influence. Similarly at p. 66, 1. 3 sq., one 
misses a reference to i/ guale as the model of 6 éroioc, 

It may be doubted whether ‘ich bemithe mich’ employed at p. 9 (and 
elsewhere) as a translation of xom:d{w is an adequate rendering. It fails to 
include such common phrases as xémyace péca ‘come in’ and xémzace ’¢ Td Kad 
‘ farewell.’ 

To what is said of accent (pp. 21-2) something should be added about the 
accent of dissyllabic prepositions. Professor Thumb fails to tell us that a76 
and wapé are pronounced d7o and dpa, 

Under inflection the following points may be noted. 

The varying accent of the gen. sing. of the second declension (p. 26) is a 
noticeable phenomencn in Romaic. One may hear tov dfuapxov and Tov 
djudpxov almost in successive sentences. (It may perhaps be properly 
remarked at this place that Professor Thumb’s endeavor to represent the 
language strictly in its popular form leads him to a marked inconsistency in 


1 At p. 8 of a ‘ Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar,’ by E. A. Sophocles. Boston: Hickling, 
Swan and Brewer, 1857. This valuable and (apparently) forgotten work is the successor of 
‘A Romaic Grammar,’ by the same author (Hartford: H. Huntington, Jun., 1842). Professor 
Thumb’s well-equipped library does not—or did not—contain a copy of either of these books. 
2Op. cit., p. 9. 
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the treatment of dvpwroc. At p. 26 we find dOpwro¢ (1. 2), but a(v)Opwror (1. 9) ; 
at p. 65 rérowc GvOpwro¢; at p. 66 Ti a(v)Opwroc; elsewhere GUpwroc. Would it 
not have been better to print everywhere 4(v)@pwrog ?) 

In §94 fa6d alone is given as accus. masc.; but one hears ivov éAadpiv. 

In §126 should not abrova(v), abreva(v), or avtova(ve), avrecva(ve), or both be 
printed? and in §128 éxeiva(v) ? 

In §130, 2, in deriving the form rérowg, the form érovog (= Toioc) might 
profitably have been mentioned. 

At p. 67, l. 4 sq., the sentence “ Andere Formen — ti” is a contradiction as 
it stands. 

At p. 72, 2 propos of what is said of the infinitive, one may venture the query 
whether the articular infinitive (in such expressions as éva éAaotiKd ysa TO 
oPbvew Ta ypdupara) is not a part of popular speech, albeit rarely heard. 

Page 74 offers two ill-chosen examples: (Tdv) éxdvw (§145, second paragraph), 
where the e may well belong to rév; and éuooa (§146), which might as well be 
written @uooa, (So too eida and eira, p. 75.) 

Karéxw = ‘ich weiss’ is to be heard, unless my memory deceives me, on the 
mainland of Greece as well as in Crete. 

Is not rauBailw (rauraxilw) (p. 78) ‘schnupfe Tabak’ rather than ‘rauche 
Tabak’? 

At p. 83 it seems hardly correct to say that ‘verbs like ¢vAd(y)w have passed 
into the inflection of the contracta’: at p. 119 sq. they are treated as ‘ Halb- 
contracta.’ 

The verb zer@ (p. 86, 1. 8) should also have the rendering ‘ werfe weg.’ 

It may be added to what is said of the ‘unenlarged’ aor. pass. (p. 94) that 
éBpaxnc¢, and doubtless similar forms, may be heard in the Peloponnese. 

The form va déxw attributed (p. 99) to Naxos, Epirus and Aegina is also to 
be heard in Corfu. 

At p. 100 dc, va dévw should be rendered rather ‘lass mich binden’; so va 
‘mic ‘du sollst sagen’ and vd rdyye ‘du sollst es bleiben lassen.’ 

In §170, 3 (p. 101) the forms aye ‘gehen wir’ (77yaivwue is also used) and 
due (derived by Professor Thumb, with M. Psichari, from dywpev) should, as 
most interesting survivals of the primitive subjunctive (hortative), receive 
more attention than they do from Professor Thumb, It is in such cases that 
we miss a separate section of the Handbuch devoted to syntax. Such a 
section would contain much interesting matter and greatly increase the value 
of the book to the student. 

In §174, 3 (p. 103) ofn’ should be added to ofxw and ofxov, 

Professor Thumb's words in §176, 6: “Das partikelartige 64 und die ihm 
gleichartigen Wortformen (§177) sind auf mur teilweise lautlichem Wege [the 
italics are the reviewer's] aus 6éAw und vd ‘dass’ zusammengewachsen,” are a 
clever cutting of a Gordian knot. The author shows similar adroitness 
elsewhere (cf. e. g. $172, 2). 

At p. 105 (1. 7 from bottom) 7@ vé (=‘ich bin im Begriff’) should be 7d’ 
(wav) vd. The following parenthesis should read: (64 7d’ va cov 17 gépw). 
Again we have an interesting survival of the spirit and power of Old Greek 
(Epxopuar oiowr). So 04 édeva (§181) = éuedAov w. inf. as a‘ past future.’ Does 
not also the 64-future show the voluntative force of the old o-future ? 
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It would have been better, in accordance with the view taken of the 
infinitive nature of the form, to omit (déoy) after décec (p. 106) and to give de(j 
the precedence (or, rather, the sole place) at p. 109. 

At p. 114 (I. 2) read pwrar(e). 

At p. 120 péw and péve are given, but it may perhaps be asked what are the 
other forms of this present. 

Notwithstanding the details here criticized, one must pronounce Professor 
Thumb’s treatment of inflection—particularly verbal—most excellent. He 
has profited by the work of Professor Wilhelm Meyer and has given us a clear 
account of the forms of the Modern Greek verb. His avoidance of justly 
disputable points here is specially to be commended. Students will also be 
grateful to him for so often answering the question: What is the Modern 
Greek equivalent of such and such a familiar ancient form? 

It remains to say a word about the particles. At p. 121 érepaca an’ airév 
‘ich sprach bei ihm vor’ should find a place.—Does not aroxdrw ei¢ also occur? 
(The old Greek feeling for the preposition with varying case has been inter- 
estingly preserved to a considerable extent in the modern improper preposi- 
tions.)—The form Ao:rév is, to the best of my knowledge, invariable. Professor 
Thumb prints Ao:rd(v),.—u# = ‘nein’ (in putting something from one; cf. p. 
152, 1. 4), also wu uf, should be mentioned.—To kafddov, diddov (dAwe di6Aov) 
should be added. As was said above, the treatment of particles is too meagre. 

In concluding this notice of a book that deserves to be studied not only by 
Hellenists in general, but also in particular by all classical students sojourning 
in Greece (would that they might all take a keener interest in the modern 
speech and may this book contribute greatly to that happy end!), I may 
correct one or two trifling (typographical) errors. P.29, §52, for «Aé@rye in pl., 
KAégrec ; p. 32, §60 B, for xriorddyc, -e¢ ; p. 92, 1. 2, for wabevrhxa, -ebryKa; p. 93, 
1. 6, for épayOyxe, -ka; p. 95,1. 8 (from bottom), for yddpuevoc, -uévoc; p. 102, 
1, 12, read édévouvrave ; p. 116, for §184, 3) read §185, 3). 

Bryn Mawr Cotczce. MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 


De Argonautarum Reditu Quaestiones Selectae. Scripsit EDUARDUS FITCH. 
Gottingae, 1896. 77 pp. 


Dr. Edward Fitch, an American student under Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 
Gdttingen, has in his doctor’s dissertation courageously attacked some of the 
perplexed problems attaching to the geography and the literary sources of 
Apollonius Rhodius. The author has half-promised that these first-fruits 
shall some time be followed by a more thorough treatment of the entire 
subject, and the readers of Apollonius—not too many in number—will hope 
that he may continue his studies with the same patience which he has here 
shown in the investigation of matters so obscure as to be at first sight well- 
nigh hopeless. 

The general principle from which Dr. Fitch has proceeded is stated in his 
words on page 8: “‘ Ubique patet studium fabularum contaminandarum, quod 
dissimulare poetae non contigit, fortasse etiam curae non fuit.” Apollonius 
owed much—not all—of his account of the route of the Argonauts in the 
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fourth book to poetical, geographical, and historical predecessors, who, with 
widely-varying knowledge of the half-mythical regions through which Jason 
was reported to have passed, often differed widely among themselves as to the 
details of the voyage. Apollonius himself has confessed the difficulty of such 
handling of the legends in the verses IV 552-6, where, as Dr. Fitch thinks, a 
suture may be observed. Asa poet, Apollonius had a better right to cover up 
his tracks in these mythical and geographical forays than Pausanias, Strabo, 
and Diodorus; but much fragmentary knowledge of his literary creditors is 
preserved in the learned scholia and elsewhere, and this often obscure and 
perplexing material it is the duty of the investigator to sift. 

Accordingly the author has laid before us his results in the following eight 
chapters: I, On the return through the Ister (Danube). Apollonius seems to 
represent the Ister as having three divisions, flowing respectively into the 
Euxine, the Adriatic (Ionian, Cronian), and the Tyrrhenian or Sicilian sea. 
So the Schol. on IV 284 explains, dividing and subdividing the river. Though 
defended by Zsishmann and Ukert, this view does not meet the approval of 
Dr. Fitch, who, at the suggestion of Wilamowitz, proposes to amend ‘Iovi7vin 
289 to jpuerépyv (i.e. the Euxine, Argus speaking). Space might well have 
been taken to explain, in support of this conjecture, that "Iovi7y may possibly 
have crept in from the similar passage in 631-4, referring to the Rhone, and 
that mévrov Tpivaxpiov (291), like ZcxeAcxdv méAayoc in Strab. 8. 2. 2 (cf. Eusta- 
thius on Dion. Per. 83), must then be extended to include the Ionian Sea. 
The suggestion at least deserves consideration as the only one which gives a 
reasonable sense to the passage.—II. Timagetus, a writer of Doric name, 
unknown except for the scholia to Apollonius, but who was presumably 
intermediate in time between Aristotle and Apollonius, made the Argonauts 
pass through the Ister into the Mediterranean west of Italy. But no writer 
antecedent to Apollonius seems to have laid the route through both Ister and 
Eridanus. Callimachus wrote one or more elegiac poems (apparently not 
long, nor epic in manner) on the subject, but the resemblance to Apollonius 
was not close. Callimachus did not make the Argonauts return through the 
Ister, nor divide the pursuing Colchians into two bands.—III. The writer of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise ‘De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus’ copied 
from Timaeus, and perhaps from Apollonius. The idea that a branch of the 
Ister flowed into the Adriatic was not due to the Argonautic story, but was a 
geographical error found in Scylax and Aristotle, and perpetuated until the 
Romans discovered the sources of the Danube.—IV. Timaeus conducted the 
Argonauts through the Northern Ocean, past Gibraltar and Italy. In the 
latter part of the course many details, such as the marriage of Medea and 
Jason in Corcyra, agree with Apollonius. The authority of Homer (in the 
wanderings of Odysseus) and Timaeus, together with traditions of memorials 
of the expedition found there, forced Apollonius to bring his hero into the sea 
west of Italy—V. The triple river of IV 627-34 was due to some vague 
knowledge of the Po, Rhone, Rhine, and the lakes of Constance and Geneva, 
which were confounded.—VI. So much of the story of Apsyrtus as narrates his 
pursuit of the fleeing lovers, and lays the scene of the murder in the Apsyr- 
tides islands, does not appear before Apollonius. Nor is the name Apsyrtus 
itself found earlier than Lycophron, though the story of a murdered younger 
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brother was old. The learned poet has indulged himself in an etymology for 
the name of the islands. 17 0 is to be read in the fragment of Sophocles in 
Schol. on IV 223, not #».—VII. In Apollodorus and Hyginus (Fab. 23) we 
have two differing versions of the legend. But both follow Apollonius for the 
most part, omitting the passage through the Ister.—VIII. The Florentine and 
Parisian Scholia are to be allowed more weight than Keil gives them, and 
often have a better reading than the Laurentian. Dr. Fitch demonstrates this 
by some examples from the fourth book. 

The author has sought to support his general conclusions by collection and 
detailed investigation of all our sources of knowledge. In so uncertain and 
difficult a subject it can only be said that his results may be accepted as 
tenable, at least until new combinations are brought to impugn them. 

CHARLES J. GOODWIN. 








REPORTS. 


RoMANIA, Vol. XXIII (1894). 


Janvier. 

Paul Meyer. Le couplet de deux vers. Ina study of 35 pages, with illus- 
trative extracts, the author discusses the various names given to the ‘couplet’ 
of early French poetry, the varieties of verse that might be grouped in pairs, 
the ancient form and later renovation of the couplet, and the treatment of 
the couplet in dramatic composition. The latter portion of the article is 
devoted to the couplet in Southern France, in Spain and in Italy.—A funda- 
mental characteristic of the mediaeval couplet, which, curiously enough, had 
not before been pointed out, is that the phrase always ends with the second 
verse of the couplet, so that there may be phrases of two, four and six verses, 
but none of three, five or seven. This view is established by an examination 
of a considerable number of poems (leading incidentally to the repunctuation 
of strophe iii of the Vie de Saint Léger in a manner completely altering its 
meaning as heretofore accepted by the best editors, M. Meyer himself 
included). This regulation disappears in the twelfth century, apparently 


under the influence of Chrestien de Troyes, “ce romantique anticipé,” with 
whom the “ couplet brisé” becomes almost the rule rather than the exception. 
In the thirteenth century the practice of dramatic poetry is that the first 
interlocutor ends with the first verse of a pair, the second interlocutor 
continuing with the second verse. 


Pio Rajna. Contributi alla storia dell’ epopea e del romanzo medievale.— 
VIII. La Cronaca della Novalesa e l’epopea carolingia, 25 pages. Cerchiamo 
in quella ricca miniera di tradizioni che é il Chronicon Novaliciense, scritto in 
pil riprese nella prima meta del secolo XI. Non é, come s’immaginerebbe, 
sulle narrazioni favolose concernenti Carlo Magno—importanti ancor esse per 
lepica, ma sotto altro rispetto che l’attuale—che s’ha ora da fermar l’atten- 
zione ; sibbene su quelle riguardanti Waltario, contenute nel secondo libro.... 
La Chronaca della Novalesa prova dunque che fin dal principio del secolo XI, 
perlomeno, l’epopea francese era passata di qua dalle Alpi—incontrandovisi e 
curiosamente frammischiandosi colla germanica—e ci aveva messo radici. (It 
may be interesting to note the distinguished author’s colloquialisms: moi st 
ricorre for ricorriamo, and noi s’ hanno for abbiamo.) 


Paget Toynbee. Brunetto Latino’s Obligations to Solinus. 15 pages, in 
English. “As regards this portion of his book [the natural history section] 
he has more or less faithfully reproduced the substance of his original 
authority. The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of his geographical 
summary. In that section, as we have had occasion to point out, he has, time 
after time, either through want of care or of intelligence, so completely 
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misrepresented Solinus as to justify the application to himself of the modern 
Italian saying, ¢raduttore, traditore.”” So far, therefore, as his treatise on the 
*“Mappemonde’ is concerned, we are unable to echo the words put in his 
mouth by Dante (Inf. XV 119): 


Siati raccomandato il mio Tesoro. 


G. Paris. Le Conte de la Rose dans le roman de Perceforest. 62 pages. A 
complete critical edition of the Lai de la Rose a la Dame leal (589 verses), with 
elaborate introduction, notes, etc. ‘Ce charmant conte, une des rares fictions 
du méme genre inventées 4 l’honneur de la vertu des femmes, se retrouve sans 
doute intact et complet dans le Coukasaptati sanscrit, dont malheureusement 
on ne nous a encore donné ni édition ni traduction.” 


Mélanges. A. Thomas. Le # de la ge pers. sing. du parfait provengal. 
The paradigm of the Old Prov. perfect of the first conjugation should have 
been normally (cf. Fr. chaniai, etc.) cantai, cantast, canta, cantams, cantasis, 
cantaron, but was in fact cantei, cantest, cantet, cantem, cantests, canteron. ‘‘Cantei 
est sfirement due 4 dei [dedi], et cantet a estet [stetit], mais l’e ainsi introduit 
dans le paradigme s’est propagé de lui-méme 4 toutes les autres personnes, 
sans qu’il y ait eu emprunt direct de personne 4 personne entre cantar d’une 
part et dar ou estar de l'autre.” This is an improvement on the attempted 
phonetic explanations of Meyer-Liibke and Suchier—A. Thomas. La riviére 
de Rune dans l'epopée francaise. Shown by documentary as well as conjec- 
tural evidence to be the river Avga, which passes Pampeluna.—H.-Francois 


Delaborde. Joinville et le conseil tenu 4 Acre en 1250. Decides in favor of 
the veracity of Joinville—Arthur Piaget. L’Epitaphe d’Alain Chartier.— 
P. Meyer. Rédle de chansons a danser du XVIe siécle. 


Avril. 

G. Paris. Le pronom neutre de la 3e personne en frangais. The author 
writes, on an obscure and almost unknown Old French monosyllable, a richly 
annotated article of 16 pages. which for graceful directness of treatment, 
charm of style and intrinsic interest, not to speak of sound and penetrating 
scholarship, is notably worthy of the member of the French Academy that 
Gaston Paris has since become. “ Ni M. Suchier, dans sa belle et si originale 
esquisse de Vévolution du frangais et du provencal, ni Schwan dans sa Gram- 
maire de Tancien francais, ni M. Meyer-Libke dans le tome II de sa Grammaire 
des langues romanes, n’en ont fait mention. Il ne semble donc pas inutile 
d’appeler l'attention sur un fait qui a été 4 peine signalé et qui mérite d’avoir 
sa place dans une histoire de la langue francaise... On sait que le francais 
a/, qui sert aujourd’hui de nominatif au pronom personnel de la 3e personne 
aussi bien pour le neutre que pour le masculin (é/ y a, t/ arrive, il fait beau, 
etc.), n’est en réalité comme forme que le nominatif du masculin et répond 4 
un nominatif #/ du latin vulgaire (quelle que soit d’ailleurs l’explication de 
ce nominatif)... Cependant, dés 1876, d’assez nombreux exemples du nom. 
el<illud avaient été signalés... On voit que M. Settegast n’a pas reconnu le 
vrai caractére de cette forme ; il la regarde comme une simple variante de 2/, 
et remarque seulement qu’elle répond 4 z//ud plus souvent qu’a i//e. En réalité 
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elle ne répond qu’a t//ud et il ne faut pas hésiter 4 y reconnaitre la représen- 
tation fidéle du neutre //um = illud.” 


Paul Meyer. Les manuscrits des sermons frangais de Maurice de Sully. 
In 1876 the author published (Romania, V 466) an account of 14 MSS of the 
sermons in French of Maurice de Sully; in 1894 he supplies a supplementary 
article describing, with liberal extracts, five MSS discovered more recently. 


Arthur Piaget. Notice sur le manuscrit 1727 du fonds frangais de la Biblio- 
théque nationale. 17 pages. “Le manuscrit que je viens de décrire est, 
comme on a pu s’en rendre compte, important pour l’histoire des ceuvres 
d’Alain Chartier.” The author also discusses entertainingly the printed 
editions of Chartier. 


A. Morel-Fatio. L’arte mayor et Vhendécasyllabe dans la poésie castillane 
du XVe siécle et du commencement du XVIe siécle. 22 pages. “Le vers 
que les poétes ou les prosodistes castillans du XVe siécle ont appelé vers 
d’arte mayor, et que les Espagnols nomment maintenant dodécasyllabe, est... 
le correspondant exact d’un de nos types de décasyllabe: le décasyllabe 
‘césuré 4 cing.’... Quanta la dénomination différente de ce vers dans les 
deux langues, elle tient uniquement, comme chacun sait, au systéme de 
numération des syllabes... Le propre de ce déca- ou dodécasyllabe—que je 
nommerai désormais l’avte mayor—est d’avoir une coupe ou véritable pause 
aprés la cinquiéme syllabe accentuée: les deux hémistiches égaux comptent 
ainsi soit cinq, soit six, soit sept, syllabes, suivant qu’ils se terminent par un 
oxyton, un paroxyton ou un proparexyton.” 


A. Jeanroy. Locutions populaires ou proverbiales. As an introduction to 

a discussion of three French ‘locutions’ for which he has new explanations to 
offer, M. Jeanroy writes a brief disquisition on the subject of popular locutions 
in general. ‘Les folk-loristes s’étonnent souvent de voir répétés dans les 
chansons populaires, parfois durant des siécles, des mots que nul ne comprend 
plus, et qui, 4 force d’altérations, sont devenus de véritables monstres. A la 
verité, nous n’agissons point autrement que les chanteurs populaires quand 
nous disons: ‘il y a belle lurette’ [il y a belle heurette, i.e. belle demie 
heure], ‘prendre marc pour renard’ [prendre martre pour renard], ‘je m’en 
moque comme de I’an quarante’ [comme de l’Alcoran]. [Gaston Paris here 
adds in footnote: “Il y a, non plus altération de la locution, mais ellipse d’une 
de ses parties dans: ‘mener une vie de baton de chaise (a porteur)’; étre 
étonné comme un fondeur de cloche (qui trouve son moule vide en le décou- 
vrant) ; triste comme un bonnet de nuit sans coiffe (de femme pour lui tenir 
compagnie ; on dit méme aujourd’hui ‘comme un bonnet de nuit’ tout court.”)] 
Combien il faut déplorer la pruderie des lexicographes qui, sous prétexte 

que ces locutions ne sont point académiques, leur interdisent l’entrée de leurs 
répertoires, et privent ainsi la postérité d’explications qu'elle est presque 
toujours incapable de retrouver!” Of the author’s discussions, the first and 
most important is upon the well-known locution “ croquer le marmot” (to kick 
one’s heels, while kept waiting). After disposing of several attempted expla- 
nations, M. Jeanroy finds the true one suggested by a line dating from the 
beginning of the 17th century, which runs: “ Estant ces jours passez proche 
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voisin de nos chenets, croquetant le marmouset ...” “Le sens de ces 


derniers mots nous paraft étre: ‘tourmentant (avec le croc destiné 4 remuer 
les charbons) les chenets’ (proprement les figures grotesques terminant les 
chenets)... Notre opinion est que les mots marmot, marmaille, marmeau, 
marmouset se rattachent 4 la méme famille, que tous... dérivent de la racine 
merme (minimus)... Marmot, d’abord, ne nous parait étre qu’une variante, 
par substitution de suffixe, de mermet et de merme/l (marmel, marmeau): son sens 
primitif a donc da étre, comme celui de ces deux mots: ‘enfant’... Quant 
au sens de ‘enfant,’ il nous parait tenir trés naturellement a celui de ‘ figure 
grotesque’... Quand les enfants pleurent, ce qui leur arrive souvent, le 
caractére de difformité ’emporte 4 coup sir... Marmouset serait tiré de 
minimus par l’intermédiaire d’un adjectif marmous, qui a disparu du frangais.” 
This etymology of Fr. marmot differs from that given by Bos in the preceding 
volume of Romania (cf. A. J. P. XVI 114).—The second locution discussed is 
“ prendre la mouche”: ‘C’est, comme chacun sait,‘se facher, se piquer sans 
grande raison.’” The herdsmen of Franche-Comté say that their cows “ont 
les mouches,” when they are driven frantic by the flies in hot weather. 
“*Prendre la mouche,’ c’est donc proprement ne point résister a l’excitation, 
a l’énervement que cause un léger ennui.”—The third locution is “se brosser 
le ventre.” “On dit 4 quelqu’un 4 qui on refuse ce qu’il demande: ‘ Vous 
pouvez vous brosser le ventre’... ‘tu n’en auras plus’; ou en d'autres termes: 
‘secoue ta serviette, ton repas est fait’; ...c’est donc lui dire qu’il n’a plus 
rien a4 attendre.” 


Mélanges. G. Paris. Comér-. “On regarde habituellement le théme 
comor- ou combr-, qui se présente dans une série de mots romans [Fr. encomorer, 
etc.], comme une simple variante du théme cami/” [Fr. combler, etc.]. Sepa- 
ration of these two groups of words, and inconclusive discussion of the 
etymology of those of the former group.—A. Thomas. Ancien frangais /oucel. 
Ety., *follicellus = folliculus, a word omitted by Cohn, in his Sufixwandlungen 
im Vulgarlatein.—G. Paris. Une chanson du XIlIe siécle.—G. Paris. Jeu 
parti entre Maistre Jehan et Jehan Bretel.—Ernest Langlois. Arnoul Greban 
et la complainte amoureuse qui lui est attribuée.—Arthur Piaget. Un poéme 
de Baudet Herenc.—Arthur Piaget. Pierre Cnastelain dit Vaillant. 





Comptes rendus. D. Carraroli. La Leggenda di Alessandro Magno (P. 
Meyer). “En somme, cet ouvrage, quoique non exempt d’imperfections, donne 
une idée assez juste de l’origine et de la propagation de l’histoire fabuleuse 
d’Alexandre.”—G. A. Scartazzini. I. Prolegomini della Divina Commedia; 
II. Dante Handbuch; III. A Companion to Dante, from the German, by 
Arthur John Butler (Paget Toynbee). A lengthy review, in English. ‘“ The 
first of these three publications is the long-awaited fourth volume of Dr. 
Scartazzini’s well-known edition of the Divina Commedia (3 vols., Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1874-82), which had been more than ten years overdue... The 
second ...is the outcome of repeated applications for a German version of 
the Prolegomini. Dr.S.... instead of satisfying himself with a mere trans- 
lation of his former volume, characteristically set to work to rewrite his book 
in German... We regret to have to add that the English edition leaves 
much to be desired in the matter of correction ... On the whole we can 
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heartily commend these volumes, in spite of the imperfections to which we 
have drawn attention.”"—G. A. Cesareo, Sull’ ordinamento delle poesie 
volgari di Fr. Petrarca (J.-Max Paufler), Several years ago two scholars, a 
Frenchman and a German, working independently of each other, discovered 
Petrarch’s autograph manuscript of the Camszoniere, which had been used by 
Pietro Bembo in bringing out the Aldine edition. In the present elaborate 
critique of Cesareo’s work the various discussions to which this important 
discovery gave rise are passed in review and the present state of the question 
carefully weighed. “Il est désormais établi que Pétrarque a disposé son 
Cansionere plut6t d’aprés des principes esthétiques et psychologiques que 
d’aprés l’ordre chronologique, mais il faut sans doute restreindre quelque peu 
limportance que M. Cesareo attribue 4 ces principes.”—Z. Pallioppi, Dizionari 
dels idioms romauntschs d’ Engiadin’ ota e bassa (J. Ulrich). ‘ Aprés avoir 
expliqué pourquoi le nouveau dictionnaire rhétoroman ne repond pas a ce que 
les romanistes auraient pu en attendre, je me hate d’ajouter qu’il est loin 
d’étre inutile pour le but qu’il s’est proposé.” 


Périodiques. Inareport on the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, vol. 
52, attention is called to an article by A. Prudhomme, De l’origine et du sens 
des mots Dauphin et Dauphiné. “Voici la conclusion de M. Prudhomme: 
“En Auvergne, comme en Dauphiné, De/phinus est d’abord un prénom, puis 
un nom patronymic, puis un titre de dignité. Il prend définitivement ce 
dernier sens dans les deux pays 4 la fin du XIIIe siécle, vers l’année 1282, qui 
correspond a l’avénement de Robert III en Auvergne et d’Humbert Ier en 
Dauphiné. A la méme époque apparait pour la premiére fois le mot 
Delphinatus.” 


Chronique. The centennial anniversary of the birth of Friedrich Diez, 
which occurred on the 15th of March, 1894, was piously celebrated in a large 
number of centres of Romance philology. The present ‘Chronique’ gives an 
interesting summarized account of the extent and purport of these celebrations, 
together with the delightful after-dinner speech, in full, delivered by Gaston 
Paris at a banquet given in the Hétel des Sociétés savantes at Paris in honor 
of the occasion.—* M. J. D. Bruner a été nommé ‘ Professor of the Romance 
Languages’ 4 l'Université d’Illinois, Champaign (Etats-Unis).”—‘ M. le Dr. 
Hugo Rennert a été nommé professeur de philologie romane a l’Université de 
Pensylvanie (Philadelphie)."—An amusing ‘tempest in a teapot,’ apropos of a 
careless reporter’s account of a conversation with Gaston Paris on the subject 
of the “ parlers de France,” deserves to be further recorded as a contribution 
to the gayety of nations. “ Un grand nombre de journaux, sans doute a court 
de copie, reproduisirent ce mémorable entretien, et plusieurs d’entre eux 
prirent la peine de me faire la lecon, et de réfuter l’assertion que j’aurais 
émise, d’aprés laquelle tous les patois de France seraient des ‘corruptions du 
frangais’; l'un d’eux voulut bien m’apprendre que le breton et le basque 
n’étaient pas de méme origine que les autres parlers de France, et s’étonna, a 
bon droit, qu’un membre de I’Institut fit assez ignorant pour ne pas s’en 
douter. Je ne savais rien de tout ce bruit, quand j’appris que, dans le Midi, 
il se transformait en un vrai fracas. Les divers organes félibréens m’acca- 
blaient de réclamations, de railleries et d’invectives... Cependant un 
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journal félibréen de Montpellier, la Ciga d’or, publiait le rer mai un numéro 
spécial (et double!) qu’il annongait ainsi: ‘Au moumen que la questiéu 
Gastoun Paris oucupavo tant lou public felibrenc, la pensado vengué 4a la 
redaciéu de la Cigalo d’or de counsacra un numero especial a-n-aquelo 
questiéu’ ... Aprés son enquéte, M. Redonnel fut convaincu que ‘lou 
reporter avié enventat soun interview’... J’espére que ‘la question Gaston 
Paris’ est close et que mes excellents amis du Midi ne m’accuseront plus de 
méfaits et de ‘medits’ dont je suis bien innocent... La question de 
lexistence d’une langue d’oc est toute théorique et presque métaphysique: on 
peut étre bon Frangais et bon félibre et penser tout ce qu'on veut sur ce 
point.”—There has been founded in Paris a ‘Société d’études italiennes.’ No 
dues will be collected, and any one may become a member by sending his 
name to M. Charles Dejob, 80, rue de Ménilmontant.—A highly important 
periodical has been begun by K. Vollmdller and R. Otto, under the title of 
Kritischer Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 43 titles, many of them treated at con- 
siderable length. Francesco d’Ovidio, Le Correzioni ai Promessi Sposi e la 
questione della lingua. “On ne saurait trop le recommander aux lecteurs. 
étrangers, 4 ceux notamment qui s’imaginent savoir l’italien. En étudiant 
minutieusement avec M. d’Ovidio les remaniements que Manzoni a fait subir 
au texte primitif de son célébre roman pour le “oscaneggiare, ils en apprendront 
plus sur le vocabulaire et la syntaxe du toscan qu’en défrouillant toutes les 
grammaires et tous les lexiques."—Heinrich Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus. 
Ueber Entstehung, Geschichte und Quellen der Historia Britonum. “Ce 
livre d’une étonnante érudition et d’une grande importance pour l’histoire 
littéraire demande une étude approfondie... Disons toutefois dés aujourd’hui 
... que la question de Nennius a en tout cas changé de face depuis l’apparition 
de son livre.” 


Juillet. 


G. Paris. Les accusatifs en -ain. 28 pages. For an earlier discussion of 
the same subject from a different point of view, see Romania, vol. XXII, Les 
noms de riviéres et la déclinaison féminine d’origine germanique (cf. A. J. P. 
XVI 112). “J’ai exposé dans les pages qui précédent toutes les opinions, si 
je ne me trompe, qui ont été émises jusqu’a ce jour sur l’origine des accusatifs 
francais en -ain et des formes qui leur sessemblent dans les autres langues 
romanes... J’essaierai dans la deuxiéme partie de cette étude de justifier 
Vopinion a laquelle je suis arrivé maintenant, en réunissant le plus compléte- 
ment possible les faits qui lui servent de base. Je dirai seulement tout de 
suite que le phénoméne en question se présente déja dans le latin vulgaire 
antérieurement a toutes influences germaniques, et que par consequent il faut 
chercher a l’expliquer comme appartenant a |’évolution spontanée du latin.” 


P. Meyer. Notice sur un MS de Fréjus contenant des traités de médecine 
vétérinaire, 
S. Berger. La Bible italienne au moyen Age. 73 pages. The learned 


author, so well known for his similar studies of French, Provencal, Vaudois 
and Catalan versions of the Bible, published in earlier volumes of the 
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Romania, here maintains his reputation for thoroughness and erudition. 
“C’est une chose étrange que l’ignorance ot |’on est aujourd’hui, méme dans 
les milieux les plus érudits, quant aux origines de la Bible italienne. C’est 
pourtant un sujet attrayant. La langue italienne répand sur cette étude le 
charme qui s’attache a elle.” 


Mélanges. C. Boser. A propos de Nennius. Accepts in the main the 
conclusions of Zimmer’s book (see above), but attempts to overthrow one of 
his most important arguments.—F. Lot. La Vie de Saint Faron et la guerre 
de Saxe de Clotaire II. Criticism of an article by H. Suchier, in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir rom. Phil.—A.-G. Kriiger. Un manuscrit de la chanson du 
Chevalier au Cygne et des Enfances Godefroi.—P. Meyer. Notice sur le MS 
Bibl. nat. fr. 13304 renfermant les trois premiéres parties de la Somme le Roi. 
—A. Thomas. Franc. fourgon [‘ poker’]; anc. frang. furgier [‘to rummage’]. 
“Rien n’empeche d’admettre l’existence simultanée en latin vulgaire de 
*faricare, ‘voler, chiper,’ et de fdricare, ‘creuser, sonder, fouiller.’ Le rapport 
de sens entre ‘voler’ et ‘fouiller’ est assez voisin pour qu’il y ait eu confusion 
par étymologie populaire”; fourgon is referred to *foricone.—A. Thomas. 
Touiller [O.Fr. ‘to mingle’]—“ est le latin tédiculare, employé par Varron au 
sens de ‘remuer, agiter.’ Tudiculare est tiré de tidicula, ‘moulin a broyer les 
olives ou cuiller 4 pot,’ diminutif de “ides, marteau.”"—A,. Thomas. Sécharu 
[‘flamingo’]. From Prov. décarut ‘having a large beak.’ For loss of final 
consonant cf. Fr. famant [also meaning ‘flamingo’] from Prov. flamenc.— 
A. Jeanroy. Félibre. Before discussing the etymology of this now widely 
known expression, M. Jeanroy quotes from Mistral’s 7vesor dou felibrige (the 
great Mod. Prov. dictionary), s. v. fe/ibre, the author's detailed account of the 
first employment of the word in its present acceptation: “On le trouva dans 
une poésie que M. Mistral avait recueillie 4 Maillane... C’est un récitatif 
rimé, dans lequel la Vierge Marie raconte ses sept douleurs 4 son fils: 


Que dins lou témple erias 
Que vous disputairas 
Emé [avec] li tiroun de la léi 
Emé li sét felibre de la léi. 


Le mot /éére, aussi inconnu du reste que le mot ¢ivoun, ayant évidemment 
dans ce morceau le sens de ‘docteur de la loi,’ fut acclamé par les sept 
convives [réunis le 21 mai 1854 au castel de Fontségugne], et l’Armana 
provencau ... annonga a la Provence, au Midi et au monde que les rénovateurs 
de la littérature provengale s’intitulaient /é/idres.” The word is the Span. 
Seligrés, pluralis tantum, ‘ parishioners,’ from Church Latin Hi ecclesiae. 


Comptes rendus. E.Schréder. Zwei altdeutsche Rittermaren: Moriz von 
Craon, Peter von Staufenberg (G. Paris). 9 pages. The reviewer considers 
only the former of the two tales, “En résumé, le poéme de Morice de Craon 
ne rend pas a notre littérature une ceuvre perdue sous sa forme originale, mais 
il nous montre une fois de plus, et d’une maniére fort intéressante, la grande 
influence exercée sur |’Allemagne, a la fin du XIIe et au commencement du 
XIIlIe siécle, par la culture de la poésie francaise.”—Emile Picot reviews a 
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number of works on Rumanian popular literature published in the Rumanian 
language.—F. Damé. Nouveau dictionnaire roumain-frangais (E. Picot). 
“ Bref, ce volume fait honneur 4 la fois a M. Damé et a M. T. Jonescu, |’intel- 
ligent ministre qui a mis les presses de ]’Etat 4 la disposition de l’auteur.” 


Chronique. Adolfo Bartoli, author of Z due primi secoli della letteratura 
italiana (3 vols., 1870) and of the Storia della letteratura italiana (7 vols., 1878 
ff.; only as far as Petrarch), died at Genoa, May 16, 1894, aged 63 years. His 
works, not always concise nor the product of sufficient reflection, have rendered 
great service.—‘ L’étude de la philologie romane se développe rapidement 
aux Etats-Unis. Les directeurs de la Romania, qui ont constamment parmi 
leurs auditeurs des étudiants américains (et méme des étudiantes) en peuvent 
porter temoignage. Bientdt il y aura autant de professeurs de langues romanes 
dans l’Amérique du Nord qu’en Allemagne ou en France. Nous devons dire 
toutefois que la compétence de ces professeurs n’est pas toujours 4 la hauteur 
de leur zéle. Cette observation nous est suggerée par la lecture d’un 
programme... que nous venons de recevoir. Nous y lisons avec étonnement 
...les indications qui suivent sur l’enseignement d’un professeur qu’il n’est 
pas utile de nommer, et dont le nom d’ailleurs nous était inconnu.” 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 31 titles. A.Tobler. Vermischte Beitrage 
zur franzésischen Grammatik. “II suffit d’annoncer 4 tous ceux qui s’occupent 
de la langue frangaise et de son histoire l’apparition d’une seconde série des 
Vermischte Beitrige de M. Tobler... Ainsi perfectionnés par le seul qui fat 
en état de les améliorer réellement, les Bettrage de cette seconde série 
méritent, comme ceux de la premiére, de devenir classiques, et 4 vrai dire le 
sont déja."—J. J. Jusserand. Histoire littéraire du peuple anglais. ‘Si nous 
signalons ici ce livre brillamment écrit, mais qui repose sur des recherches 
variées et solides, c’est que l’auteur a fait 4 la littérature anglo-normande 
une place que ne lui avaient pas accordée (sauf ten Brink) ses nombreux 
prédécesseurs.” 


Octobre. 


P. Meyer. Notice sur un manuscrit de la Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve 
renfermant des extraits de Maurice de Sully. 9g pages. 


G. Paris. La composition du livre de Joinville sur Saint Louis. A portion 
of the author’s contribution to vol. XXXII of the Histoire littéraire de la France 
on Jean de Joinville and his works. 17 pages. ‘‘CEuvre avant tout de bonne 
foi, et bien digne de celui qui nous dit que ‘ onques ne menti’ 4 son royal ami, 
l’ceuvre de Joinville n’est pas seulement un document incomparable et unique 
en son genre pour la connaissance des idées et des sentiments du milieu ot il 
vivait ; c’est un monument historique de la plus haute valeur, une source a 
laquelle on peut puiser en toute sécurité pour tout ce qu’elle est seule 4 nous 
fournir, c’est-a-dire pour son contenu presque tout entier.” 


A. Jeanroy. Observations sur le théatre méridional du XVe siécle. 36 pages. 
The dramatic poetry produced in Southern France during the early centuries 
has been especially unfortunate. From the 13th century only twenty-two 
fragmentary verses remain to us; from the 14th century, only three pieces, 
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amounting in all to less than six thousand verses. From the 15th century, 
however, or the beginning of the 16th, in addition to a long fragment of a 
Miracle (the Ludus Sancti Jacobi), we possess two groups of works forming a 
collection of some thirty thousand verses. Unfortunately, the theatre of this 
period produced no poet of talent, nor did it resist the temptation to imitate 
more and more closely the dramatic output of the North. 


A. Morel-Fatio. L’Isopo Castillan. 15 pages. This collection of fables, 
supposed by Amador de los Rios to have been made between 1420 and 1424, 
is here shown to be a translation of Steinhéwel’s Latin Aesop, the first edition 
of which latter work could not have appeared before 1474. 


Mélanges. A. Jeanroy. Une nouvelle Plainte de la Vierge au pied de la 
Croix.—Annie Reese Pugh. Le /ugement du roy de Behaigne de Guillaume de 
Machaut et le Dit de Poissy de Christine de Pisan. Christine imitated and 
borrowed from Guillaume.—A. Thomas. Fr. /raisz/, ‘poussiére de charbon.’ 
“ Fax, facis, torche, tison, avec le suffixe -7/4e... Ne peut-on pas admettre 
qu’on a dit d’abord pulvis facilis?” —A. Thomas. Ital. frisone [‘grosbeak’]. 
From /risionem, cited by Forcellini, with same meaning, from a treatise De Re 
Medica, 


Comptes rendus. D. Reichling. Das Doctrinale des Alexander de Villa- 
Dei (G. Paris). The work consists of three parts. The first treats of the 
extent, aims and method of grammatical instruction in the middle ages; the 
second is entitled, The Life and Writings of Alexander of Villedieu; the 
third is a critical edition of the Doctrinale. ‘‘Malgré ces reserves, |’intro- 
duction de M. Reichling mérite d’étre lue, et son édition si soigneusement 
annotée du Doctrinal forme une contribution des plus méritoires 4 cette 
histoire du moyen Age qui formerait, pour un savant convenablement préparé, 
une tache aussi vaste qu’attrayante et féconde en résultats.”—E. Gorra. Dell’ 
epentesi di iato nelle lingue romanze (G. Paris). 8 pages. Mr. Gorra, who 
has hitherto been known chiefly by studies in literary history, here undertakes 
to resolve one of the most difficult as well as interesting questions in the 
history of the Romance languages, not to speak of its bearing on general 
linguistics, viz. that of the existence or non-existence of ‘hiatus-epenthesis,’ 
that is to say, the intercalation between two contiguous vowels, with a view 
to greater ease of utterance, of a sound neither latent in one of these vowels, 
nor due to the influence of analogy. To indicate the subtlety and suggestive- 
ness of the present review, it is sufficient to quote the following lines: “ La 
différence qu’il croit constater entre le fr. créer et le fr. réépouser est illusoire, 
ou du moins elle s’explique par le fait que le mot réépouser n’a pas d’existence 
réelle, se fabrique pour ainsi dire chaque fois dans les cas (trés rares) ol on 
V’emploit, et qu’on y sépare exprés le particule 7¢ et le mot Gbouser; dans 
rééditer, réédifier,il n’y a pas un autre groupe que dans créer... Il est vrai 
que rien n’est plus difficile et n’a jusqu’d présent été moins éclairci en 
phonétique que la définition de la diphthongue ; mais cela tient d’une part a 
la variation constante de la distinction des syllabes, d’autre part a la nature 
flottante de certains phonémes qui sont, suivant qu’on les prononce plus ou 
moins rapidement, voyelles ou consonnes.”—M. Sepet. Le Miracle de Théo- 
phile; L. Biadene. La leggenda dello sclavo Dalmasina (H. Strohmayer). 
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Apropos of these two miracle plays, the reviewer discusses five distinct 
legends in which a man, in order to obtain what he desires, makes a compact 
with the devil, and yet succeeds, by the aid of intervention from above, in 
evading the consequences of his agreement: those of Proterius, Cyprian, 
Theophilus, the Wiitarius, and the husband who gives his wife to the devil. 
The first of these is the oldest and without doubt the source of all the others. 


Périodiques. It is interesting, side by side with G. Paris’s review of the 
same work, to find in the ‘report’ on the Studj di filologia romanza, Paul 
Meyer’s discussion of Gorra’s Dell’ Epentesi (which appeared originally as an 
extensive treatise in that periodical): “M. G. est de ceux qui croient que la 
prononciation des personnes cultivées ne peut servir de base 4 une étude 
linguistique parce qu’elle est influencée par la langue littéraire. La vérité est 
que cette prononciation a, par rapport 4 celle du vulgaire, un caractére un peu 
archaique, mais elle a du moins l’avantage d’une stabilité et d’une uniformité 
relatives. M. Gorra parait croire que la prononciation populaire se développe 
dans un sens purement phonétique. Elle est au contraire soumise 4 des 
actions analogiques trés diverses et aux caprices de modes passagéres qui en 
troublent sans cesse le développement naturel. On reconnait maintenant que 
la vie des langues n’a rien de commun avec celle des végétaux, et la compa- 
raison avec les plantes cultivées ou laissées 4 l'état de nature n’est point du 
tout exacte. L’erreur de M.G. consiste 4 prendre ... une maniére de pronon- 
ciation encore isolée, qui peut-étre ne se généralisera jamais, et il lui donne, 
de son autorité privée, une extension excessive. Ainsi il pretend qu’en 
frangais on prononce non pas loxuler, loulange, mais louuer, louuange. Que 
cette prononciation existe, je ne le nie pas, ... mais elle n’est pas habituelle 
en frangais actuel. Voici qui est plus contestable encore: Le francais, selon 
M. Gorra, ne prononce pas cré¢|er, cré|a, mais creier, creia. Ol M. G. va-t-il 
chercher ces exemples? II y a des gens en effet, qui prononcent creier, comme 
aussi agreiable, ... mais ce vice de prononciation est loin d’étre général, méme 
dans les classes inférieures. Ce fait pouvait assurément prendre place dans 
une étude sur le sort des voyelles en contact, mais il est abusif de le présenter 
comme appartenant 4 la prononciation courante du francais. C’est malheu- 
reusement un genre d’erreur que commettent souvent les étrangers, et particu- 
liérement ceux qui s’occupent de phonétique.” 


Chronique. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 4 titles. 
H. A. Topp. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr, EUGEN KOLBING, Leipzig. 


XIX. Band, 1894. 


I.—G. Reichel, Studies in Scottish Romance: The History of Sir Eger, Sir 
Grime, and Sir Gray-Steel. This romance has come down to us in two forms: 
one ‘to be found in ‘ Early Metrical Tales,’ edited by W. and D. Laing, 1826, 
and reédited in 1889 by David Laing; the other in ‘Bishop Percy’s Folio 
Manuscript,’ edited by J. W. Hales and Fred. J. Furnivall, 1867. After a 
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brief description of these editions the author gives the argument of the 
romance. For the first part of the story the two versions are in essential 
agreement, but further on they diverge more and more widely, and their 
endings are wholly different. To facilitate comparison, the two versions are 
given in parallel columns. Briefly, the story is as follows: Sir Eger is 
betrothed to the daughter of a powerful lord, Winliane, who has vowed to 
marry only a knight who has never been conquered. To win further glory, 
he encounters Sir Gray-Steel, a sort of ogre-knight, is worsted, and Winliane 
breaks off the betrothal. Sir Eger’s devoted friend, Sir Grime, after in vain 
attempting to alter the lady’s determination, himself seeks out Sir Gray-Steel 
and kills him, but manages to make Winliane believe that it is Sir Eger who 
has done the deed and so retrieved himself. Sir Eger, thus restored to favor, 
is in his turn haughty and scornful towards Winliane, but is finally appeased, 
and the marriage takes place. Thus far the two texts are essentially alike, 
though they differ in details; but from this point they diverge. According to 
the Laing version (L.) Sir Grime dies, and Sir Eger confesses to Winliane the 
fraud to which he had been a party. She leaves her husband and enters a 
convent, where she soon after dies, while Sir Eger, having undergone various 
penances, ends his life in happiness and peace. In the Percy version (P.) the 
trick is never discovered, and the conclusion is tame and conventional. 

The author then gives a comparison of the narratives, where they differ in 
details. With few exceptions, L. is in these cases found to be fuller, more 
consistent, less mechanical than P. A typical instance is the way in which 
the two versions describe the reconciliation between Winliane and Sir Eger. 
P. represents this as coming about quickly and easily; in L., on the other 
hand, “the necessary consequences of the fraud, once begun by the two 
friends, are carried to their extreme conclusion. Winliane’s inflexible nature 
and proud spirit are first wholly broken and humbled, before the reconciliation 
takes place.” Here, as elsewhere, we see how, towards the end, P. becomes 
weaker, and distinctly inferior to L. The author concludes that the two 
versions must have a common source in some Middle Scotch text, that L. is 
much nearer to this original than P., but that both are many steps removed 
from it. The original, as well as the intermediary texts, is not yet known. 
There follow rather extensive notes on the text of L., and finally a glossary 
to this text. 


M. Hippe, An English Robinson Crusoe Story before De Foe. The story 
in question appeared in London, 1668, under the title ‘ The Isle of Pines,’ and 
its author is known to have been Henry Neville. Kippenberg, in his work on 
the German Crusoe stories, mentions this one, but knows it only in a poor 
version published in the eighteenth century. The story adds one more to the 
number of De Foe’s predecessors, though it may not have had any direct 
influence upon him. Briefly, the argument is as follows: A ship’s crew are 
wrecked near Madagascar, and only five—a man, George Pines, and four 
women—escape. They are thrown upon an uninhabited, semi-tropical island 
which offers them all the means of subsistence, and here they pass their lives. 
The man has many children, by each of the four women; these children 
intermarry, and after sixty years the island’s inhabitants number nearly 
eighteen hundred [the long title of the book says: ‘... have found their 
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Posterity (speaking good English) to amount to Ten or Twelve Thousand 
Persons, as they suppose’]. In his old age Pines writes a chronicle of the 
island life, which is given by a grandson to a Dutch trader and thus conveyed 
to Europe. 

The story is important, not only because it has all the characteristic traits 
of its class, but because it was the starting-point of a special group of German 
‘Robinsonaden,’ Its reception was remarkable; a second edition was issued 
within a month after the first one, and during the first year it was translated 
into Dutch and German. Later it appeared in French, Italian, and Danish 
translations, and in numberless German versions of all degrees of fidelity. 
Its last known appearance was in French, in a work of the Abbé Prévost, in 
1767. The author’s summary is as follows: “Glancing over the essential 
points in the foregoing discussion, we see how in this first miniature Crusoe- 
story there appear literary traits similar to those which, fifty years later, 
characterize the famous work of De Foe. Conceived in England, the little 
romance of the Isle of Pines won an unlooked-for circulation in almost all 
Western Europe. It crossed the Channel, was translated into various conti- 
nental languages, and found a circle of readers undreamed-of by its author. 
Far the strongest interest, however, was aroused by this precursor of Crusoe 
in the land where also his great successor found most honor—in Germany. 
Here the story was repeatedly translated, condensed or enlarged according to 
need, was embodied in historical collections, woven into a larger romance, 
nay, even made the basis of a jurist’s learned paper; until, after suffering 
reckless distortion at the hands of a wretched scribbler, it gradually fell into 
the background and was finally forgotten.” 

A bibliography is appended, in which the two English editions appear, three 
French, one Italian, two Dutch, nine German, three Danish, and the two 
learned discussions on the subject. 


J. Ellinger, On the Relation of Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare’ to the Plays 
Themselves. The article is a continuation of one in vol. XVII, in which six 
of the tales were tested for their fidelity to Shakspere. The remaining four- 
teen tales are now treated in the same way, and found to vary greatly in value. 
Among those which depart most widely from their original are Measure for 
Measure, All’s Well That Ends Well, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. In 
the latter, for example, the Pyramus and Thisbe interlude is wholly omitted, 
and this involves further alteration, for Bottom, as Titania’s lover, cannot be 
excluded with his fellow-players. He is therefore retained, but transformed 
to “a clown, who had lost his way in the wood”! 

Summing up the results of the two papers, he concludes that the tales, 
judged by their fidelity to their originals, may be divided into four groups. 
In the first group are the entirely successful renderings of The Merchant of 
Venice, The Tempest, As You Like It, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Pericles. In the second group are those tales whose errors do not affect the 
main characters or the action—namely, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, The 
Winter’s Tale, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Cymbeline. To the 
third group belong those containing grosser blunders: these are, Much Ado 
About Nothing, Othello, Twelfth Night, The Comedy of Errors, and Timon 
of Athens. In the fourth group are the complete failures: Macbeth, Hamlet, 
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Measure for Measure, All’s Well That Ends Well, and A°‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 

The author dissents from Friedrich’s theory that Charles Lamb did only 
Lear, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Timon of Athens, and Othello, 
the rest being the work of Mary Lamb. He thinks it possible that Charles 
Lamb wrote some of the tales in group two, King Lear and Romeo and Juliet, 
or even Othello and Timon of Athens, but holds it very doubtful whether he 
had anything to do with such jobbery as Macbeth and Hamlet. 


The Book Notices contain reviews of seven Leipzig doctoral theses, all on 
Old English Syntax, an edition by J. T. Fowler of The Life of St. Cuthbert, 
R. Loening’s The Hamlet-tragedy of Shakspeare, S. W4tzoldt’s The Problem 
of Modern Language Teaching, and A. Brandl’s English Philology. 

Wiilkert, reviewing the theses on Syntax, prefaces his notes on the individual 
treatises with some interesting observations on this class of work in general. 
It is, he says, often accused of being lifeless and mechanical, without inde- 
pendence or individuality, and the theses in question are likely to come under 
the same ban, because of their great similarity, not alone in subject, but in 
arrangement and contents. If, however, such work is to be done at all, there 
is but one best way to do it, and the more clearly and concisely the results are 
set forth, the greater is apt to be the similarity in expression. Treatises like 
these from Leipzig, bringing as they do new and well-arranged material for an 
ultimate treatment of Old English syntax as a whole, ought to be gratefully 
welcomed ; and they will be the more valuable the more closely they conform, 
in manner of presentation, to some single,common scheme. As a corrective 
of Wiilkert’s view, Dr. Frank H. Chase’s Bibliographical Guide to Old 
English Syntax, Leipzig, 1896, may be consulted (pp. 23-7). 

Fowler’s edition of the Life of St. Cuthbert is greeted by Kélbing as the 
best work yet published by the Surtees Society. In spite of the modesty of 
the editor, who lays no claim to wide philological learning, the work is well 
done, though it does not exhaust the possibilities of the subject. On syntax 
and dialect especially there is opportunity for interesting monographs. Rela- 
tively the weakest part is the glossary. Kélbing closes with the hope that 
Mr. Fowler will continue his activity in this field of work. 

Koch, in reviewing Loening’s work, retracts in its favor a recent statement 
of his that any addition to the already too extensive Hamlet-literature would 
be undesirable. The first part of the book, ‘German Hamlet-criticism,’ gives 
a general survey of the field, and fills a long-felt want in Germany. The 
second part,‘Contents and Significance of the Hamlet-tragedy,’ gives us, as 
it were, firm ground, from which we may get our bearings amid the floods of 
Hamlet-commentary. Koch classes the work with the best that has been 
done on Hamlet. 

Then follow reviews of various helps to the study of every-day English, and 
school editions of English authors. Kélbing makes a review of Watzoldt’s 
book the occasion of a rather full discussion of modern language teaching in 
Germany. He agrees with Watzoldt that it needs reform, but differs with him 
as to the method of reform. Brandl’s little treatise on English Philology is 
only a part of the larger work, ‘The German Universities.’ It gives an 
account of the still youthful science of philology, but Kélbing, the reviewer, 
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protests against its omission of Brandl’s own works, which have done so 
much, not only in opening up the field, but in widening it to include modern 
literature. 


The Miscellanea contains notes by Kélbing on the text of Havelok, and the 
Cambridge and Cotton manuscripts of the ‘Signa ante Judicium.’ He also 
publishes some letters written by Ada Byron to Mr. Crosse, illustrative of her 
strong and intelligent interest in science, and some poems ascribed to her. 
Both letters and poems indicate, not indeed genius, but an alertness of mind 
with which Ada Byron has not been generally credited. 

Varnhagen makes an interesting contribution to the history of the Titus 
Andronicus story. <A part of the story used by Shakespeare is embodied in 
an English ballad, which is shown by Koeppel to be closely related to a novel 
of Bandello, though the novel is closer to Shakespeare’s version than is the 
ballad. Bandello refers to a Latin version by Pontano, which has so far not 
been found, but a still older one has been discovered by Varnhagen in a late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth-century manuscript. The text of this version is 
given. 

A rather full report is given of the Forty-second Convention of German 
Philologists and Teachers, held in Vienna in May, 1893. An independent 
English section was formed, and its existence was fully justified by the 
number and quality of the papers given at its sessions. They covered nearly 
the whole field of English philology. 


II.—G. L. Kittredge, The Hermit and the Outlaw. Kaluza, who edited 
this poem in 1890, could not give its sources, though he guessed them to be 
Latin or French. Kittredge finds two sources for the story, answering to its 
two themes, that of ‘the penitent outlaw’ and ‘the easy penance.’ Of the 
first of these the best version is found in Jacques de Vitry, from which, how- 
ever, the English tale deviates somewhat. The second theme, ‘the easy 
penance,’ is embodied in several stories, the most elaborate being that by 
Etienne de Bourbon. The poem appears to be a combination of these two 
exempla, though one trait in the English story is elsewhere found only in 
Breton versions. 


L, Frankel, New Contributions to the History of the Material of Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet. The study of this subject is important as leading 
to the solution of two problems—namely, the relation of Shakespeare to some 
fourteen literary colleagues of his own time, and the extent of his dependence 
upon older Germanic lyric poetry. The following new material is noted: 
(1) An Italian poem of about 1500, which, however, only foreshadows the later 
story. It has many variations in details, and its ending is happy. (2) A few 
notes on Luigi da Porto, and on Luigi Groto, who first put the story into 
dramatic form. (3) The text of a Dutch version by Jan van Nyenborgh, 1657, 
is given. (4) The text of an English manuscript of 1613, which has also been 
noticed by Halliwell-Phillipps. (5) A fragment of a Latin dramatization, of 
the Elizabethan epoch, is of interest, as coming from the pre-classical period 
of this era, as well as because it may be a part of the very piece to which 
Brooke’s ‘ Address to the Reader’ refers: “I saw the same argument lately 
set forth on the stage.” Another point of interest is the fact that in George 
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Gascoigne’s poem, ‘A deuise of a Maske for the right honorable Viscount 
Mountacute,’ the names of the two families are used. (6) Another German 
version is by Albert Joseph Conlin, Augsburg, 1706[-1709], the text of which 
is given. 


O. Gléde, English Punctuation. The article is the third in a series of works 
in which the author purposes to set forth the methods of punctuation in the 
German, English, and French languages. It is in two parts: I. Punctuation 
in Old English manuscripts. II. Punctuation in printed books, from Caxton 
to the present day. 

Part I. The study of Early English punctuation is exceedingly difficult, 
because the scribes had no fixed standard, nor were they always even con- 
sistent with themselves. Moreover, they seem often to have regarded punc- 
tuation marks as purely ornamental, like the decorated initial letters, and to 
have inserted them wherever there was room. Before the ninth century the 
comma does not appear, and in many manuscripts the period alone is used, 
somewhat as in Greek. Even after this time the comma was rare, the common 
signs being the period (in two positions) and the inverted semicolon; then 
followed the colon, while the semicolon was not used, except through over- 
sight (for the inverted semicolon), until about 1600. The writer gives a 
number of extracts from various manuscripts illustrating the use of these and 
other signs. 

Part II. On the introduction of printing many changes followed, though 
Caxton himself was conservative, and used almost exclusively the oblique 
stroke (/), except in the case of Roman numerals, whose punctuation was 
complicated and irregular. But new marks crept into use, and by the time of 
Shakespeare and Milton all the marks we now possess were to be found. An 
exposition of Modern English usage follows this historical introduction, and 
forms the bulk of the paper. 

In conclusion he admits that it is not possible to establish a set of rules 
which shall completely cover even good English usage. He has merely tried 
to establish a norm—due allowance being made for individual variation— 
which may serve as a guide in English instruction. 


The Book Notices comprise reviews of Kérting’s Outlines of the History of 
English Literature, second edition, J. Storm’s English Philology, J. Lesslie 
Hall’s translation of Beowulf, Gollancz’s edition of Cynewulf’s Christ, Kél- 
bing’s edition of Sir Beues of Hamtoun, A. Wagner’s edition of Tundale, ten 
Brink’s Lectures on Shakespeare, and five Halle doctoral theses, all on 
prosody, by H. Clages, E. Elste, C. Knaut, M. Meiners and P. Kupka. 

The second edition of Kérting’s Outlines is, in Kélbing’s opinion, a great 
improvement on the first; the bibliography has been considerably extended, 
and many of the faults of the first edition have been corrected. There are 
still, however, errors and omissions, some of which Kélbing points out, in the 
hope that these too may be rectified in yet a third edition. 

The review of Storm’s work, by E. Nader, is detailed and appreciative. 
The work covers thus far only phonetics and pronunciation, the chapters on 
these subjects being enlarged to many times their original bulk, and thereby 
greatly increased in value. Storm’s wide learning has led him into a breadth 
of treatment possible to but few scholars. 
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Glide gives an appreciative review of Hall’s Beowulf translation. He 
considers it nearer to the original than is the translation of J. M. Garnett, the 
best of his predecessors. Hall has kept the four-stressed line of the original, 
and has made extensive use of alliteration, though, for fear of monotony, not 
in every line. He has tried to give to his language an archaic air, without, on 
the other hand, allowing it to become obscure. There is an excellent preface, 
which reveals, as do the notes, a thorough acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject. The book marks a step forward in Beowulf literature. 

Reviewing Gollancz’s Christ, Gléde concludes: “ Everywhere one notices 
how well acquainted the editor is with all the investigations in the province of 
Old English language and literature ; his edition of the Christ is indicative of 
encouraging progress in our science.” 

L, Kellner expresses his appreciation of the successful way in which most 
of the difficulties offered by the text of Sir Beues have been met by KSlbing 
in his edition of the poem. The editor has not tried to establish a critical 
text, which would be impossible without doing violence to the traditional 
readings, but has given the complete text of two manuscripts, one from each 
of the two great manuscript groups. Under each text he gives the varying 
readings of its own group. Conjectural emendations, even those about which 
there can be little doubt, he has in general consigned to the notes. 

Kaluza welcomes Wagner’s edition of Tundale as something greatly needed, 
the only previous edition being that of Turnbull, 1843, which is now very rare, 
and in any case cannot be accounted really scholarly. Wagner has followed 
four manuscripts, and attempted from them to construct a critical text which 
shall at least be nearer the original than is any one of the four alone. Kaluza 
is not, however, wholly content with his manuscript genealogy and grouping, 
nor with his methods of choosing his readings. The chapter on the poet and 
his sources is not, in his opinion, full enough to be satisfactory; the notes, 
also, are too scanty. In spite of these criticisms, however, the tone of the 
review is favorable. 

Schréer’s review of the ten Brink lectures is rather a warm tribute to ten 
Brink himself than a review proper. The lectures, though their popular form 
precludes any critical commentary, are, even for that very reason, of inestimable 
value, for they give us the great philologist’s general estimate of Shakespeare. 
Schrier does not venture to give the contents of the lectures, but recommends 
that they be ‘read, and read, and read again.’ 

The four doctoral theses from Halle are severely condemned by Boyle for 
the ignorance of English revealed in them, and for their ‘ Procrustean method’ 
of applying metrical tests. 


In the bibliographical section K6lbing reviews Varnhagen’s Systematic 
Catalogue of the Programs, Dissertations, and Inaugural Addresses in the 
Provinces of Romance and English Philology, etc., second edition, completely 
revised, The work has four main divisions: I. Language and Literature in 
General; II. Romance Philology; III. English Philology ; IV. Pedagogy and 
Method. These sections are further divided for convenience of reference. 
Kdlbing commends the care and thoroughness with which the work of revision 
has been done, but notes a few of the omissions, in the hope that a third 
edition may make the work still more complete. 
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In the Miscellanea is an article by Kélbing on Byron and Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, in which he collects the passages in Byron’s writing which are 
either quoted more or less exactly from Macbeth or are suggested by that play. 
Some of the parallels drawn seem rather doubtful, but many are very striking. 
By this test, the Macbeth influence seems most prominent in Marino Faliero, 
next in Sardanapalus, then follow Childe Harold and Don Juan, 


III.—A. Pogatscher, Anglo-Saxons and Romans, The article is a reply to 
J. Loth’s ‘Les mots latins dans les langues brittoniques (gallois, armoricain, 
cornique); phonétique et commentaire avec une introduction sur la romani- 
sation de l’ile de Bretagne.’ Paris, 1892, Loth combats Pogatscher’s view 
that after the withdrawal of the Roman troops in 407 A. D. Latin continued 
to be used by the British for several generations, and that this popular Latin 
left traces on the language. Loth’s main argument is that, if this were true, 
we should find in words of Latin origin the usual change from Latin tenuis to 
British media. This we do not find, But Pogatscher maintains that this 
proves nothing, for the British tenuis was not fixed, but subject to the same 
changes in course of time as was the Latin. Hence it cannot be taken as 
Loth takes it, asa fixed point of departure. Moreover, Loth’s view fails to 
explain various words of obvious Latin origin. Pogatscher therefore still 
adheres to his own opinion, in its essential features, 


G, Sarrazin, The Time of Composition of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. 
Shakespeare’s reference to this poem, in his introductory letter, as “the first 
heir of my invention” has misled scholars into supposing that it was really his 
first work, Elze, while holding this view, admits that the words may have 
another meaning, as the poet may not have looked upon his early plays, 
especially since they were mainly working-over of older ones, as properly the 
result of ‘invention.’ Moreover, the maturity of style in the poem makes it 
improbable that it was a first attempt, and a comparison of it with Lucrece, 
Richard III, and the third part of Henry III indicates that the poem was 
written at about the same time as these. The evidence seems, on the whole, 
to point to the summer of 1592 as the time of its composition. This was the 
plague year, which would give point to an allusion in the poem: 


And as they [sez/, thy lips] last, their verdure still endure, 
To drive infection from the dangerous year! 

That the star-gazers, having writ on death, 

May say, the plague is banished by thy breath. 


It is not improbable that the poet spent that summer in Italy, which would 
account for the southern tone of the poem. 


Joh. Ellinger, Alliteration in Modern English Prose. Following up K6l- 
bing’s work on alliteration in Middle English prose, the author has investi- 
gated its use in Modern English, taking as his material Charlotte Bronte’s 
‘Shirley’ and Wilkie Collins’s ‘No Name.’ He gives a list of their allitera- 
tive phrases, classified as Germanic, mixed, and Romance. In ‘Shirley’ the 
relative bulk of these three classes is as,50 : 28 : 22, in ‘ No Name,’ as 42: 34: 
24. Much of this alliteration is, of course, common property of the language, 
having come down from Middle English. 
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H. Klinghardt, Phonetic Transcription in the English Public School. The 
service which Miss Laura Soames has rendered to the study of English may 
be compared with that rendered to the study of music by John Curwen, 
inventor of the Tonic Sol-fa method. Miss Soames’s method of teaching 
reading and orthography has now been introduced into the first year’s work 
in the public schools of England, and proves highly successful. The only 
fear was that the transition from the phonetic texts to the orthographic would 
involve the students in greater difficulty than if they had always kept to the 
ordinary text. This fear has proved groundless, and repeated experiment 
shows that not only do the pupils pass easily from one text to the other, but 
that those pupils who have had phonetic training are much better prepared for 
later work. So marked is this that the superiority of pupils so trained over 
the others can be clearly seen for years afterwards, both in the beauty of their 
enunciation, the accuracy of their orthography, and the greater intelligence 
with which they take up new work. The author warmly commends Miss 
Soames’s methods, and advocates their introduction into Germany, and appli- 
cation to the teaching of foreign languages, especially of English. He has 
himself used the phonetic method with great success. 


Among the Book Notices are reviews of F. J. Mather’s The Conditional 
Sentence in Anglo-Saxon, W. Drangelattes’s Contributions to the History of 
the Analytical Cases in Early Middle English, J. W. Bearder’s On the Use of 
Prepositions in Old Scottish Poetry, P. Hoffmann’s translation of Beowulf, 
H. Miiller’s On the Old English Versus Gnomici, F. E. Schelling’s Poetic and 
Verse Criticism of the Reign of Elizabeth, and Arnold Schréer’s edition of 
Percy’s Reliques. 

The three treatises on syntax are favorably reviewed by Wiilfing. 

Of Hoffmann’s translation of Beowulf into Modern German Glide gives a 
somewhat non-committal review. After an historical survey of the German 
Beowulf-translations, he reverts with a few words of praise to Lesslie Hall’s 
English translation lately reviewed by him (Englische Studien, vol. XIX, pp. 
257-60). He then gives for comparison an extract from Hoffmann’s translation 
and Hall’s translation of the same passage. 

Gléde gives a rather full account of Miller’s work and concludes as follows: 
“Of Miiller’s careful treatise, revealing as it does the most accurate knowledge 
of the subject, I have intentionally given an exact outline without obtruding 
my own opinions, because the subject in question is one of the most difficult 
and contested in the field of Old English. Miiller’s work shows, at least, 
how many unsolved problems these two little collections of proverbial sayings 
still contain.” 

R. Boyle praises Schelling’s work as “clear, concise and complete” for the 
period covered, and recommends it to the attention of the students of English 
metre at Halle. 

L, Frankel welcomes the edition of Percy’s Reliques, whose completion has 
been impatiently awaited ever since the appearance of the first part in 1889. 
It has been greatly needed, for, curiously enough, no really critical edition 
has been published in England, the best one hitherto being that of H. B. 
Wheatley, London, 1876, which, now that Schréer’s has appeared, must give 
up all claim to stand asthe canon. Schréer’s introduction is highly suggestive, 
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but takes perhaps too much for granted on the part of the reader. It is to be 
hoped that he will make his edition still more complete by the publication of 
further commentary. 


The Miscellanea contains a study of the alliteration in Sir Beues of 
Hamtoun, by Kélbing, which he was not able to prepare in time for his 
edition of the poem. An announcement is made of the discovery in the 
Vatican of another Heliand manuscript, doubly important as containing 
fragments of an Old Saxon poetical Genesis. For these fragments cover the 
very parts of the Old English Genesis which Sievers in 1875 declared must be 
translations from some Old Saxon original, and a comparison of the Old 
English with this Old Saxon version seems to prove him correct. 

ALBERT S, CooK. 
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In the Appendix to his Ajax Professor JEBB devotes a number of pages to 
the discussion of v. 75 ov oiy’ avégec pndé decAiav apei; and rebels against 
Professor GOODWIN’s interpretation, which takes the verse out of the ov uf 
category, each interrogative standing by itself, ob expecting the answer ‘ Yes’ 
and so equivalent to a positive command, uf expecting the answer ‘No’ and 
so equivalent to a negative command, positive and negative being combined 
as often.! Especially does he boggle at the muydé and the xai yw? in such 
passages, and maintains that the interrogative of the first command must be 
taken also with the uf of the second command, “and 4ere at least ov uf with 
the future indicative is interrogative.” But he hastens to add: ‘[This] can 
prove nothing against Professor Goodwin’s theory as to the historical genesis 
of ov wf with the future indicative.’ This theory, to use Professor JEBB’s 
own summary, “‘is briefly as follows: (1) The Greeks could say pu) rojoyn 
as meaning ‘I suspect (or fear) that he will do it’; this is ‘the independent 
subjunctive with 4’ in which the negative of uf is ‘in abeyance’; i. e. the 
phrase is an affirmative proposition, cautiously expressed? (2) The next 
step was when they said ov 7 roujoy, as the negative form corresponding to 
the affirmative 7 toon: ‘he will not do it.’ (3) Then in Attic Greek, the 
future indicative came to be used in place of the subjunctive; for, as ov 7 
moon had become ‘a simple future denial,’ it seemed natural to say ov pu 
mowjoet in the same sense.” “I am not impugning,” he assures us, “ Professor 
Goodwin’s theory as to the origin of the ov u# constructions. The theory is 
indeed plausible, and has the especial recommendation of bringing ov u# with 
subjunctive and ov uf with the future indicative under a single principle.” 

Is it plausible? Something very much like it has been before the world for 
forty years, as can be seen by a reference to Kiithner’s Grammar’, II 774; but 
Kvigala’s article, published in 1856, seems not to have attracted Professor 
Goopwin’s attention until after he had elaborated his own theory, gualem decet 
esse sororum, But the method does not commend itself irresistibly, and at 
every step some trouble arises. According to Weber’s statement, accepted by 
Professor GooDWIN, there are only eight examples of independent y# or pp ov 
with the subjunctive between Homer and Plato. Of these, five come from 
Euripides, who was a great revivalist as well as a great rationalist. Four of 
them Professor GOODWIN gives up as simply Homeric, but in Tro. 982 yy ov 
meione cogotc he sees the same sarcastic tone as we find in Plato, and in Ar. 


1See A. J. P. III 205, where I say that nothing is gained for the explanation of ov wx by 
such passages. 

2*In the nature of things we cannot expect the independent sentence of fear to die out 
altogether, and indeed in one of its modifications it must have developed a vigorous conver- 
sational life, to judge by the frequent use of it in Plato as a hesitating form of utterance where 
the fear is an urbane concession to the possible prejudice of the interlocutor’ (A. J. P. VI 66). 
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Eccl. 795 4) yap ov AdBy¢ he finds the same affectation of anxiety. But an 
affectation of anxiety is anxiety in its expression, and there is no ‘abeyance of 
the negative,’ there is no effacement of the ordinary negative force. Well 
worthy of note is the fact that all the examples thus far given are in the aorist. 
Then comes the rule of the present subjunctive, and it is these present sub- 
junctives that yield the strongest evidence, such as it is, The examples from 
Herodotos 5, 79, and from Xen. Mem. 4, 2,12, and all the pertinent examples 
from Plato are in the present, and we are asked to accept this ironical sub- 
junctive in the present as the type on which ov yu with the aor. subj. is based. 

It does not seem possible to make a practical positive out of an affected 
negative, and by negativing an affected negative to get the strong negative 
that ov uf always yields; and even if it could be done, this method of handling 
so conversational an idiom, an idiom that has no scope in model Greek outside 
of dramatic passages, is far too mechanical, far too mathematical. It is far 
too much like Curtius’s treatment of the oratio obliqua infinitive, which, for 
aught I know, may have its advocates still.'! #yyeAav bri 6 Kipoc évixyoe 
becomes jyyelAav Tov Kipor bre évixynoev, but bre évixnoev = vixqoat .*. jyyetAav Tov 
Kipov ore évixgoev = qyyetdav tov Kipov vixjoa, Q.E.D. To be sure, the dre 
construction after verbs of saying is almost demonstrably younger than the 
acc. and inf. construction, and the acc. and inf. after gui, the great verb of 
saying in the old times, could hardly have been suggested by ¢yui 671, which 
is a tabooed construction,? but 67: évixyoev = vixjoat with the rest of it was too 
convenient. By parity of reasoning p7 rorhoyc = rouhoesc, ov pi ToLhoys = ov 
mohoete, Only language will not accept this equivalent, and there is a salto 
mortale from the subj. to the future indicative. 


CHRIST’sS new edition of Pindar—/Pindari carmina, prolegomenis et commen- 
tariis instructa (Teubner)—is conservative in text and sober in commentary, 
and the student who approaches Pindar under Christ’s guidance need not fear 
any trouble from the modern fads that haunt this ‘ field of the Charites.’ No 
recurrent words, no Terpandrian véyor, no forced symmetries, no grammatical 
subtleties, no basic thoughts, no mythological parallels, no occult histories. 
Common sense reigns supreme, and those who demand not common sense, but 
uncommon sensitiveness for the appreciation of poetry must betake themselves 
elsewhere. The Prolegomena contains five chapters. In the first there is a 
brief account of the MSS on which most reliance is placed; in the second the 
metres of Pindar are discussed in conformity with the editor’s well-known 
manual as modified by more recent studies. The third chapter deals with the 
games and the songs of victory, and shows that the editor is in sympathy with 
Drachmann and Drachmann’s rebellion against over-interpretation. The 
fourth gives us the various Greek lives of Pindar and a chronology of the 
Pindaric poems or Fast Pindarici; and the fifth and concluding chapter is 
made up of a useful Heroum genealogia Pindarica, The commentary does not 
err on the side of diffuseness, but, while no one nowadays will quarrel with 
conciseness, how far Christ’s notes meet the just demands of the student is 


1Cf. A. J. P. XIV 374. 2A. J.P. XVI 395. 
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another matter. An editor may do what he pleases in the prolegomena, but in 
the commentary he has no right to limit his notes to what he finds of interest 
to himself. He has a duty to those who consult him, above all a duty to those 
whom he undertakes to guide. Every difficulty should be fairly met, anda 
note on one peculiarity of an author holds the commentator to a note on every 
peculiarity of like moment. The beginner in Pindar, if confined to Christ’s 
edition, will often miss the touch of a helping hand, and the lover of Pindar, 
no matter how averse he may be to phrase-making, would like to have just a 
breath of the amadilis insania that causes so many old men to dream dreams 
and so many young men to see visions when they enter the precincts of 
Pindaric poetry. So much by way of announcement. Some day, not too 
distant, I hope, it is my purpose to publish a series of notes on Pindar in 
which this edition will not be overlooked. 


The fourth -volume of Dr. SCHMID's Afticismus (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer) 
contains as the eighth section of the whole work a study of Philostratos II, 
and as the ninth a treatise on the mutual relations of the different elements 
which make up the literary language of the Atticists. With a fifth volume, 
consecrated to the indices, the work will be completed. The author of such 
an undertaking can hardly hope to be the finisher of it, but Dr. SCHMID has 
shown praiseworthy courage, and future investigators will find many sugges- 
tions in the mass of material which he has brought together. I have more 
than once touched on the difficulty as well as on the interest of the Greek 
Renascence, and the following notes, made on a first rapid run through the 
book to which I hope to return, may serve to illustrate either difficulty or 
interest. On 7oAb dAiyov, TOAA@ ddiyy (p. 59) add Joost, Sprachgebrauch Xeno- 
phons, p. 143, where full statistics are to be found. That the second fut. 
passive is nothing more than ‘elegance’ (p. 76) may be true, but it is not 
proved by Ap. 193 7avrayou pév yeypawy tHe TéAewc, Tavtayo dé éorHEerc 
xarkovc, juiv & agopuac mapaddcerg Adywr, alc obTte ‘Apuddiocg obTe ’Apioroyeitwv 
mapaBeBAgoerat, The same thing used to be said of the tragic poets, and 
metri causa was adduced and what not. In 1a 0’ Gada tebyn Koiv’ éuoi TebdWerar, 
So. Ai. 577, Tagzoerac would be metrical, but would be far from producing the 
same effect. Cf. 1141 re@dwerac in response to Tévd’ éotiv ovyi Oarréov. Ar. 
Eq. 1370 éyyeypayerac is used in sharp contrast to peTeyypagqoerat, and it is 
hard to see any superfluous ‘elegance’ in the yeypdwy of Philostratos, a natural 
parallel to the éor#Zeg yadxovc, which does not mean the same as orabjon 
Xpvootc, mapaBeBAgjoerac in like manner is more than rapaBAnOyoera, Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton were standing terms of comparison. The large use 
of the tenses of completion, notably the pluperfect, in later Greek is not to be 
dismissed with a shrug. The over-careful analysis may be un-Greek, but it is 
not sheer silliness—There seems to be no due appreciation (p. 67) of what I 
am in the habit of calling the slipshod position, substantive, article, adjective, 
e.g. Ap. 34, 12 &¢ matpida tv éufv, which affects to be easy and familiar. 
Comp. HEIKEL, de participiorum usu apud Herodotum, who finds in Hadt., book I, 
12 of the type avip 6 ayabéc to 15 of the type 6 avi 6 ayatléc. The excessive 
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use of the predicative position, e.g. Ap. 7, 4 é& araA@ pév TO TTEPO, also 
deserves more emphasis. Both of these uses are characteristic of the sophistic 
age. The first is would-be maif, the second would-be elegant.—The aoristic 
use of the pluperfect (p. 78) is not proved by the examples given. The influ- 
ence of Latin is not to be pooh-poohed, but it must not be lightly assumed, 
and there is always some allowance to be made for the prevalence of an 
analytic habit in later times, as has been said above.—On oiowac ore and vouitvw 
bre (p. 83) Dr. Schmid ought to have referred to his own work, II 58, where 
there is a citation of A, J. P. IX 101.—The irregular use of the opt. in depen- 
dent clauses (p. 84) deserves especial study. The opt. seems to have been 
used simply because it was falling into disuse, if it had not become obsolete, 
in common discourse; and the right feeling having been lost, an over-use was 
the consequence.—As to the use of mpiv (p. 85), Dr. Schmid appears not to 
have the right perspective. The oddity zpiv yetoerac (Ap. 116, 4) is evidently 
due to attraction, ei Bpdoerac mpiv oivov yetoera for yetoaoba, The domination 
of zpiv c. inf. (p. 86) is simply harking back to the original type, a very 
common phase in later language.—For the large use of o¢ final (p. 88) in later 
Greek see A. J. P. VII 167. The opt. is an ‘elegance.’—But if the pure opt. 
is apt to be misused for the subjunctive, we are not to admit lightly the use of 
the pure opt. in a potential sense. The opt. and dv formula is too potent. 
Ap. 22, 12, cited p. 89, is not an example. The o¢ there is final, and Dr. 
SCHMID does not understand the passage. Kayser is therefore to be forgiven 
for writing xépdo¢ <Gv> ein, Ap. 118, 26; and 217, 30 tacav <av> ddoto isa 
perfectly clear case, regard, however, being had to A. J. P. XI1 386-7, where 
the question of cacophony is discussed. Comp. Ap. 190, 6 avaBigin Népwv* 
dyAdoa: (Ap. 152, 19) is open to another interpretation, and xdépva <av> doinv 
(H. 130, 10) would not be a violent correction. In short, there is a strong 
presumption in favor of opt. and dv in any author who uses opt. and dy freely. 
—‘Verschiebung der Gegensatze’ (p. 161) strikes one as too wide a term for 
the class of phenomena to which Dr. Schmid applies it, such as the use of 6 dé 
with reference to the subject of the preceding sentence. 


M. Brenous’ Etude sur les hellénismes dans Ja syntaxe latine (Paris, Klinck- 
sieck) will satisfy neither the chauvinistes of the Hoffmann school nor the 
determined Hellenists of the older faith. To some types of mind a standard 
of some sort, be it even a silver standard, is better than a golden mean, and 
the fact that M. BRENous has in most cases common sense on his side will not 
mend the matter. To deny the potent influence of Greek on a literature that 
is to a considerable extent a literature of translation from the Greek, to a 
larger extent a literature of imitation of the Greek, seems an extravagant 
thesis, and yet M. BRENous has done well to fortify his counterposition by a 
long introductory chapter showing the influence of English on French, of 
French on German, of German on French, the domination of certain languages 
at certain epochs, the color given to the artificial speech by the native dialect, 
the propagation of -¢sms by those who have lived abroad. The last factor is often 
overlooked, but ‘out of these convertites there is much matter to be learn’d.’ 
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Your German, when he writes English, gives us the best he has. It is your 
American student that has lived in Germany for a semester or two who floods 
the world with Germanisms, partly from indolence, partly from incapacity. 
Of course, there are Hellenisms and Hellenisms. There are Hellenisms that 
are bodily transfers, there are Hellenisms that seize an exposed point, that 
fasten on an organic analogy and propagate their kind through long stretches 
of the language. This latter class the chauvinistes will not admit to be Hel- 
lenisms at all, and much of the controversy turns on the limits of the term. 
On the other hand, some elements of Latin are so germane to Greek that even 
chauvinistes at times grant to Greek influence constructions that are either 
very rare or utterly impossible in the language from which they are supposed 
to be derived—Greek infinitives that Greek cannot use (Pers. 1,9; Tr. Am. 
‘Phil. Ass. 1878, 3; A. J. P. VIII 103) and Greek genitives which are almost as 
rare as dpvidwv yada in Greek. There is a yet more subtle influence of Greek 
and one of which too little has been made, tiie use of translators’ formulae, or, 
in other words, the recurrence of various devices, not to call them recipes, for 
reproducing the effect of foreign idioms. So, for instance, the Greek participle 
was a perpetual problem to the Roman translator, and gui with the subj., cum 
with the subj., dum with the present ind., and at a later period the fut. part. 
{= Gr. part. with dv), are all tributes to the serpentine mobility of the Greek 
participle (see A. J. P. III 194). The use of the present participle after verbs 
of perception has its justification in Latin, and may not have sounded strange 
to a Roman, but as the absence of a present passive participle excludes the 
construction from a wide range, and so neutralizes to a certain extent the 
difference from the infinitive, and as the construction occurs chiefly in authors 
that are consciously influenced by a rivalry with Greek, we have a right to 
speak of Hellenism even here. The influence is subtle, it is pervasive. The 
study of it requires insight and discretion, and M. BReNous’ book is well 
calculated to promote consideration and reconsideration. 


Even those palaeographers who do not understand Russian, and there are 
not a few, will be interested in Professor GREGORIUS ZEVETELI’Ss treatise 
which bears the Latin title De compendiis scripturae codicum Graecorum praecipue 
Petropolitanorum et Mosquensium anni nota instructorum (St. Petersburg, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1896). The thirty pages of facsimiles and 
the references to the literature wiil be of service to those who are too old or 
too busy to learn the language, which Gogol praises so eloquently in his 
‘Dead Souls.’ Every such book, however, helps to make the return to Latin 
more imperative (A. J. P. XV 398). 
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Commercial road to India, 112 
Commodianus, Notes on, 374 
comor- or combr-, French stems, Etymol- 

ogy of, 500 


Comparison in Plato, The more compli- 


cated figures of, 329-46 
Comparison, Secondary, 332-7 
Comparisons, Mixed, 329-32 
Compound preps, in Latin, 376 
Considius Longus, C., 238 
Considius and Attius Varus, legati of 

Scipio, 383 
Consonant-interchange in Latin glosses, 

474 f. 
Conte de la Rose, Le, dans le roman de 
Perceforest, 498 


Contributions to the Interpretation of the 
Veda, 399-437 


ConyBearg, Frep.C. On the Western 
Text of the Acts as evidenced by 
Chrysostom, 


135-71 
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Cook, AtBert S, Report of Englische 


Studien, X1X (1894), 506-15 
Copais, Drainage of Lake, 114 
Corcyra, Topography of, 107 
Corippus, Emend., 247 
Corpus Gl. Lat. III 510, 56, Explanation 

of, 480 f, 

IV 31, 16, 1V 315, 10, Explanation of, 
476 f. 
IV 56, 5, 481 
IV 6s, 2, Explanation of, 475 f. 
IV 192, 19, Explanation of, 479 
IV 327, 47, Explanation of, 477 f. 
V 274, 27, Explanation of, 477 
V 303, 35, Explanation of, 478 
V 554, 20, Explanation of, 479 
V so2, 68, Explanation of, 480 f. 
Cosmogony of the Stoics, 388 
Couplet of early French poetry, 497 
graddha (Sanskr.), 411 f. 


Crete, The home of the 7 é« Movceiov 


copy of Homer, 109 
Cronaca della Novalesa, La, 497 
Cults, Explanation of terms used in 

Gruppe’s Greek, 110 
Curse in Greek Law, 380 
Curtius Rufus, Traces of the influence of, 244 

Note on, 250 
Cyprian (Pseudo-) de aleatoribus, 378 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 137 


daksina (Sanskr,), or fee of the priests, 408-12 


Danaid-myth, 386 

Dauphin and Dauphiné, Origin and 
meaning of, 50r 

David the Philosopher, 137 


Day, The exact time of the beginning of 
the Greek and the Roman, 242 f, 
De mortibus persecutorum, Lactantius’ 
authorship of, 386, 387 
Dead, Worship of the, 382 
Declension in Attic Inscriptions of the 
Empire, 241 
Defoe’s Crusoe, An English precursor of, 
507 f. 
Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handwérterbuch 
(rev.), « 485-91 
Delphi. Tvxn the name of the divinity 
at Delphi prior to Apollo, 113 
Demeter Erinnys and Poseidon, Myth of, 
19 sqq. 
Democracy, Aristotle’s view of, III 
Demosthenes’ Select Private Orations, 
by Sandys, 391 
Demosthenic Style in the Private Ora- 
tions, by Kirk, 391 
Demostratos and Leonidas of Byzantium, 381 
Derivation, Vrddhi in Secondary, 467-72 
Derivatives, Primary, with vowel-stems, 
458-67 
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INDEX. 


Dialogus de Oratoribus, Authorship of 
the, 289-318 


Date of Publication, 290-9 
Death of the Interlocutors of the, 292-4 
Language and Style of the, 300-18 


Men adversely criticised in the, 294 f. 
Notes to the Dialogus de Oratoribus 


based on Gudeman’s edition, 45-70 
Diktys, The Greek, 251 
diluere = fight for, defend? 481 
Dio Chrys. 7, 98, 383 

12, 28, Crit., 379 
12, 84, Crit., 382 f. 
13, 9, Crit., 383 
Diodoros. The principal source of his 
history of the Roman kings, 109 
account of the battle of Thermopylae, 112 
Diog. Laert. X 133 f., Emend., 113 
Dionysius, 137 
Discoveries in Syracuse, Recent archae- 

ological, 109 
Dissyllabic roots, 273-5 
Disticha Catonis, 244 
Dog in mythology, The, 10 


Domitian, Condition of oratory under, 290 f. 
Dramatic Synchoregia at Athens, 319-28 
poetry of Southern France during the 
15th century, 504 f. 
Dress and dwelling in Roman proverbs, 373 
Druids, Investigation concerning the, 113 


Dryades. See Nymph-names, On the 
alleged confusion of, 30-44 
Dual in Polybios, 387 
Duft, Etymology of Germ., 87 
Duris as a Source of Pliny, 384 
Dwelling in Latin Proverbs, 377 


é, Table of Length of é between Explo- 
sives and Nasals, 222 
é and i, Alternation of in Aryan, 8 
Earve, Mortimer Lamson. Review of 
Thumb’s Handbuch der neugriech- 
ischen Volkssprache, 491-4 
Edschmiadzin, Monastic Library of, 138 


Eger, Sir, 506 f. 
Egypt, Testimony of the Berlin Papyri 
with reference to Civil Law in, 385 
Rhetorical Studies in, 112 
ehwe- ‘horse’ and aga- ‘water,’ Confu- 
sion of stems, 3 


Eleusinian inscription, Discussion ofan, 237 

Elision of a, Absence of indication of, in 
Eur, Orest., 236 

Emerson, AtFrep. Review of Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, dritter 


Halbband, 100-3 
Encomiological Metre, 245 
Englische Studien, XIX (1894), Report 

of, 506-15 


English Poetry, Classical Element in, 197 





Enhydriades, 


535 


35 Sq. 


Epenthesis in the Romance languages, 505, 506 


Ephebic Inscriptions, 


Ephrem’s Commentary on the Acts, 


Ephydriades, 
Ephydrides, 


382 
136 ff. 
35 

35 


Epicurus apud Diog. Laert. X 133 f., 


Emend., 


113 


Epistolographi Graeci, Correspondence 


of Alexander the Great, 
Epopea carolingia, L’, 
Er, Myth of, 


248 f. 
497 


233. 237 


Era of dating from conquest of Alexan- 


dria, 30 B. C., 


Erasistratos’ treatment of plethora, 


Erinnys, Story of Demeter, 


Esarhaddon, Building inscriptions of, 


38t 
112 
19 
121-3 


Etana legend, Transliteration, translation 
and commentary of a new fragment 


of the, 

Etymology of— 
acipiter, 
acvattha, 
alcédo, 

Aquilo, 
Aufidius, 
Aufidus, 

auris, 

bécharu, 

boue, barboter, barbouiller, 
cautus, 

clava, clavola, 
Consus, 

disertus, 

Duft, 

ensis, 

Euhippa (Pliny), 
Faunus, 

fautus, 

félibre, 

flavos, 

foucel (O.Fr.), 
fourgon (Fr.), furgier (O.Fr.), 
fraisil (Fr.), 
fraus, 

frisone (Ital.), 
(g)navus, (g)navare, 
h-au, haud, haut, 
ignis, 

lautus, 

marmot (Fr.), 
Mars, 

matar ‘ mother,’ 
Matarigvan, 
Minerva, 
naracdisa, 

" naucus, 
naugatoriae, 
Neptunus, 
nogae, 


123-5 


now N 


19 
194 f, 
593 
88-9 
192 
183 
15 


87 
28 


193 f, 
ig2 
503 
185 
5co 
5°3 
5°5 
194 
505 
184 
193 

25 sq. 
192 

499 f. 

14 


14 

Ir sqq- 
192 

192 

1, 15 
192 
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Etymology of— *EvvaAtos, 14 
nigae, ° 192 "Epuvis, 19 
octavos, 185-8 “Epucovn, 18 
Ofdius, 191 netpos (Aeol. a&reppos), 7 sq. 
Ofentina, 191 nriados, 7 Sq. 
djas, 5 Sq. Opivaé, 27 Sqs 
Oufentina : Aufidus Aufidius : Ufens dn, I 

Ufentina Ufidius : Ofentina Ofdius, 191 ixpas, 7 
papaver, 184 *Immov xpyvn, 4 
Portinus, 12 ixop, 7 
raucus, 192 Kacoavipn, 16 
raudus, 189 f. Kaoradia, 16 
Rauduscula, 189 f. Kaortwp, 15, 16 
raudusculum, 189 f. Avxe.os as epithet of Pan, 9 
ravis, ravos, 183 MeAavinrmor, 4 
réodus, 189 f. MevéaAaos, 18 
Rédusculana, 189 f. v6(F)os, 184 
roudus : raudus, Rauduscula (sc. porta), oBptmos, 14 

raudusculum : ridus, ridusculum : bySdo0s, 185-8 

rodus, Rédusculana (porta), 189-90 Ila, 9 
ridus, 189 f. mavOnp, 9 
radusculum, 189 f. TloAvéevxns, 15 sq. 
sardare, 177 f. Tlovedav, 2 
scrautum, 192 Tlogodav, 2 
scrotum, 192 Tloriéav, 
scrita (n. pl.), 192 Ilpwrevs, 12 
sermo, 8 oToua, II 
suadsum, 178 oTwuvaAos, II 
tani-ndpat, ro sq. Tpiava, 27 Sq. 
tonitru, 10 Tprroyévera, 13 
touiller (O.Fr.), 503 Tptrwv, 12 
Tryanika, 26 Tuvédpeos, 18 
Tvastar, 18 xopTos, I 
lidafic, 7 ’Oxeavés, 7 
Ufens, 191 Eupolis, Emend., 383 
Ufentina, 1gt fr. 276 &, Emend., 249 
Ufidius, 191 | Euripides, Emendations, 118 
vacare, vacatio, vacivos, vacuos, 178-81 Alkestis, Note on, 248 
vanus, 180 Med., Note, 248 
"Ayavirnn, 4 Med. 1255, 1314, Emend., 243 
*A@ava, 14 Orest, 1062-90, Publication and descrip- 
Atyerddns as epithet of Pan, 9 tion of, 236 
aiyis, 25 Kyklops and Kratinos’ ’Odvecjs, 380 
aiyAn, 25 Novae Commentationes, by Herwerden, 
"Acdns, “Acdys, 13 114 

_ aivds, 26 Satyr-dramas, The number of, 210 
aig, 25 | Eusebios’ Chronika, Armenian MSS of, 382 
aAKkvov, 9 | Eustochius-recension of Gellius, I10 
Gudw, 28 | Explosives and Nasal, Table of Length 
aop, 28 of Vowel Element between, 222 
’AméAAwy, North Thess. "Amdovrt, Eye-ball, The heavenly, 399-408 

Cyprian ’AmeiAwvt? 21 sqq- 

*AtpuTovn, 13 sq. Fabius Justus, 291 f. 
avxnv, 15 | face ‘clasma,’ Alleged Anglo-Saxon, 88 
"Adacoros, 23sq- | Family and friendship in Latin proverbs, 377 
”Adyrwp, an epithet of Apollo, 23 | Favorinus used by Athenaios, 250 
Adfur, 3 | Fay, Epwin W. The Aryan God of 

AaidoBos, AnidoBos, 2 Lightning, 1-29 
eldap, I Note as to agglutination, 352-5 
*EAevn, ’EAevos, 16sqq. ! félibre, Etymology of, 503 




























































INDEX, 


Figures of comparisonin Plato, The more 


complicated, 329-46 
Fitch’s De Argonautarum reditu quae- 

stiones selectae (rev.), 494-6 
Flaviana, 250 
foucel (Old Fr.), Etymology of, 500 
fourgon (Fr.), furgier (Old Fr.), Etymol- 

ogy of, 503 
fraene ‘oreae,’ Alleged Anglo-Saxon, 87 f. 
fraisil (Fr.), Etymology of, 505 


Francken, C. M. Discussion of his arti- 
cle in Mnemosyne, XXIII, pp. 296 


sqq:> 37 
frangat (Corpus Gl. N 34)=A.-S. frami- 

gad, 483 
Fréjus, MS de, 502 
French locutions populaires ou prover- 

biales, 499 f. 


French phrases: croquer le marmot, 499 
f.; prendre lamouche, 500; se brosser 
le ventre, 500. 


Friendship in Latin Proverbs, 377 
frisone (Ital.), Etymology of, 505 
Frontinus’ Strategemata, Remarks on 
the language of, 251 
Galen’s Protrepticus, 127-8 
p.8K,, i 128 
I, p. 18 (K.), Crit., 382 
gateau, Evidence from Latin glosses as 
to the etymology of, 482 
Gellius, Eustochius-recension of, I10 
and Vincent of Beauvais, 244 
Genesis, Old Saxon poetical, 515 
Germanicus, 270-2, 313, 622, Crit., 384 f. 
GILpDERSLEEVE, B. L. Review of Usen- 
er’s Gétternamen, 356-66 
gisuetit = German ‘ geschweisst,’ 483 
Gleanings, Stray, 84-8 
Gloss baen, 480 f. 
blato—blasto, 84 
coacas culinia, Note on, 85-7 
hofSelum descurris, Explanation of the, 87 
turpinuntius, 481 
Glossae nominum (Nonius, p. 91), 377 
Glosses, Discussion of certain, 84-8 
Latin, 473-84 


See also ‘Corpus Gl. L.’ and ‘ Latin 
words, etc.’ 


Value of Indian, 6 
Gnomologium Vaticanum, Note on, 248 
Gods, Origin of names of, 356-66 


Goopwin, CHARLES J. Review of Fitch’s 
De Argonautarum reditu quaestiones 
selectae, 494-6 
Goodwin’s (Professor) theory of the gen- 
esis of the ov wy constructions, 516-17 
Gétternamen, Review of Usener’s, 356-66 
Grammar of Attic Inscriptions (Declen- 
sion), 241 





Grammatici Lat., Catholica et Instituta 
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Artium, 250 
Virgil and the Latin rhythms, 234 
Gray-Steel, Sir, 506 f. 
Great Pan, Legend of the death of, 110 
Greek calendars, I10 
Cults, Gruppe’s, 110 
epigrams, Notes on, 248 
law, Curse in, 380 
MSS, Abbreviations in, of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, 520 
names, Browning’s transliteration of, 206 
novel, 389 


Greek syntax: Acc. and inf, construction 
and the ore construction after verbs 
of saying, Relative age of, 517; Cur- 
tius’ treatment of the O. O. infin., 517; 
Future Passive, Second, 518; Nega- 
tives in the New Testament, 118 f.; 
Opt. in dependent clauses, Irregular 
use of, 519; Opt., Pure, in a potential 
sense, 519; Pluperfect, Aoristic use 
of, 519; Position (adj., art., subst.), 
518 f.; Position (subst., art., adj.), 
518 f.; voicesinthe Greek N. T., 114; 
GAAG pada in Od,, 113; Svo0, 111; € 
w. subj. in Attic, 117; € wn did, 128; 
elute as present, 391; éferoe as a pres- 
ent, 391; “7 or uy ov with the sub- 
junctive, Independent, 516 f.; ov u% 
constructions, 516-17; mepi w. acc. 
after a verb of saying, 391; mpiv, 519; 
Weiske’s rule for the construction of, 
106; Te coupling two words, 391 ; yi 
Ott, 391, 517; ws final, Large use of, 
in later Greek, 519. 

Greek theatre, Recent works on the, 

Greek woman, Position of, in classic 
times, . 

Greek words, phrases and letters: adypis, 
Instance of use of, 240; afv for av in 
Ionic, 3; aAAa pada in Od., Syntax 
of,113; ’Avcypidédes (in Anth. Pal. VI 
189), 33; ao for av in Ionic, 3; amo- 
paydadia, Use of, 108; ’Apery in Thu- 
kydides, 113 f.; av, Sporadic orthog- 
raphies for av in Ionic Greek, 3; 
Barevaas the name of a Naiad, Expla- 
nation of, 44; Biorwvas = ancient 
*Iorwvn, 107; ynOadéos, Instance of 
use of, 240; ypaumara (Plat. Gorg. 
484 A), 389; yvadov, Aristonikos’ 
view of, 109; Anuyrnp, Aanarnp, 
Awpuatyp, Aws, Etym. of, 19 sqq.; 
Avovio.a, Application of the term, 
321 f.; éy- before a medial=éx- in 
Cretan, 116; émjxoos as epithet of 
the gods, 108; és- before a consonant 
=éxo- in Cretan, 116; éodvoyévay 
and éydvouévovs in two Cretan iss., 


387 
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116; F as the result of anticipative 
rounding of the lips before w, 3; O7p 
and Aéwy, Association of, 9; Zevs 
KaratBarns, Inscription on a stone 
belonging to the dpos ofa shrine to, 
237; §@ma, Gwornp, Aristonikos’ view 
of, 109; gwornp, Sauna, Aristonikos’ 
view of, 109; immn= water in Homer, 
A 500, Instance of, 6 sq.; imzos, Initial 
vowel of, explained, 7 sq.; trmwy, 
Etymology of, in Hom. A 500, 6 sq.; 
"Iotevn (Thuc, III 85, 4; IV 46,1), 
107; xaupovin, Aristonikos’ view of, 
109; Kaorwp, The prophetic voice of 
the thunder, 16; KaracBarns, Zevs, 
237; Aéwy and O7p, Association of,9; 
Angtapxixdv ypaupartetov, Angiapxor, 
Angers, 383; mayerprx@s, Meaning of, 
in Ar. Eq. 375-81, 246; Media as the 
name of a Naiad, Explanation of, 44; 
mecitns, 385; Motpar, Tuxyn as one of 
the, 113; sovgetoy and the Alexan- 
drian Museum, 107; Mwuvuyis, 123; 
fav06s and fov00s, How related, 16; 
fov0és and gav@ds, How related, 16; 
maggaxt for magoaxt (Ar, Ach, 763), 
246; Ilorevdafwu, Explanation of £ 
in, 2-3; mpd tov ‘Hpaiov vigos, Thuc. 
III 75, 5, 107; mpvtavevya, Instance 
of use of, 240; opdvdvdos in Plato, 
Rpb. X 616 f., 233; Tainvds tis, Liban. 
II, p. 31, 14 R., 250; TéponBos, Tép- 
pnoos, 114; Toéppycos, TéppnBos, 114; 
TopvBera and TupBevov identified, 116; 
TvpBevov and TopvBera identified, 116; 
Tvxn, Miscellaneous observations on, 
113; Umogwuara of triremes, 237; 
vorepov mpdrepov, So-called, 379; 
gpovvyn as epithet of Hecate, 108; 
Xpynorcavoi and Xprorcavoi, Chronol- 
ogy of, 384; w for av in Ionic, 3; w, 
Ff as the result of anticipative round- 
ing of the lips before w, 3; wpa= 
hour, History of, 113. 


Gregory Nazianzen, 137 
Gregory of Nyssa, 137 
Grime, Sir, 506 f. 


grund-sopa, Supposed Anglo-Saxon, 84-5 

grundsopa (grunzopa, grurzapa, grund- 
suopa), Origin of gloss, 84-5 

-gva and -gvin, Sanskrit words ending in, 422-7 


Haliartos, Pausanias and the destruction 


of H. by the Persians, 236 f. 
Halos, Calendar of, IIo 
Hamadryades. See Nymph-names, On 

the alleged confusion of, 30-44 
Hamlet-commentary, 509 
Hamlet-criticism, German, 509 


Haplology and Haplography, Note on, 416-18 





Havet, Establishment and Extension of 
the Law of Thurneysen and, 172-96 
Helena, sister of the Dioskouri, and 
Saran-yl, mother of the Acvins, 
Mythological connection of, 17 Sq. 
Heliand MS, Discovery of another, 515 
Heliodorus of Athens, the periegete, 382 
Hendecasyllabic verse, The, in Castilian 


poetry, 499 
Hephaistos and Agni, Correspondence in 
legends of, 23 sq. 
and Aja ékapad, Identity of, 24 
Hermes, Report of, 379-85. 
Hermetica, 245 
Hermippus, Emend., 383 
Hermit and the Outlaw, The, Sources of, 510 
Hero-worship, 382 
Herodotos, 1, 108, Emend., 237 
1, 171 on shield, 242 
books IV-VI, 126-7 
5, 66; 6, 131, Notes on, 246 
account of the battle of Thermopylae, 112 
‘Herondas, Crit. and Exeg., 243 
Emend., 248 
Notes, 249 
II 98, 381 
III 69, Emend., : 245 
III 75, Proverb found in, 244 


Hesychios, Some glosses of, Note on, 250 
Hiatus-epenthesis in the Romance lan- 


guages, 505, 506 
Hikesios, Information about, 112 
Hirtius’ authorship of the Bellum Alex- 

andrinum, 251 

edition of Caesar, 251 
History of Sir Eger, Sir Grime, and Sir 

Gray-Steel, The, 506 f. 
hofSelum descurris, Explanation of the 

gloss, 87 
Homer, The » éx Moveeiov copy, 109 

Iliad, Pre- Homeric battle-scenes in, 386 

Ilias, book 2, Structure of, 247 

A 500, Interp. of immwv acedwy in, 6sq. 

Od., Expression aAAa pada in, 113 

Od. 1, 275-8, an interpolation, 113 

Od. 2, 30, Interp., 386 

Od. 3, 269, 386 

Od. 10, 174 ff., emended, 248 

Od. 20, Criticism of, 113 
Homeric battle-scenes, Pre-Homeric rep- 

resentations of, 108 f, 

Hymns. See Hymn. Hom. 

Papyri, by Jules Nicole, 115 
hoopoe and owl, Relation between, 81 sqe 
Horace nnd Maecenas, Relation existing 

between, 388 


Ars Poet. 251-62, Emend. and exeg., 233 

Carmen Saeculare, Discussion of order 
and place of singing of the various 
strophes, 115 (d7s) 
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Carm. I 2, 4, 108 
Carm, I 2, 21, Exeg. of MS reading, 113 
Epist., book I, Chronology of, 388 
Epodd. 5 and 17, Exegesis and connec- 
tion of Sat. I 8 and, III 
Sat. I 6, 41, 379 
Sat. I 8, Exegesis and connection of 
Epodd, 5 and 17 and, 1II 
hordo (C. Gl. L. IV 89, 52), 481 
horse and water, Confusion of Aryan 
names for, 3 


Horton-Smitu, Liongr. Establishment 
and Extension of the Law of Thurn- 


eysen and Havet, 172-96 
horuaeg, Meaning of, 87 
Humpureys, Mitton W. Report of 

Revue de Philologie, 114-20, 233-42 


Hussgey,Gzorce B. The more compli- 
cated figures of comparison in Plato, 


329-46 

Hydriades. See Nymph-names, on the 
alleged confusion of, 30-44 
Hymn, Hom. ad Art. 12, 108 
ad Cer., Crit., 243 
Codex Estensis of, III 
New MSS of the, 106 
Hyperbaton, Examples of, 41 sq. 
Hyperides, Athenog., text and notes, 387 
Hysteron Proteron, So-called, 379 
i and é, Alternation of, in Aryan, 8 

Iamblichos’ de Vita Pythagorica, Note 
on, 244 
Ideas, Doctrine of, in Plato’s Soph., III 

il, Explanation of the French neuter pro- 
noun, 498 f. 

Imprecatory inscription, Publication of an, 

108 

Index Antiphonteus, by F. L. Van Cleef 
(rev.), 224-9 
India, National commercial road to, 112 
Indian glosses, Value of, 6 
Idg. ybhel, 185 


Inscription on gem in Biehler collection, 108 
from (ancient) Curubis (49 B. C.), Pub- 


lication of, 238 
of Eleusis (CIA. IV 2, p. 254), 323 
Imprecatory, Publication of, 108 
from Lemnos, Publication of an, 237 
from Miletus (A. D. 200), 237 
to Nemesis, Publication and discussion 

of, 120 
from Silivri, 108 
found at Timgad, Publication of, 240 
on a stone belonging to the dpos of a 

shrine to Zevs KaracBarns, 237 

Inscriptiones christianae urbis Romae, 

Notes, 248 


Inscriptions from the Athenian Acropo- 
lis, Publication of two, 385 





Declension in Attic Inscriptions of the 


Empire, 241 
of Esarhaddon, 121-3 
preserved by Heliodoros of Athens, 381 
of Oropus, Recently discovered, 116 
Interpretation of the Veda, Contributions 
to the, 399-437 
Iranisches Namenbuch von Ferdinand 
Justi (rev.), 230-2 
Isagoras and Kleisthenes, 246 
is-kar (Sanskr.), 428 f, 


Isocrates, Collation of the celebrated 
Urbinas CXI of, (Evagoras, Helen 


and Philip), 237, 240 
Panegyrikos, Date of, 385 
Italian stima = fama, 378 
Izdubar myth in Kallimachos, 248 
Januarius Nepotianus, Emend., 242 


Jebb’s Sophocles Ajax (Brief Mention), 390 
Sophocles Ajax, Appendix to (Brief 


Mention), 516-17 
Jerusalem, Monastic library of, 138 
Jesus’ Last Supper, Tradition concern- 

ing, 379 f. 


JouNsToNn, CHRISTOPHER. Review of 
Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handworter- 


buch, 485-91 
Joinville, Jean de, and his works, 504 
Joseph. Arch, XVI 11, 8, Meaning of rixn, 113 
Julian, Assassin of, 250 

Studies on the character of, 249 
Death of the Emperor, Study of the 

Sources, 248 

expeditions against the Germans, 

Sources of the history of, 388 
Juliopolis and Nikopolis are identical, 385 

and Nikopolis not identical, 388 
Justi, Ferdinand. Iranisches Namen- 

buch (rev.), 230-2 
Juv. VIII 7, Emend., 234 
Kallimachos’ Aitia and the story of the 

Oenotropae, 243 

Izdubar myth in a fragm. of, 248 
Kallinos, 1, 15, Emend., 244 
Kallisthenes (Pseudo-), Text of, 383 f. 
Karanis, Receipts from K, regarding the 

delivery of grain for seeding, 380 
Karia, Priests in, 113 
Karneia and the battle of Marathon, 11Zz 
Kirakos, 139 
Kirk’s Demosthenic Style in the Private 

Orations, 391 
Kirk, Wm. Hamitton. Review of Van 

Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus, 224-9 
Kiurakos, 137 
Kleisthenes, Isagoras and, 246 
Kleomedes, I 1, 6 f., 388 
Kos, the birthplace of Leto, 381 
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Kratinos, Emend., 383 
*Odveons and Euripides’ Kyklops, 380 
Ktesias, The Assyriaca of, 251 f. 
fw, Celtic treatment of, 3 
Lachares, Edition of a fragment of, 382 
Lactantius not the author of the de mor- 
tibus persecutorum, 386, 387 
Inst. III 17, 2, Emend., 114 


Ladder on Lucanian and Apulian Vases, 113 
Lamb, Mary, the author of some of the 
* Tales from Shakespeare,’ 509 
Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’ Rela- 
tion of, to the plays themselves, 508 f. 


latex runner, tendril, 479 
Latin adjectives in -osus, 375 
Glosses, 473-84 
glosses, Anaptyxis in, 473 f. 
glosses, Consonant-interchange in, 474 f. 
glosses, Vowel-interchange in, 474 


Latinglosses: diluere= fight for, defend ? 
481; frangat=A.-S. for framigaS, 
483; hordo, 481; moralia, 481. 

Grammar. Rev. of Fr. Stolz, Histor- 
ische Grammatik der lateinischen 
Sprache: Einleitung und Lautlehre, 103-5 

MS 7530 of the Bibliothéque nationale, 
Date and origin of, 114 

proverbs, Family and Friendshipin, 377 

rhythms, The grammarian Virgil and 
the, 234 

Latin syntax: compound prepositions, 
376; Figura Etymologica, additional 
examples, 112; Greek genitives that 
are very rare in Greek, Supposed 
imitation of, 520; Greek infinitive 
that the Greek cannot use, Supposed 
imitation of, 520; Greek participle, 
Translation of the, 520; Hellenisms 
in Latin syntax, 519-20; id genus and 
related expressions, 377; miscere (re- 
flexive), 379; Present ptc. after verbs 
of perception, 520; proripere (reflex- 
ive), 379; quamvis, 347-51; quatenus, 
377; reciprocal relation expressed by 
repetition of substantive, 374; subj. 
gen., 374; usque as independent ad- 
verb, 378; utrumque as adverb, 379. 

Latin words, phrases and letters: abie- 
talis, Note on, 374; abolefacio, abolla, 
lexical article, 374; abominabilis— 
abortus, lexical article, 374; abor- 
bito, abpatruus—abrenuntio, lexical 
article,374; abrepticius—abripio,375 ; 
abrodo—abrotonum, 375; abrogare, 
Note on, 375; abrumpo, special com- 
ment, 376; abrumpo—abruptus, 376; 
abscedo, lexical article, 376; abscedo 
—abscessus, 378; abscidio—abscisus, 
378; abscido, 378; abscindo, 378; ab- 








scondite—absconsor, 379; absdo— 
absocer, 378; absimilis, 378; absis- 
tere, 378; absoluo, 379; Acipiter, 
Etym. of, 7; alcédo, Etym. of, 9; 
amare facio, 379; ambagio, Note on, 
374; ambidens identical with bidens, 
386; amicare, 479; anculus, 379; an- 
giportum, 374; angustator, note, 375; 
animabilis, 374; ante annos, 387; 
aqua, Explanation of gender of, 4; 
Aquilo, Etym. of, 7; ardalio, 378; 
au, Change of ou to, 188-95; Av, 
Change of ov to, 181-8; bidens hostia, 
Explanation of phrase, 386; blasto— 
blato, Note on gloss, 84; Bucranium, 
Note on the meaning of, 245; cande- 
brum, 379; canis, Etym., 177; castus 
Cereris atque Junonis, 384; circa, 
circum, 376; civitas, urbs, oppidum, 
patria, 252; coacas culinia, Note on 
gloss,85-7; compastoralis,379; Conso, 
Gloss. Labb., p. 40, 114; Consus, 
Etym. of,15; culinia coacas, Note on 
gloss, 85-7; cultor, Note, 375; cursus, 
the rhythmical close of a sentence, 
120; defioculus (Mart. 12, 59, 9), 
Defence of, 377; discipulus, 376, 
379; disertus, Etym. of, 8; doni- 
cum, donec, doneque, donique, 
dunc, 379; ecce, Etymology and use, 
373; effocare, 374; ensis, Etym. of, 
28; epistomium should be removed 
from Latin dict., 116; epitonium and 
epistomium, 116; Euhippa (Pliny), 
Etymology of, 4; femine in Ov. Met. 
XIII 928,119; gante, temporum, 238; 
grandiculus,376; grandiusculus, gran- 
diculus, 376; -icius, Adjectives in, 
377; -iens, Numeral adverbs in, 379; 
ignis, Etym. of, 25 sq.; increbrare, 
379; inire, 379; inpensa, 374; inquit, 
Order of words in case of, 379; inter- 
emo, peremo and related words, 374; 
interitare, Denial of the existence of, 
482; invidentia and invideor, Note 
on, 238; -issare and -izare, Verbs in, 
379; litteratura, Meanings of, 374; 
Maeniana, 378; Maenianum, 376; 
malus, Osc. mallom mallud malud, 
175-6; Mars, Etym. of, 14; mattio- 
barbulus, 374; medus, 374; Minerva, 
Etym, of, 14; moralia=‘ morals,’ 
481; motum, 374; Neptinus, Etym. 
of, 1, 15; -0, -onis, Personal substan- 
tives in, 374; -o, -onis, Additional 
remarks on suffix, 375; offocare, 374; 
oppidum, urbs, civitas, patria, 252; 
-osus, Latin adjectives in, 375; -osus, 
Derivation of suffix, 376 f.; ou, Change 
of, to au, 188-95; pacare, Euphemis- 














tic use of, 379; passivus =‘ passion- 
ate, hot-headed, bold,’ 479; patria, 
urbs, oppidum, civitas, 252; pecuda- 
rius, 482; per omnia, 374; pipinna, 
Note, 374; Portinus, Etym. of, 12; 
posteicuus (posticiis, acc. pl.), new 
word found in an inscription, 238; 
pridem, Meaning of, 233; pulsus, 
374; punire ‘to kill,” 48: f.; qua(d)- 
raginta to rasc(u)lare, Vulgar Latin 
substrata of Romance words, 374; 
quarranta, Note, 374; quartus, 
Etym., 176, 181; quattuor, Etym., 
176; Quodratus, Explanation of, 
181; reburrus to rutiliare, Vulgar 
Latin substrata of Romance words, 
375; reddux, 387; remeligo, Etym. 
of, 115; sabanum to suus, Vulgar 
Latin substrata of Romance words, 
378; salvos, Osc. gadafs Salaviis, 
Pelign. Salavatur, 175; satur and 
derived words, 374; Saturus (cogno- 
men), 376; scobere; 374; scopere, 
374; scrobere, 374; sermo, Etym. of, 
8; solarium, 376; sonare and sonere, 
Note on, 238; sophistes, Use of the 
term among the Romans, 292-4; su- 
peruentor, Note on, 375; temporum 
gante, Note, 238; -ter, Explanation of 
adverbs in, 376; Theotiscus, 374; 
tonitru, Etym. of,10; tormenta, 376; 
ubi mures ferrum rodunt, 244; urbs, 
oppidum, civitas, patria, 252; v, The- 
ory that consonant standing between 
o and v does not destroy influence of 
v,172-6; vallis, Etym. of,177; valvae, 
valvolae, evallere, Etymology and 
phonetics, 173-5; vicies, Etym. of, 
376; vindex, Note on, 238; voto and 
veto, Note on, 238. 

Latino (Brunetto), Obligations of, to 


Solinus, 497 
Law of Thurneysen and Havet, Estab- 

lishment and Extension of, 172-96 
Lawton, W.C. The Classical Element 

in Browning’s Poetry, 197-216 
Legenda di Alessandro Magno, La, 500 
Length of vowel element between explo- 

sives and nasals, Table of, 222 
Leo’s Plauti Comoediae and Plautinische 

Forschungen reviewed, 366-71 


Leonidas of Byzantium and Demostratos, 381 


Lex agraria, Appian’s account of, 385 
Libanios, Note on, 248 
II, p. 31, 14 R. (Tatnvds tis), Note, 250 


Liber de remediis fortuitorum, Collation 
of, 246 


Library of Edschmiadzin, " 138 
of Jerusalem, 138 
Licinian law, 385 
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Lightning, The Aryan God of, 
Lightning-myths for sun-myths, Substi- 
tution of, 28 sq. 
Linpsay, W. M. On the text of the 
Truculentus of Plautus, 438-44 
Lindsay, W. M. The Saturnian Metre, 
A. J. P. XIV (rev.), 94-7 
Liquid and Nasal Sonant Theory, A Phy- 
siological Criticism of the, 217-23 


1-29 


Livy, book 21, Coelius and Polybiosin, 252 
XXII 24, 5, Emend.,, 119 
XXII 60, 24, Emend., 119 
XXIV 27, 8, Emend., 119 
XXIV 48, 5, Emend., 119 
XXVII 23, 2, Emend., 238 
XXVII 28, 6 f., Exegesis of, 109 
XXXVII 2-5, Exeg., 115 

Lopcgz, GoNZALEZ. Review of F. Leo’s 

Plauti Comoediae and Plautinische 
Forschungen, 366-71 

Lucan, MSS of, 388 
in the Middle Ages, 250 
Petronius and, .245 f. 
Prudentius’ dependence on, 247 


and Seneca, 108 


Lucian, the scepticism of, 245 

Value of Vaticanus (87 Yl) of, 243 
Lucretius. T.Lucreti Cari de rerum nat- 
ura libri sex. Ed. Adolphus Brieger 

(rev.), 90-4 

II 8, Interpretation, 238 

Lydia, Priests in, 113 
Lykophron and the story of the Oeno- 

tropae, 243 


M and w, Interchange of, in Assyrian, 123 


Maass’ Aratea, 385 
Macbeth, Shakespeare’s, Influence of, on 
Byron, 513 
Macedonian day, Beginning of, 243 
Macer, Aemilius, 244 
Macrobius and Pliny Excerpts, Cologne 
MS of, 386 


Maecenasand Horace, Relations between, 388 

Magic, Pliny and, 797-83 

Magnetes along the Maeander, Origin of 
the, 381 


Magnus Carrenus, 388 
Majority, Age of, in Attic Law, 382 
Manilius MS at Madrid, Defence of read- 

ings of, 389 
manyér, Meaning of, 5 
Marathon, Delay of the Spartans to send 

aid to, 111 
Marcus Aurelius, Rain-miracle of the 

column of, 380 
marmot, Etymology of, 499 f. 
Mart. 22, 59, 9, defioculus, 377 


mat&r- ‘ mother,’ Etym. of, 8 
Matarigvan, Etymology of, 8 
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Maurice de Sully, MSS of the sermons in 


French of, 499 
Mechitarists of Venice, 136, 138 
Medea, Legend of, 250 
Medicine, History of, in antiquity, 112 


Menander, fr. 3 a, 5, 1V 212 M., Exeg., 113 
Mendes supposed to be identical with the 
great Pan, 110 
Merrill, Elmer Truesdell. Catullus (rev.), 
98-100 
Merrity, Wittram A. Review of Brie- 
ger’s Lucretius, 90-4 
Messalina, the wife of Nero, 241 
Metaphors, Mixed, 329-31 
Metiochos and Parthenope, a Greek novel, 381 


Metre, Encomiological, 245 
Metrical feet in prose, 382 
Miller, C. W. E., 390 
Mitts, L.H. Yasna XLVI, 71-6 
Minuc, Fel. Oct, 19, 4, Crit., 383 
34, 5, Crit., 383 
Mixed Comparisons, 329-32 
Modal Verbs, Tenses of the Latin, 250 
Modern Greek, Accent of dissyllabic 
prepositions in, 492 
Accent, Varying, of the gen. sing. of 
the second declension in, 492 
Accus. sing. masc. of adj. stemsin-v, 493 
Aor. pass., ‘ Unenlarged,’ in, 493 
Articular infinitive in certain expres- 
sions of, 493 
Hortative, Survival of, in, 493 


Modern Greek words, phrases and letters : 
GOpwros, a(v)Opwmros, 493; 8, Pronun- 
ciation of, in modern Greek, 492; y, 
Pronunciation of, in modern Greek, 
492; €rovos, 493; Hrav(e) or Hrav(e)? 
492; 0d, 493; «x, Palatalization of, 
492; xatéxw ‘I know,’ 493; xomidgw, 
Meaning of, 492; va Sévw, va ’ris, va 
mayyns, Meaning of, 493; va daxw, 
493; mer®, Meaning of, 493; ox’, 
493; Taumaxigw, Meaning of, 493; 


verbs like @uAd(y)w, 493. 

Monastery of St. Constantine, 139 
Monastic library of Edschmiadzin, 138 

library of Jerusalem, 138 
Monumentum Ancyranum, Edition of the, 371 
moralia = morals, 481 
Mountains, Legend of the, 399 f. 
MS de Fréjus, 


502 

de la Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, 504 
1727 du fonds francais dela Bibliothéque 

nationale, 499 

testimony as to authorship, 289 f. 


Mt. Lycaeum, Absence of shadows in the 
Zeus abaton on, 112 

Mucianus as a Source of Pliny, 384 

Museum as used in the term Alexandrian 
Museum, 107 
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Mutina, Date of the battle of, 108 

Mycenae, Homeric battle-scenes on arti- 
cles found at, 108 f. 

Myth of the heavenly eye-ball, 399-408 


Naiades. See Nymph-names, On the 
alleged confusion of, 30-44 

Naides. See Naiades. 

naracansa, Etym. of, II sqq- 


Narratio and the novel of the Alexan- 
drine period, 113 

Nasal Sonant Theory, Physiological 
Criticism of the, 217-23 

Nasals, Table of Length of Vowel Ele- 


ment between Explosives and, 222 
Nauck’s poem (1852/3) on Ellendt’s Lex. 
Soph., 386 


Naumachius Epirota Medicus, Emend., 244 
Nautilus, Representations of, in ancient 


art, 247 
Nechepso and Petosiris, Fragmenta 
Magica, Edition of, 251 
Nechepsonis et Petosiridis frr., Em., 114 
Necrology : 
Emil Baehrens and Karl Hermann 
Ronsch, 379 
Prof. O. A. F. Gerber and Dr. Joh. 
Nep. Ott, 376 
Nemesis Inscription, Publication and 
discussion of, 120 
Nennius, Note on, 503 
Nepos, Emend. of six passages, 114 
as a Source of Pliny, 384 
Nepotianus, Januarius, Emend., 242 
Nero’s third marriage, 241 
Nerses Catholicos, 137 
Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie und Pae- 
dagogik, 106-14, 385-9 
Neuter pronoun of the 3d person in 
French, 498 f. 
Neville, Henry, 507 
New Testament, Negatives in the, 118 f. 
Syntax of the Greek, 114 
NewHALt, BarKER. Report of Hermes 
(1895), 385 
Nikolaus’ Progymnasmata, 384 


Nikopolis and Juliopolis are identical, 385 
Nikopolis and Juliopolis not identical, 388 


Nonius, p. 91, glossae nominum, 377 
Nonnos, Connection of Proklos’ Hymns 
with, 248 
Noreen’s System of ablaut, 268 
Novel of the Alexandrine Period, 113 
Numeral adverbs in -iens, 3743 379 
Numeral Divinities, Origin of the, 13 


Nymph-names, On the alleged confusion 
of, with especial reference to Proper- 


tius, I 2x and ITI 32, 40, 30-44 
Summary of the article, 43 8q- 
Confusion of, in modern Greek, 43 
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o, List of Latin words showing change of 


o into u, 173 
Objectivity of Browning, 198 
Objurgatio amatoris puerorum, Imitations 

of Catullus in the so-called, 244 
Odors, Earth emits sweet odors where 

touched by rainbow, 114 
Odysseus myth, Origin of the, 382 
Oenotropae, The legend of the, 243 


OgrtTet, Hanns. Review of Fr. Stolz, 
Einleitung und Lautlehre, Vol. I, 
part 1 of Historische Grammatik der 


lateinischen Sprache, 103-5 
éjas, Etymology of, 5 sq. 
O. T., Numbers xiv. 9, 114 
Oppian MSS, Enumeration of, 389 
Oratory under Domitian, Condition of, 290 f. 
Order of words in case of inquit, 379 
Oropus, Two recent inscriptions of, 116 
Orthography, Miss Soames’s method of 

teaching reading and, 514 
Osc. Uhtavis, Etym., 185-8 


ou, Change of Pr. Lat. diphthong ou to 


the diphthong au, 188-95 
ov-, Pr. Lat. 6v- becoming av-, 181-8 
Ov. Fasti, 1V 612, Emend., IIo 

Her. 8, 104, Emend., 112 
Met. I 15, Emend., 238 
Met. II 774, Crit. note, 238 
Met. V 58, Emend., III 
Met. VI 20x, Emend. and exeg., 119 
Met. VII 836, Emend., 388 
Met. VIII 108-51, Crit. note, 238 
Met. VIII 667, 678, 679, 709, Crit. notes,234 
Met. X 183 ff., Emend., 388 
Met, XIII 928, fémine, 119 
Met. XV 364, 388 
Ovid’s sources for his version of the 

Oenotropae, 243 

owl, Relation between hoopoe and, 8x f. 


Pan, Legend of the death of the great, 110 


Panegyr. Lat. 10, 36, Emend., 248 
Conjectures to about 45 passages, 114 
Papyri, Berlin, 385 
Nicole’s Homeric papyri, 115 
Papyrus, Twolettersin Brunet de Presle’s 
first, 112 
Publication of an Egyptian, 240 
MSS, Information about miscellaneous 
readings in various, IIr 
Parasitical vowels in Latin words, 473 f. 
Parataxis of substantives, 374 
Paris MS (Suppl. grec. 687), Readings 
from, 385 
Paroemiographi Graeci, On MS tradi- 
tion, criticism and sources of, 251 
Partheniae, 387 
Parthenope, Metiochos and, 381 


Pasiteles as a Source of Pliny, 384 





passivus = passionate, hot-headed, bold, 479 


Paulinus, poema ult. 122 ff., 108 
Paulus Constantinopolitanus, Supposed 
existence of, 114 


Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie. Drit- 
ter Halbband: Apollon-Artemis(rev.) 


100-3 
Pausanias, VIII 2s, 19 
VIII 42, 19 


IX 32,5, X 35,2, and the destruction 
of Haliartos, 236 f. 

Peasz, E.M. Report of Archiv fiir La- 

teinische Lexikographie und Gram- 


matik, 373-9 
Perfect, Provencal, t of the 3d person 

sing. of the, 498 
Perrhaibi, Calendar of, IIo 
Persian Poetry. Italo Pizzi’s Storia 

della poesia persiana (rev.), 229-30 
Petosiris, Nechepso and, Edition of, 251 
Petrarch’s Canzoniere, arrangement of, s50r 
Petroniana, 252 
Petronius and Lucan, 245 f. 
Phaedrus, III 4, 1, Emend. and exeg., 112 
Philo, MSS of, in Oxford and Paris, 245 


Philologus (1892) and Supplementband 
VI (1891-93), 242-52 
Philoponus’ commentary of Aristot. Ana- 


lyt. Priora (Crit.), 385 
Philostratos’ Vita Apollonii, 243 
Phonetic Transcription in the English 

Public School, 514 
Photius, Sources of his Atticistic glosses, 383 
Phtiotic States, Calendar of, I10 


Physiological Criticism of the Liquid 
and Nasal Sonant Theory, 217-23 
Pig’s tongue, Examination of, for detec- 


tion of measles, 246 
Pindar, Pyth. 6, Crit. and Exeg., 247 
fr. 223 (244), Def. of rx in, 113 
Pines, George, 507 
Pizzi’s Storia della poesia persiana (rev.), 
229-30 
Placidus ad Stat. Theb. I 716 ff., 114 
Plato, The more complicated figures of 
comparison, 329-46 
Plato-relief, 381 
Plato, Alcib. II 141 D, 107 
Gorg. 484 A, 389 
Philebos, Em. 15 passages, 388 
Phileb. 49 A, Emend., 388 
Protag. 342 B, Emend., 112 
Protag. 353 C, Emend., r12 
Rpb. 436 A and 548 C, Emendations, 109 
Rpb. 6:6 f., 233 
Rpb. X 616, Myth of Er, 237 
Soph. 247 E, Discussion of, 111 
Theaitetos, Date of, 247 
Plauti Comoediae. Rec, et emend, F. 
Leo (rev.), 366-71 
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Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und 
Geschichte der Komédie von F. Leo 


(rev.), 366-71 
Plautus, Discussion of marginal variants 

in Aldine copy (1522) of, 242 
Amphitryo, Genuineness of the pro- 

logue, 234 
Amph. 849, Emend., 114 
Asin. 755, Em., 119 
Asin, 824, Conj., 248 
Bacch. 140, Emend., 119 
Capt. 72, Emend., 120 
Capt. 265, Emend., 120 
Capt. 597, Emend., 119 
Capt. 912, Emend., 387 
Cas. 804 (Schoell), Exeg., 115 
Curc. 16-18, Conj., 248 
Menaechm. 89, Emend., 387 
Pers, 140, Emend., 387 
Stich, 145, Exeg., 389 
Trin. 823, Emend., 387 
Trinum, 969, Emend., 237 
Truc. 284, Emend., 110 
Truc, 380, 485, Conj., 248 
Truculentus, Text of, 438-44 


Plethora, Treatment of, in Erasistratos, 112 
Plinius, L., legatus of Sex. Pomponius, 383 
Pliny Excerpts, Cologne MS of Macro- 


bius and, 386 
Pliny’s History of Art, Sources of, 384 
Pliny and Magic, 77-83 

and Tacitus, Age of, 298-9 


XXXIV 51 and date of Sculptor Sila- 


nion, 116 
Plotinus, Emend., 243 
Plutarch, Emend., 245 

de def, orac. 17, Discussion, 113 
Polemarch, a mere figure-head, 384 
Polybios, Dual in, 387 

and Coelius in Livy, book 21, 252 

a source of Diodoros’ history of Roman 

kings, 109 

III sr, 387 
Popular sayings, French, 499 f. 
Porphyrio on Horat. Sat. I 6, 41, 379 
Poseidon as a storm-god, 27 

and Apollo, Associations of, 21 


Myth of Demeter Erinnys and, 19 sqq. 
Postcats, J. P. On the alleged confu- 
sion of nymph-names, with especial 
reference to Propertius, I 21 and II 


32, 40, 30-44 
Poven-BE.LIsLe, René DE. Boue, Bar- 

boter, Barbouiller, 88-9 
Praenestine Cist, 109 
Quorta, Explanation of o in, 181 
Praetors, Municipal, 252 
Pre-Homeric battle-scenes in Iliad, 386 

representations of Homeric battle-scenes, 
108 f, 
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Prepositions, Compound, in Latin, 376 
Priests in Karia and Lydia, 113 
Primary Derivatives with Vowel-stems,458-67 
Princez, J. Dynersy. Report of Beitrage 

zur Assyriologie und semitischen 


Sprachwissenschaft, 121-5 
Probus of Berytus and the Catholica and 

Instituta Artium, 250 
Proklos and Apollodoros. Sources of 


their information concerning the 
Epic Cycle, 106 f. 
Proklos’ hymns and Nonnos, 248 


Pronoun, Neuter, of the 3d person in 
French, 408 f. 

Proper names, Aphaeresis in, 2 

Propertius, I 21 and II 32, 40, On the 
alleged confusion of Nymph-names, 


with especial reference to, 30--44 

IV (V), 6, 73, Note on, 250 
Provencal perfect, T of the 3d pers. sing. 

of the, 498 
Proverb ubi mures ferrum rodunt, Greek 

origin of, 244 

Proverbial expressions, French, 499 f. 


Proverbs, Family and friendship in Latin, 377 
Prudentius’ dependence on Seneca and 


Lucan, 247 f. 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Text of, 383 f. 
Pseudo-Sibylline Oracles, A. Rzach 

defends his edition of, 110 

Oracles, Emend., 107 

Oracles, Crit., 243 
Punctuation, English, 511 
punire=to kill, 481 f. 
purtam and pirti (Sanskr.), 410 f. 
Pisan, Functions of the god, 11 
Pythagoras, Apollonios’ Vita of, 243 


Quamvis, Notes on the Historical Syntax 


of, 347-51 
Quintilian, books I and II, Emend., 386 
1X and XI, Emend. and exeg., TIO 
XI, Notes on, 248 


Rainbow the cause of the emission of 
sweet odors by the earth, 114 
Rain-miracle of the Column of Marcus, 380 
Reading, Miss Soames’s method of 
teaching, 514 
Recent Publications, 
129-32, 253-62, 392-5, 521-7 
Reichardt’s theory of the Saturnian Metre, 95 
Relationship, Suffix -tar in nouns of, 8 
Reports: 
Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie 
und Grammatik, ster Jahrgang, 373-9 


Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semit- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaft, 3. Bud. 
Hft. 2, 

Englische Studien, X1X (1894), 


121-5 
506-15 
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Hermes, XXX (1895), 379-85 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Paedagogik, 1892, 106-14 
1893, 385-9 
Philologus (1892) and Supplementband 


VI (1891-93), 242-52 

Revue de Philologie, vol. XVIII, 114-20 

vol. XIX, 233-42 

Romania, XXIII (1894), 497-506 
Reviews: 

Brieger’s Lucretius, 90-4 


Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handwirter- 
buch, 485-91 
Fitch’s De Argonautarum reditu quae- 
stiones selectae, 494-6 
Justi’s Iranisches Namenbuch, 230-2 
Leo’s Plauti Comoediae and Plautin- 


ische Forschungen, 366-71 
Lindsay’s Saturnian Metre, 94-7 
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